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Foreword 


It  is  the  tradition  that  Judge  Jeremiah  Smith,  before  his  death  in 
1842,  had  begun  a  history  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Not  a 
trace  of  it  can  be  found,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  manuscript  was 
lost  in  one  of  the  several  disastrous  fires  in  Exeter.  In  i860,  fire  de- 
stroyed the  former  residence  of  John  Phillips  on  Water  Street,  and 
possibly  the  diary  which  he  was  known  to  have  kept.  If  it  had  been 
removed  to  the  Second  Academy  Building  for  safe-keeping,  both  it 
and  the  Smith  history  may  have  been  burned  in  the  fire  which  de- 
molished that  building  in  1870.  Many  precious  portraits  were  lost 
in  the  same  fire.  Certainly  the  burning  of  the  Third  Academy  Build- 
ing in  1914  made  a  clean  sweep  of  nearly  every  contemporary  record 
of  the  past. 

For  these  reasons  the  present  volume  owes  a  great  deal  to  earlier 
writers  of  Academy  history  and  to  chance  letters  and  old  diaries. 
I  cannot  hope  to  express  suitable  gratitude  to  each  of  the  many  gradu- 
ates who  have  given  time  and  thought  to  generous  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  so  I  shall  not  try  to  do  so.  I  feel  in  particular  debt,  though, 
to  Perley  Gardner,  '94;  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Custodian  of  the  Uni- 
versity Archives  at  Harvard;  Edward  C.  Lathem,  of  the  Baker  Li- 
brary at  Dartmouth;  Miss  Ruth  Brown  of  the  Davis  Library  at 
Exeter;  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Starks,  Alumni  Secretary  of  the  Academy; 
and  Percy  C.  Rogers  of  the  Academy  Faculty. 

The  chart  Some  Members  of  the  Phillips  Family  is  adapted  from 
one  in  "An  Old  New  England  School"  by  Claude  M.  Fuess,  who 
kindly  gave  me  permission  to  make  use  of  it. 

Earlier  historians  of  the  Academy  are  Professor  Joseph  Gibson 
Hoyt  in  his  essay  "The  Phillips  Family  and  the  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy" in  the  North  American  Review  for  July  1858;  Governor 
Charles  H.  Bell  of  New  Hampshire  in  his  "Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
A  Historical  Sketch,"  published  by  the  News  Letter  Press  in  Exeter 
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in  1883;  Frank  H.  Cunningham  in  his  "Familiar  Sketches  of  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Surroundings,"  James  R.  Osgood  and 
Company,  Boston,  1883;  and  "The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  A  His- 
tory," by  Laurence  M.  Crosbie,  published  by  the  Academy  in  1924. 
All  of  these  works  are  now  out  of  print.  Any  retelling  of  Academy 
history  naturally  involves  some  repetition  of  legends  as  well  as  of 
facts,  but  the  momentous  events  since  1931  have  affected  the  fortunes 
of  this  institution  so  conspicuously  that  novelty  may  seem  to  appear 
even  where  it  does  not  really  exist.  The  hope  has  been  to  make  this 
story  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  a  brief  record  and  a  useful 
piece  of  exposition. 

M.  R.  W. 
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I 

In  1872 


One  morning  late  in  August  in  the  year  1872,  a  stocky  lad  of  about 
nineteen  years  of  age  in  a  well-worn  suit  of  clothes  got  of?  the  morn- 
ing train  from  Boston  when  it  stopped  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 
He  walked  over  to  the  restaurant  in  the  station  and  inquired  the 
way  to  the  Academy.  This  he  found  consisted  of  three  attractive 
looking  buildings :  one  with  a  slender  spire,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  schoolhouse;  a  plain,  three-story  structure  beside  it,  which  must 
be  a  dormitory;  and,  across  the  road  and  on  a  little  common,  the 
white  house  where  the  Principal  lived.  The  Principal  proved  to  be  a 
tall,  dignified  gentleman  called  Dr.  Soule,  who  soon  learned  this 
much  about  his  visitor.  His  name  was  Harlan  Page  Amen  and  he 
had  come  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  to  enter  the  Academy.  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet  Shurtlefif,  Director  of  Admissions  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  had  sent  him.  He  had  hoped  to  enter  Harvard  Col- 
lege, but  after  he  had  talked  with  Dr.  Shurtleff,  to  whom  he  had  a 
letter  of  introduction,  the  latter  advised  him  that  the  work  which  he 
had  done  in  high  school  would  not  satisfy  the  admissions  office  at 
Harvard  and  that  he  had  better  spend  a  year  or  two  at  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  before  applying  to  the  College.  Amen  said  that  he 
had  been  born  in  Sinking  Spring,  Ohio,  April  14,  1853  and  had  at- 
tended the  Portsmouth  High  School  for  two  years.  His  mother  had 
died,  his  father  had  married  again,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  by 
his  grandfather  on  his  father's  side.  While  still  in  school  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  after,  he  had  worked  in  the  bookstore  of  a  Captain 
W.  W.  Reilly.  It  was  Captain  Reilly  who  had  urged  him  to  come 
East  to  Harvard  and  who  had  written  the  letter  to  Dr.  Shurtlefr".  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  grandfather  did  not  favor  that  idea  at  all.  He 
thought  that  the  books  in  the  bookstore  could  supply  all  the  educa- 
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tion  he  would  ever  need.  Amen  said  that  he  did  have  in  his  pocket 
$35  which  he  had  saved  but  that  he  had  come  a  few  days  before  the 
beginning  of  school  on  September  3  to  see  what  paying  jobs  he  could 
find.  This  information  was  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him  by  Dr. 
Soule,  but  since  the  Principal  did  not  inquire  about  the  gold  watch 
which  he  carried,  young  Amen  did  not  tell  him  that  it  was  a  present 
from  Captain  Reilly,  whose  entire  stock  of  books  he  had  saved  from 
destruction  in  a  recent  fire.  After  further  questioning,  Dr.  Soule 
said  that  he  might  enter  the  Academy  that  fall  as  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Class.  At  that  time  the  four  Academy  classes  were  Prepara- 
tory, Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior.  No  one  would  have  prophesied 
then  that,  twenty  years  after  graduation,  this  nineteen-year-old 
Junior  would  return  to  the  Academy  as  its  Principal,  to  perform  a 
monumental  task  of  reconstruction  after  a  period  of  serious  deteri- 
oration. That  morning  in  August  in  1872  marked  really  the  first 
faint  beginning  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  of  the  present  day. 

The  Academy  in  1872  must  have  seemed  to  young  Amen  to  be 
just  about  what  he  had  been  looking  for.  Here  was  a  group  of  162 
boys  and  three  teachers  besides  the  venerable  Principal,  all  whole- 
heartedly devoted  to  the  business  of  learning.  The  institution,  he 
found,  was  situated  in  the  center  of  a  small  community  of  unpre- 
tentious persons  with  simple  tastes  and  a  preference  for  pleasures 
that  were  inexpensive.  Nowadays  when  one  looks  at  old  views  of  the 
town,  one  is  tempted  to  describe  Exeter  in  the  1870's  by  negatives  — 
no  paved  streets,  no  public  water  system,  no  electric  lights,  no  theater, 
no  library.  Yet  Exeter  was  no  more  primitive  than  other  towns  and 
many  cities  in  America  in  those  days.  In  fact,  with  its  many  indus- 
tries, its  position  as  a  county  seat,  and  its  notable  Academy,  it  was 
rather  distinguished  for  a  town  with  a  population  of  less  than  3,500. 

The  more  young  Amen  saw  of  Exeter,  the  luckier  he  realized  he 
was  to  be  here  at  just  this  time.  Under  Dr.  Soule,  only  the  third 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  the  steady  rule  of  Benjamin  Abbot,  the 
second  Principal,  seemed  to  continue;  and  Abbot  had  known  John 
Phillips,  the  Founder.  The  principalships  of  Abbot  and  Soule  to- 
gether covered  a  period  of  eighty-five  years,  really  one  steady  and 
consistent  administration  of  marked  distinction  in  which  men  like 
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Daniel  Webster,  Lewis  Cass,  and  Edward  Everett  had  been  school- 
boys. On  the  Faculty  were  Bradbury  Longfellow  Cilley,  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  George  Albert  Wentworth,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
both  veteran  teachers  under  Dr.  Soule  but  enthusiastic  and  vigorous 
young  men  still  in  their  thirties.  A  third  member  of  the  Faculty  was 
Robert  F.  Pennell,  Instructor  in  Latin,  whose  turbulent  recitations 
were  a  sign  only  of  the  pupils'  desire  to  please. 

The  new  Academy  Building  had  been  completed  that  summer, 
and  Amen  was  among  the  first  students  to  occupy  it.  This  Ruskin 
Gothic  structure  was  the  third  Academy  Building,  and  the  second  to 
stand  on  the  same  site  in  the  Yard.  Strangely  enough,  this  building 
was  to  be  a  prophetic  symbol  of  Amen's  whole  association  with  the 
school.  This  association  began  at  the  same  time  for  each,  and  the 
building  was  to  burn  and  disappear  in  the  year  of  Amen's  death, 
some  forty-one  years  later.  The  symbolism  might  be  carried  further 
still.  However  pleasing  this  building  might  have  seemed  to  a  boy 
entering  the  school  in  1872,  the  truth  is  that  it  was  the  creation  of  an 
architect  distinctly  Victorian,  and  there  was  always  a  good  deal  of  the 
Victorian  in  Amen  himself  and  in  the  Academy  under  his  own  ad- 
ministration. 

Among  other  things,  Amen  was  fortunate  in  his  roommate.  This 
was  William  DeWitt  Hyde  from  Southbridge,  Massachusetts,  who 
later  became  the  great  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  a  Trustee  of 
the  Academy,  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Amen's.  They  roomed  to- 
gether for  two  years  in  No.  15  Abbot  Hall,  a  year  in  Abbot  16,  and 
for  three  years  in  Harvard  College  —  the  first  two  years  in  College 
House  64  and,  in  their  Senior  year,  in  Stoughton  12.  As  Hyde's 
biographer  notes,  "Amen  was  considerably  older  and  had  to  work 
his  way.  [Amen  then  was  19  and  Hyde  14.]  The  two  seemed  very 
different  in  temperament  and  training,  yet  alike  purposeful,  re- 
sponsible, idealistic,  fun-loving,  and  of  a  religious  turn.  They  were 
of  great  mutual  help.  So  close  did  the  two  become  that  their  friends 
rarely  thought  of  one  without  the  other."  In  his  Senior  year  Amen 
was  awarded  the  Gordon  Scholarship  of  $120,  his  closest  competitor 
being  his  friend  Hyde. 

In  an  article  in  The  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly  for  November  1913, 
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Judge  Henry  A.  Shute,  author  of  "The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy"  and 
a  classmate  of  Amen's  at  Exeter  and  at  Harvard,  gives  some  vivid 
impressions  of  Dr.  Amen's  student  days  in  school  and  in  college.  At 
Exeter,  Judge  Shute  writes: 

He  sawed  and  split  wood,  ran  furnaces,  milked  cows,  raked  lawns, 
and  planted  and  cultivated  gardens.  And  in  spite  of  this  severe  drain 
upon  his  time,  he  kept  well  abreast  of  the  three  other  leaders,  all  of  whom 

were  scholars  and  much  more  brilliant  scholars  than  he With 

him  it  was  constant  work,  and  he  always  went  from  recitation  to  room 
and  from  room  to  recitation,  and  to  his  various  duties  outside  of  school 
life,  at  a  very  rapid,  springy  gait,  almost  a  trot.  This  he  never  lost. 

He  was,  I  think,  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most  respected  in  his 
class.  He  was  good-natured,  extremely  modest,  absolutely  honest  and 
dependable,  and  exceedingly  helpful  to  stupid  or  lazy  classmates.  .  .  . 
Amen  had  no  time  for  games.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  play 
baseball.  He  did  occasionally  play  football,  the  old  style  game,  and  was 
a  fine  player,  for,  although  a  boy  of  medium  size,  he  was  quick  as  a  pan- 
ther and  as  strong. 

And  of  Amen  in  college,  Judge  Shute  writes: 

I  never  saw  him  angry  but  once,  and  I  and  several  other  fellows  who 
happened  to  be  in  my  room  have  reason  to  remember  it.  There  was  a 
very  famous  trial  going  on  in  the  courts,  and  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
details  of  the  case,  which  we  read  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  with  the 
inconsiderate  rashness  of  youth  settled  the  matter  beyond  peradventure 
that  the  defendant,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  the  country  has 
ever  known,  was  guilty,  and  this  before  hearing  his  side  of  the  case. 

One  evening  a  half  dozen  fellows  were  in  my  room  discussing  the 
matter  when  Amen  came  in  to  return  a  book  to  Brown,  my  chum.  He 
listened  to  our  strictures  with  increasing  indignation,  and  finally  ex- 
ploded: "Fellows,  it  is  a  shame  to  talk  as  you  are  talking  and  condemn  a 
man  as  you  are  doing.  If  it  has  come  to  the  point  that  a  man  who  has 
given  his  entire  life  to  the  highest  and  best  work  a  man  can  do,  who  has 
been  tried  out  in  a  hundred  ways  and  found  true,  is  condemned  by 
decent  American  citizens  as  you  fellows  are,  and  condemned  un- 
heard, then  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  American  conscience." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause  for  a  moment  and  then  he  said,  very 
quietly  and  soberly,  "I  am  sorry  that  I  lost  my  temper,  but  think  it  over, 
fellows,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right,"  and  he  said  good-night  and  was  off. 
But  we  who  remained  felt  that  the  lash  had  been  laid  across  our 
shoulders,  and  that  we  richly  deserved  it. 
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After  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1879,  Amen  went  that  fall  to 
the  Riverview  Academy  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  to  teach  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  English.  On  April  5,  1882,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  B.  Rawson  at  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts;  and  in  1883  he  and 
Joseph  H.  Bisbee  became  joint  owners  and  managers  of  Riverview. 
Under  Amen's  principalship,  this  military  academy  grew  and  pros- 
pered. In  1878  it  had  an  enrollment  of  32  boys;  and  in  1895,  when 
he  left  to  become  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter,  the  enrollment  was 
175.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  from  Riverview  Amen's  income 
was  somewhat  more  than  $10,000  a  year;  the  salary  at  which  he 
agreed  to  come  to  Exeter  as  Principal  on  June  17,  1895,  was  $5,000. 

What  induced  Harlan  Page  Amen  to  leave  a  promising  position 
in  a  flourishing  school  in  New  York  state  to  go  to  a  rapidly  deteri- 
orating school  in  New  Hampshire  for  half  the  salary  which  he  had 
been  receiving?  What  had  happened  to  Phillips  Exeter  since  he  had 
left  it  as  a  student?  Why  did  he  think  it  worth  saving?  Why,  in- 
deed, had  this  academy  survived  while  scores  of  other  town  acad- 
emies in  New  England  had  failed  and  vanished  ? 

To  follow  the  history  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  throughout 
the  175  years  of  its  existence  is  to  see  the  answer.  What  its  teachers 
and  its  students  have  had  to  say  about  the  Academy  tells  of  a  great 
vital  force  here  which  has  apparently  been  independent  of  wills  or 
theories  of  individuals.  Go  along  with  it,  and  all  is  well.  Obstruct 
it  or  try  to  turn  its  course  too  radically,  and  disaster  follows,  usually 
disaster  to  the  individual  with  the  wrong  idea.  Dr.  Amen  knew  very 
well  what  that  force  was,  and  he  often  referred  to  it  as  "The  Exeter 
Spirit"  or  "The  Spirit  of  the  Place."  It  was  most  certainly  that  which 
in  1895  drew  him  back  to  his  old  school. 

Close  reading  of  the  history  of  the  school  reveals  the  Spirit  of  the 
Place  to  be  something  like  this.  The  goodness  which  "without  knowl- 
edge is  weak  and  feeble,"  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy  puts  it, 
became  at  an  early  time  the  heart  of  this  spirit.  But  such  goodness 
cannot  be  achieved  without  effort.  In  other  words,  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might."  When  the  object  of  effort 
is  worthy  and  the  effort  adequate,  the  result  is  excellence.  This  is 
the  goal  for  all.  It  might  be  called  the  creed  of  excellence,  for  it  is 
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morally  wrong  to  do  less  than  one's  best.  To  achieve  the  most  com- 
pletely satisfactory  results  in  whatever  field  one  works,  moreover, 
the  individual  should  do  with  as  little  outside  assistance  as  possible, 
either  from  other  persons  or  from  physical  aids  and  comforts.  Duty 
with  frugality  is  the  command.  "Eat  it  up,  wear  it  out,  make  it  do" 
is  an  old  New  England  tradition  which  generates  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, personal  liberty,  and  dignity  for  the  individual.  "Every 
tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom,"  as  Professor  Cilley  used  to  say. 
The  reward  is  not  praise  for  duty  done  —  that  is  expected  —  but 
judgment  on  a  standard  of  strict  justice  by  those  qualified  to  give  it, 
justice  which  is  impersonal,  impartial,  and  prompt. 


II 

John  Phillips 

The  Founding  of  the  Academy 
1781 

If  there  had  been  a  Who's  Who  in  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  one  entry  in  it  would  have  read  something 
like  this: 

Phillips,  John:  born,  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  1719;  son,  Rev.  Samuel 
and  Hannah  (White)  Phillips,  prepared  for  college  by  his  father;  A.B. 
Harvard,  1735,  A.M.,  1738;  LL.D.  Dartmouth,  1777.  Married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Emery  and  widow  of  Nathaniel  Gilman  of 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  Aug.  4,  1743  (died  Oct.  9,  1765);  married  2d.,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Ephraim  Dennett  and  widow  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Hale  of 
Exeter,  Nov.  3,  1767.  Preached  in  Andover,  1738-1739  and  taught 
in  Exeter,  1740— 1742.  Engaged  successively  in  general  merchandise,  ex- 
port and  import  trade,  real  estate,  and  banking.  Co-founder  with  his 
brother  Samuel  and  his  nephew  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover  (1778)  and  sole  founder  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
(1781).  Auditor  town  accounts  1752-1794;  selectman  1756;  also  at 
various  times  tithing  man,  surveyor  of  highways,  overseer  of  the  poor,  fire 
warden,  and  member  of  sundry  town  committees.  Member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  1771-1774.  Appointed  by  Gov.  John  Wentworth  Judge 
of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1772,  also  member  of  the  Province  Coun- 
cil. Appointed  Colonel  of  military  corps,  Exeter  Cadets.  In  1770,  Chair- 
man of  Exeter  Committee  to  report  on  redress  of  grievances  from  Eng- 
land and  in  1774,  active  member  of  the  Exeter  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence and  deputy  to  the  first  Provincial  Congress.  Trustee  of  Dart- 
mouth College  1773-1793.  Benefactor  of  Dartmouth,  Princeton,  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Congregationalist. 
He  died  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  April  21,  1795. 

All  accounts  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  seem  to  agree  in  at 
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least  one  particular.  This  is  that  the  character  of  John  Phillips  and  of 
Benjamin  Abbot  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century  fixed  the  character 
of  the  school  which  the  one  founded  and  which  the  other  conducted 
for  fifty  years.  There  seem  to  be  no  reasons  for  disputing  that  claim 
even  if  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what  the  charac- 
ters of  these  men  were.  This  last  is  especially  true  of  the  Founder. 

The  imaginary  paragraph  just  quoted  contains  all  the  facts  that 
are  known  about  John  Phillips.  He  left  behind  no  writings  of  any 
consequence,  and  contemporary  references  to  him  are  meager  and 
somewhat  contradictory.  The  first  published  references  are  to  be 
found  in  the  manuscript  sketches  of  American  biography  by  Gov- 
ernor Plumer  of  New  Hampshire  written  in  1829,  now  in  the  library 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  in  Concord.  Of  John 
Phillips  he  says : 

He  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  but  being  of  a  liberal  spirit,  he  did  not  de- 
cline fellowship  with  Christians  of  a  different  creed.  .  .  .  From  principle 
he  disapproved  of  the  American  revolution,  but  made  no  active  opposi- 
tion to  it.  He  was  solicitous  to  preserve  a  state  of  neutrality  in  the  con- 
test and  studiously  avoided  conversation  upon  the  subject  and,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  everything  relating  to  it.  .  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  talents, 
possessed  a  sound  discriminating  mind;  mild  in  his  temper,  easy  and 
courteous  in  his  manners,  and  in  conversation  modest  and  unassuming. 
He  had  a  strong  aversion  to  every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of 
splendor,  pomp,  and  parade,  but  was  peculiarly  prudent  and  frugal  — 
always  preferring  the  useful  to  the  showy.  And  he  amassed  wealth,  not 
from  the  sordid  love  of  avarice,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  Science 
and  Literature. 

A  few  years  later,  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
July  1858  en  tided  "The  Phillips  Family  and  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,"  Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
the  Academy,  refers  to  John  Phillips  as 

A  vigorous  old  Puritan,  a  little  sombre  in  his  exterior,  but  genial  and 
warm-hearted  with  his  friends.  He  was  punctilious  in  his  exactions  of 
outward  respect.  While  expending  his  fortune  for  the  welfare  of  the 
young,  he  would  not  give  a  boy  a  cherry  from  his  trees  unless  the  favor 
were  asked  with  a  low  bow  and  in  the  most  reverent  tone.  The  failure 
of  a  little  girl  to  make  her  accustomed  courtesy  on  meeting  him  in  the 
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street  would  overshadow  his  face  with  a  frown,  which  hours  of  sunlight 
could  not  dissipate.  He  was  conscious  of  his  position  in  society,  and  was 
not  unwilling  to  receive  the  homage  of  youth  or  age.  And  yet  he  did  not 
walk  in  a  vain  show,  nor  were  his  thoughts  all  concentrated  on  himself. 
He  was  simple  in  his  habits,  and  far-seeing  in  all  his  plans. 

Governor  Plumer  had  been  a  boy  in  Epping,  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  22  years  of  age  when  the  Academy  was  founded.  Although 
he  had  not  been  a  student  there,  as  his  son  was  in  1802,  he  may  have 
known  the  Founder  personally.  The  main  difference  in  these  two  im- 
pressions of  John  Phillips  is  that  Plumer  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  liberal  in  religion,  a  conservative  in  politics,  diffident  about 
making  his  views  known,  and  gentle  and  friendly  in  his  relations 
with  others.  Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  Professor  Hoyt's  charac- 
terization of  John  Phillips  as  a  "vigorous  old  Puritan"  which  later 
writers  have  perpetuated,  although  his  account  was  written  many 
years  after  Phillips  had  died  by  one  who  certainly  had  not  known 
him. 

Further  clues  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  can  be  supplied  by 
scraps  and  fragments  picked  up  here  and  there.  There  is  always  the 
risk  that  the  chronicler  may  confuse  industry  with  insight,  and  this 
bit  of  Phillips  juvenilia  from  the  Harvard  College  library  may  be 
merely  one  example.  In  Volume  21,  Page  186  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  Collections  it  is  recorded  that  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 
copy  of  ]anua  Aurea  Linguarum  this  note  is  inscribed: 

Davenport:  Sr.  These  are  to  entreat  you  to  step  up  to  Swan's  study 
and  drink  a  glass  of  ale. 

So  I  rest  yours  to  serve 

Jno.  Phillips 

John  Davenport,  it  seems,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1721  and 
was  a  tutor  in  the  College  from  1728-1732,  and  Josiah  Swan  was  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1733.  John  Phillips's  Class  was  1735.  No 
doubt  this  is  only  the  echo  of  a  happy  evening  some  two  hundred 
and  twelve  years  ago  when  a  freshman  of  twelve  invited  a  tutor  to 
come  up  to  a  junior's  room  for  a  glass  of  ale,  but  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering. 

Records  show  that  John  Phillips  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1735 
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and  an  M.A.  in  1738,  but  just  what  he  did  between  the  two  degrees 
is  not  known.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  taught  school  in  Andover  in 
1737  and  occasionally  preached.  He  may  have  studied  theology  with 
his  father,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  also  studied  medicine,  since  for 
his  master's  thesis  he  defended  the  affirmative  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: "An  Glandularum  Meatuumq;  Cuticularium  distentio,  a 
Variolis  effecta,  istius  morbi  reditum  impediat?"  However  that  may 
be,  his  name  appears  on  the  tax  list  in  Exeter  for  the  year  1740,  and 
in  1742  he  received  £75-55^  for  teaching  school.  By  1743,  however, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  business,  as  records  of  a  suit  against  Cap- 
tain Daniel  Ladd  of  Brentwood  testify.  That  same  year  he  was  mar- 
ried. 

Unable  to  decide  upon  a  profession,  Phillips  had  done  at  first  what 
many  others  have  done  since.  He  thought  he  would  teach  for  a 
while.  For  reasons  of  his  own  he  made  up  his  mind  to  begin,  not  in 
Andover  but  in  Exeter,  the  birthplace  of  his  grandmother,  Lydia 
Gilman,  and  the  home  of  many  Gilman  cousins.  One  of  these  was 
Nathaniel  Gilman,  a  cousin  of  his  mother's  and  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant. The  next  year  Nathaniel  Gilman  died,  and  not  long  after, 
John  Phillips  went  to  board  with  his  widow  and  to  assist  in  keep- 
ing her  accounts;  for  "Gentleman  Nat,"  as  he  was  called,  had  left  a 
business  and  estate  of  some  £75,000.  This  situation  Phillips  found  so 
gready  to  his  liking  that  on  August  4,  1743  he  and  Mrs.  Gilman  were 
married.  There  appears  to  be  no  real  foundation  for  the  story  that 
John  Phillips  first  wooed  the  daughter  Tabitha,  and  when  she  re- 
fused him  for  her  cousin  Samuel,  he  turned  his  attentions  to  the 
mother.  The  fact  that  she  was  eighteen  years  older  than  he,  and  the 
daughter  Tabitha  was  more  nearly  his  own  age,  may  have  been  the 
foundation  for  the  rumor.  His  marriage,  however,  seems  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  this  uncertain  young  man.  At  all 
events,  they  lived  happily  together  until  her  death,  twenty-two  years 
later.  With  the  inheritance  from  his  wife  he  built  a  new  house  on 
Water  Street  (on  the  present  site  of  Young's  Hardware  Store)  and 
stocked  the  first  story  with  general  merchandise.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty-four,  then,  John  Phillips  had  begun  his  long  and  prosperous 
career  —  first  as  country  storekeeper,  then  as  importer  and  exporter 
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of  food,  manufactured  goods  and  lumber,  and  finally  as  a  speculator 
in  lands  and,  as  a  banker,  lending  money  at  the  pleasant  rate  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  per  cent.  Records  indicate  that  he  was  as  con- 
scientious in  collecting  debts  and  foreclosing  mortgages  as  he  was  in 
other  matters.  An  old  woman  who  had  lived  in  the  family  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  him,  "He  was  a  good  man,  and  he  always 
soaked  his  back-logs  in  water  over  night." 

In  1747  a  flattering  offer  was  made  to  John  Phillips  to  turn  once 
more  to  the  ministry  and  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Parish 
in  Exeter.  This  congregation  had  seceded  from  the  First  Parish  in 
1744,  with  John  Phillips  and  several  Gilman  cousins  among  the  num- 
ber. The  actual  grounds  for  this  secession  are  now  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Dissatisfaction  with  the  alleged  dullness  of  the  sermons  of 
the  Reverend  John  Odlin  and  his  lack  of  interest  in  the  parish  is  one 
of  the  reasons  given.  Another  is  his  opposition  to  the  coming  to 
Exeter  of  the  revivalist  George  Whitefield,  bringing  the  new  light  of 
the  "Great  Awakening"  first  descried  by  Jonathan  Edwards.  The 
basic  doctrine  of  this  wide-spread  movement  —  salvation  by  faith  as 
opposed  to  salvation  by  works  —  would  not,  however,  seem  to  appeal 
very  strongly  to  those  persons  in  Exeter  who  are  known  to  have 
joined  the  secession.  Evidently  what  they  sought  most  was  relief 
from  the  dullness  of  old  Mr.  Odlin.  John  Phillips  no  doubt  sym- 
pathized with  them,  but  he  could  not  guarantee  to  supply  the 
brilliance  required.  Besides,  by  1747  he  was  a  married  man  with  re- 
sponsibilities and  was  already  well  settled  in  business. 

In  1795,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French  speaking  in  Andover  and 
referring  to  Phillips's  decision  at  this  time  said:  "Finding  that  pub- 
lic speaking  did  not  agree  with  him,  some  other  discouragements 
which  throwed  themselves  in  his  way,  he  quitted  the  business  in 
which  he  officiated  with  great  applause."  The  last  few  words  are 
doubtless  a  complimentary  reference  to  Phillips's  youthful  experi- 
ments in  preaching  in  his  home  town  soon  after  leaving  college, 
when  he  decided  once  and  for  all  "that  public  speaking  did  not  agree 
with  him."  There  is  no  evidence  anywhere  in  his  life  that  "delicacy 
of  the  lungs,"  as  has  been  suggested,  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
decision.    He  always  had  an  abiding  aversion  to  putting  himself 
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forward.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  diffidence  rather  than 
despair  at  ever  equaling  the  eloquence  of  Whitefield,  another  reason 
given,  stood  most  in  his  way.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  relish  the 
pulpit  antics  of  Whitefield,  after  he  had  seen  him  in  action,  and  had 
no  desire  to  emulate  them. 

Yet  he  was  not  certain  that  he  was  doing  all  that  the  Lord  ex- 
pected of  him.  Perhaps  his  was  one  of  those  cases  where  a  strange 
combination  of  vanity  and  self -distrust  sometimes  makes  up  what  is 
called  the  New  England  conscience.  An  uneasy  feeling  of  some 
sort  must  have  prompted  him  in  1762  to  write  to  his  brother  Samuel 
in  Andover  inquiring  about  a  society  that  had  been  formed  to  assist 
in  Christianizing  and  educating  North  American  Indians,  con- 
sidered by  many  clergymen  of  the  day  to  be  descendants  of  the  Lost 
Tribes  of  Israel.  In  this  letter  he  says:  "Our  parents  designed  and 
educated  us  to  serve  Christ  personally  in  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
our  time  has  been  otherwise  employed;  our  labors  by  his  blessing  suc- 
ceeded. May  our  God  have  the  fruits  of  them  for  the  carrying  to 
an  end  the  same  blessed  work  by  such  whom  he  shall  be  pleased  to 
send."  The  object  he  sought  turned  out  to  be  the  Indian  school  in 
Lebanon,  Connecticut,  already  founded  by  Eleazar  Wheelock.  To 
this  school  he  contributed  £100  —  prudendy  in  blankets  —  and  he 
followed  it  with  more  gifts  when  the  school  was  moved  to  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire,  and  became  Dartmouth  College.  A  letter  to 
Wheelock  belittles  a  recent  gift  of  his  in  these  words :  "The  assistance 
afforded  in  the  Indian  service  by  such  an  unworthy  wretch  as  I  feel 
and  know  myself  to  be,  I  could  wish  to  be  known  to  God  only  if 
that  rendered  not  the  benefit  less  extensive  to  my  poor  fellow 
worms."  Here  humility  reaches  the  level  of  positive  extravagance, 
although  charity  had  long  been  a  habit  with  him.  A  passage  in  his 
diary  quoted  by  Plumer  states  that  it  was  his  practice  to  contribute 
a  tenth  of  his  income  to  religion  and  education.  Apparently,  too,  he 
had  for  some  time  been  sending  to  college  boys  like  Joseph  Sewall 
referred  to  in  this  letter  to  the  Reverend  Joseph  Belknap  on  March 
23, 1776.  In  it  he  writes:  "I  now  send  fifty  pounds,  hoping  if  after  the 
frugal  expenditures  thereof  there  should  be  occasion  for  more  you 
will  be  pleased  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  —  no!  the  pleasure  of 
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letting  me  know  what  further  sum  would  be  serviceable."  Educa- 
tion had  been  on  his  mind  for  a  long  time. 

Coincidentally  similar  thoughts  occupied  the  odd  moments  of 
John  Phillips's  busy  nephew  Samuel.  In  the  year  1776,  while  engaged 
with  his  friend  Eliphalet  Pearson  in  making  experiments  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  for  the  Continental  Army,  and  later 
constructing  and  operating  a  powder  mill  in  Andover,  he  put  these 
thoughts  down  on  paper.  This  manuscript  in  Samuel  Phillips's  hand- 
writing, unsigned  and  dated  only  "Monday  morning  at  five  o'clock," 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  school  to  check  "the  decay  of  virtue, 
public  and  private,  and  the  prevalence  of  public  and  private  vice." 
Without  doubt  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.  discussed  the  idea  with  his  uncle 
John  in  Exeter  as  well  as  with  his  father,  for  on  September  24,  1776 
he  received  the  following  letter  from  John  Phillips,  which  said: 

Rejoice  that  our  judicious  well  dispos'd  friends  so  happily  agree  with 
us  on  our  propos'd  establishment  and  that  there  is  so  good  a  prospect  of 
procuring  land  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  so  agreeably  &  remarkably 
strikes  all  our  minds.  ...  I  greatly  desire  a  School  may  be  forwarded  — 
if  the  Land  can't  yet  be  obtained;  but  leave  the  whole  to  your  Conduct. 

The  town  referred  to  is,  of  course,  Andover,  and  early  the  next 
year  young  Phillips's  father  purchased  for  the  new  school  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  land  in  that  town;  his  uncle  the  same  year  testified 
to  his  interest  by  contributing  a  little  over  f  1600.  In  passing  it  may 
be  noted  that  John  Phillips  gave  in  all  some  £10,  iiz^-os-^/icl  (about 
$32,000  in  the  money  equivalent  of  that  time)  to  the  Academy  at 
Andover.  This  amount  includes  the  one-third  share  of  his  estate 
left  to  it  in  his  will.  As  long  as  he  lived,  Dr.  Phillips  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Andover,  and  from  1791  to  1794  he  served 
as  President  of  the  Board. 

An  early  sentence  in  the  Andover  Constitution  begins:  "Earnestly 
wishing  that  this  Institution  may  grow  and  flourish,  that  the  advan- 
tages of  it  may  be  extensive  and  lasting,  that  its  usefulness  may  be  so 
manifest  as  to  lead  the  way  to  other  establishments  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples  "  Acting  apparently  on  this  proposition,  John  Phillips 

decided  to  found  a  similar  institution  in  the  town  where  he  lived  and 
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had  made  his  fortune.  This  idea  young  Samuel  Phillips  greeted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  on  April  23,  1781,  he  generously  wrote  his  uncle  as 
follows : 

The  joy  I  felt  on  finding  that  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  another  Academy  was  great  indeed;  so  great  that  I  hardly 
know  of  anything  within  human  reach  that  could  have  given  me  more 
satisfaction,  save  the  intelligence  that  your  purpose  was  executed. 

For  reference,  these  facts  may  be  of  interest.  On  April  28,  1778, 
the  Trustees  at  Andover  held  their  first  meeting,  and  on  April  30,  the 
Academy  was  opened  with  Eliphalet  Pearson  as  Preceptor.  An  Act 
of  Incorporation,  passed  by  the  old  Provincial  Court  on  October  4, 
1780,  established  the  name  of  the  school  as  Phillips  Academy.  Six 
months  later,  on  April  3, 1781,  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  was  signed  by  Meshech  Weare,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  "President"  as  he  was  then  called.  On  May  17,  1781, 
John  Phillips  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  signed  the  Deed  of  Gift.  The 
latter  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  "The  Constitution."  According  to 
the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  for  May  10,  1783,  the  First  Academy 
Building  was  dedicated  on  May  1  of  that  same  year. 

The  constitution  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  follows  closely 
the  wording  of  the  constitution  of  Phillips  Andover  —  with  two 
notable  exceptions.  The  first  is  that  John  Phillips  reserved  for  him- 
self alone  the  right  to  name  his  own  successor  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  make  any  special  rules  for  the  administration  of 
the  Academy  and  to  name  the  "first  instructor."  The  second  excep- 
tion is  that  he  omitted  direct  censure  of  "the  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous doctrine  of  justification  by  our  own  merit"  which  appears  in  the 
Andover  document. 

These  facts  are  worth  attention.  Undoubtedly  the  similarity  of  the 
two  constitutions  is  not  due  to  inadvertence  or  lack  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  John  Phillips.  Both  he  and  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.  had  some 
real  hope  of  leading  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools  on 
principles  identical  with  their  own.  It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
both  constitutions  require  that  "these  regulations  shall  be  read  by  the 
president  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees."  His  reserving  to 
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himself  such  seemingly  autocratic  powers  is  not  surprising  since  it 
was  his  intention  to  make  this  school  heir  to  the  largest  sum  of 
money  heretofore  given  to  any  educational  institution  in  America. 
In  this  act  he  had  no  collaborators. 

His  omission  of  censure  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  merit, 
or  "salvation  by  works,"  and  his  substitution  of  a  rather  general  state- 
ment of  Trinitarian  belief  was  quite  characteristic  of  him  and  of  real 
significance  in  the  later  history  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
Himself  a  believer  in  "salvation  by  faith,"  a  true  Calvinist,  he  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  other  belief  was  wrong.  In  a  letter  to 
his  nephew  on  January  i,  1778  he  expressed  the  same  breadth  of 
view,  writing  that  he  was  "more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  need  of 
scholars  being  under  the  tuition  of  instructors  who  are  of  what  we 
call  Calvinistic  Principles.  I  would  not  employ  any  that  neglected 
teaching  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  or  if  any  part  was  objected  to, 
should  expect  to  know  what  part."  He  adds  reassuringly,  however, 
"But  what  shall  I  say  —  a  sound  divine  will  not  need  much  scrutiniz- 
ing to  discover  his  real  principles."  The  latitude  permitted  in  this 
passage  is  certainly  more  significant  than  the  restrictions.  In  1781, 
he  gave  further  evidence  of  tolerance.  As  Professor  Hoyt  observes, 
"Of  the  seven  original  trustees  appointed  by  himself,  two,  John 
Pickering,  LL.D.  and  Rev.  Benjamin  Thurston  were  Arminians;  and 
three  others,  Hon.  Paine  Wingate,  Hon.  Oliver  Peabody,  and  Hon. 
Taylor  Gilman,  together  with  the  second  Preceptor,  Benjamin  Ab- 
bot, LL.D.,  men  of  his  own  selection  at  different  times  prior  to  his 
death,  all  entertained  theological  views  at  variance  with  his  own." 
Arminius  (1560-1609)  was  the  Dutch  Protestant  divine  who,  in  op- 
posing the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  taught  by  Calvin,  fore- 
shadowed liberal  religious  thought  of  a  later  date. 

John  T.  Perry,  Class  of  1843,  moreover,  is  authority  for  the  story 
that  when  Benjamin  Abbot  was  being  considered  for  the  position  of 
Preceptor  in  1788,  the  young  Harvard  graduate  expressed  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  his  own  doctrinal  views  would  measure  up  to 
the  orthodox  standards  of  the  Founder.  To  this  John  Phillips  is  said 
to  have  growled,  "Have  a  glass  of  brandy,  Mr.  Abbot." 

Unlike  his  Andover  nephew,  John  Phillips  in  Exeter  in  the  mean- 
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time  was  far  from  exploding  gunpowder  or  even  manufacturing  it. 
Attention  to  business  had  brought  him  prosperity  and  sufficient 
prominence  so  that  he  had  been  elected  to  sundry  local  offices: 
auditor  of  town  accounts,  selectman,  surveyor  of  highways,  overseer 
of  the  poor,  and  member  of  various  town  committees.  On  October  9, 
1765,  his  wife  Sarah  had  died  at  the  age  of  64.  Phillips,  then  nearly 
46,  showed  in  a  letter  to  his  wife's  granddaughter  that  he  was  deeply 
affected  by  his  loss  and  by  the  sympathy  the  younger  woman  had  ex- 
pressed. Two  years  later  on  November  3,  1767  he  married  for  the 
second  time  a  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hale,  wife  of  the  late  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Hale.  She  was  of  the  same  age  as  John  Phillips.  From 
1771-1774  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  and  was 
later  appointed  by  Governor  Wentworth  Colonel  of  a  military  corps 
known  as  the  Exeter  Cadets.  In  1772,  the  Governor  also  appointed 
him  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In  1770  he  had  been 
chairman  of  a  committee  in  Exeter  which  wrote  a  remonstrance  to 
England  against  injustice  to  the  Colony,  and  in  1775,  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Exeter  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  In  1777,  Dartmouth  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

As  Governor  Plumer  said,  on  principle  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
Revolution  or  of  separation  from  England.  In  his  sketch  of  the 
Academy,  Bell  says  of  John  Phillips  "He  was  not  the  stuff  of  which 
revolutions  are  made.  He  had  been  educated  in  a  reverence  for 
authority  and  felt  no  hardship  from  the  mother  country  such  as  to 
justify  resistance  to  it."  He  had  been  given  positions  of  honor  by  the 
Royal  Governor,  and  he  had  had  a  prosperous  trade  with  England, 
shipping  many  a  white  pine  mast  and  spar  for  the  Royal  Navy.  In 
a  letter  to  President  Wheelock  dated  June  6,  1776,  he  expressed  grave 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  saying, 

I  have  just  now  seen  the  Declaration  of  Independency  and  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  experience  whether  we  are  able  to  sup- 
port it  —  or  whether  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  on  both 
sides  will  not  be  ruinous.  The  Lord  in  mercy  may  prevent  it  and  make 
us  mutual  blessings  to  and  [not]  destroyers  of  one  another. 

All  of  this  was  merely  an  example  of  Phillips's  conservatism  in 
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practical  affairs.  It  was  his  nature  to  be  quite  as  conscious  of  the 
hazards  as  of  the  possible  benefits  in  a  change.  Not  for  a  moment 
did  he  harbor  real  Royalist  sympathies.  What  is  more  likely  is  that 
he  had  good  reasons  for  distrusting  certain  leaders  of  the  rebellion. 
Many  other  loyal  colonists  felt  the  same  way.  Nevertheless,  he  re- 
spected the  sentiments  of  his  fellow  townsmen  and  they  apparently 
respected  him,  as  election  to  the  offices  mentioned  plainly  shows. 
After  the  War  he  was  sent  as  a  representative  to  the  Provincial 
Congress. 

About  this  time  there  is  another  glimpse  of  John  Phillips  in  a 
letter  which  Josiah  Quincy,  later  President  of  Harvard,  wrote  to  Dr. 
Soule  in  1855.  In  it  he  said: 

About  the  year  1785  I  visited  at  Exeter,  with  my  mother,  who  was  his 
niece.  I  spent  three  or  four  days  there,  and  partook  of  his  simple  meals. 
I  heard  him  at  his  family  devotions.  I  shall  never  forget  the  patriarchal 
sweetness  of  his  countenance,  or  the  somewhat  stern,  yet  not  unattractive 
manner,  in  which  he  greeted  and  responded.  He  had  an  austere  faith, 
softened  by  natural  temperament  and  inherent  kindliness  of  spirit. 

From  now  on  little  more  is  heard  of  John  Phillips  except  in  matters 
connected  with  the  Academy.  On  May  1,  1783,  he  was  present  at 
the  ceremonies  dedicating  the  First  Academy  Building  and  install- 
ing William  Woodbridge  as  first  "preceptor."  He  heard  himself 
addressed  by  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Thurston,  Clerk  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  as  a  munificent  benefactor,  and  he  heard  the  Reverend 
David  McClure  charge  William  Woodbridge  with  his  "arduous 
and  weighty"  duties.  He  heard  Mr.  Woodbridge  accept  these  with 
solemnity  and  "forsake  his  tender  friends,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  pros- 
pect of  affluence  and  the  pleasing  hopes  of  more  leisure  life."  Ap- 
parently John  Phillips  said  nothing,  and  his  silence  seemed  to  give 
grim  assent. 

Henceforth  his  benefactions  to  Dartmouth  and  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  in  Hanover  became  less  frequent.  In  fact, 
in  1775  and  in  1784,  these  meetings  were  held  in  Exeter  to  insure  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Phillips.  On  March  19,  1793,  John  Phillips  signed 
an  application  for  readmission  to  the  First  Parish  in  Exeter  and  was 
accepted.  Affairs  in  the  Second  Parish  had  not  prospered  after  the 
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death  of  the  Reverend  Daniel  Rogers  in  1785,  and  since  then  Dr. 
Phillips  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  reunite  the  two  parishes.  These 
few  items  are  all  the  news  there  is  of  him  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life. 

John  Phillips  now  appears  to  have  become  the  sort  of  crotchety 
old  gentleman  of  whom  Bell  quotes  "a  venerable  lady  of  Exeter"  as 
stating  "that  it  was  Dr.  Phillips's  habit  in  his  later  years  to  pace  up 
and  down  the  platform  before  his  house  and  to  insist  that  every  boy 
who  passed  should  doff  his  hat  and  every  girl  make  a  courtesy  to 
him."  Memories  of  him  ceased  not  long  after,  for  on  April  21,  1795, 
he  died.  In  the  memorial  service  for  him  in  his  native  town  of 
Andover  on  May  3,  1795,,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French  gave  this 
account  of  his  last  days: 

His  last  illness  was  very  short.  He  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  fainting 
fit  on  Monday  morning,  from  which  he  in  part  recovered,  so  as  to  walk 
about  the  house,  and  was  perfectly  sensible  and  apprised  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  and  spoke  of  it  to  his  friends  with  calmness  and  serenity, 
and  with  apparent  pleasure.  And,  according  to  information,  expressed 
himself  in  words  to  this  effect:  "My  work  is  done,  I  have  settled  all  my 
affairs,  and  have  now  nothing  to  do  but  die;  it  is  no  matter  how  soon." 
And  retaining  his  reason  to  the  last,  the  next  morning  he  died,  April 
the  21st,  1795,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  Upper  Front  Street  in 
Exeter,  but  in  1865  the  Trustees  had  the  remains  of  the  Founder  and 
of  his  two  wives  transferred  to  the  new  cemetery  on  Linden  Street. 
The  second  Mrs.  Phillips  had  died  in  1797. 

The  most  appropriate  epitaph  for  the  man  to  whom  all  sons  of 
Exeter  owe  one  of  the  deepest  debts  of  their  lives  is  one  suggested 
shortly  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  formerly  Preceptor 
at  Andover  and  then  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages at  Harvard:  "Without  natural  issue,  he  made  posterity  his 
heir." 
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More  About  John  Phillips 

In  this  search  after  the  man  Phillips  and  the  real  connection  be- 
tween his  character  and  that  of  the  school  which  he  founded,  one 
cannot  ignore  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  gifts  to  education  in  gen- 
eral. There  is,  however,  some  trouble  in  estimating  the  exact  amounts 
and  especially  their  value  in  currency  of  the  present  day.  In  1883 
Governor  Bell  cautioned  against  underestimation.  He  said:  "In  the 
present  era  of  vast  acquiring  and  munificent  giving  there  is  danger 
of  undervaluing  the  bounty  expressed  by  these  modest  figures  [the 
$60,000  to  Exeter].  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  worth  of 
money  one  hundred  years  ago  was  four-fold  greater  than  it  is  today; 
that  the  Founder  devoted  to  this  object  the  major  part  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  laborious  and  extraordinarily  successful  life;  and 
that  no  endowment  of  a  single  enterprise  in  the  country  up  to  that 
time  approached  this  in  magnitude."  To  approximate  values  today, 
we  should  probably  multiply  the  1883  figure  at  least  four  times  again. 
As  a  footnote,  it  should  be  said  that  the  commonly  accepted  rate  then 
was  six  shillings  to  the  dollar,  twenty  shillings  to  the  pound,  making 
the  colonial  pound  worth  about  $3.20. 

Here  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  John  Phillips's  benefactions.  To 
the  "College  in  New  Jersey"  [Princeton]  the  three  Phillips 
brothers  gave  $1,000;  perhaps  John's  share  was  $300.  Between  1777 
and  1795  he  gave  to  Dartmouth  College,  in  land,  in  "kind,"  in  notes 
and  cash  a  total  of  £2,537,  or  $8,128.  To  his  nephew's  academy  at 
Andover,  he  gave  £10,214  or  about  $32,682.  To  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  he  gave  and  bequeathed  between  $60,000  and  $75,000. 
The  reason  for  setting  a  higher  figure  for  the  last  amount  than  has 
usually  been  given  is  that  in  1818,  the  Treasurer  reported  Academy 
resources  at  $74,466.55,  and  there  had  been  no  addition  to  the  orig- 
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inal  endowment  except  two  funds  amounting  to  $1,100.  In  spite  of 
various  reports,  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  can  find  no  evi- 
dence that  he  ever  gave  money  to  his  own  college,  "perhaps  because 
it  was  not  heathen,"  as  one  Harvard  man  has  said. 

At  all  events,  he  seems  to  have  paid  his  widow  a  similar  question- 
able compliment.  In  his  will,  dated  September  7,  1789,  he  stipulated 
that  she  was  to  receive  only  one  thousand  silver  dollars,  the  house- 
hold goods  which  she  had  brought  with  her  at  her  marriage,  and 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  produce  annually  from  Phillips's  farm.  Al- 
though she  had  deeded  away  her  dower  rights  in  the  original  deed 
of  gift  to  the  Academy  which  she  and  John  Phillips  had  signed 
jointly,  she  wrote  a  vigorous  letter  to  the  Trustees  protesting  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  will.  On  April  21,  1795,  the  Trustees  replied  and 
proposed  to  give  her  fifty  pounds,  pay  her  £100  annually,  give  her  a 
cow,  allow  her  the  use  of  her  own  house  and  garden  and  half  the 
furniture  in  the  house  beyond  that  which  was  her  own  property, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover  would  pay  one-third  of  the  sums  mentioned.  Happily 
Andover  acquiesced,  added  another  cow,  and  Mrs.  Phillips  was  satis- 
fied until  the  day  of  her  death,  two  years  later.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  $1,000  in  those  days  would  represent  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
$16,000  today,  but  it  is  also  as  true  that  if  John  Phillips's  donations 
are  a  gauge  of  his  fortune,  he  must  have  been  worth  at  least  $100,000, 
an  amount  which  in  terms  of  current  value  would  rank  him  a  mil- 
lionaire today. 

John  Phillips  has  always  been  regarded  as  something  of  a  paradox : 
the  stern  and  aristocratic  Calvinist  who  founded  a  school  later 
known  for  its  democratic  spirit  and  tolerant  religious  views.  Yet  a 
closer  look  at  even  the  outlines  of  his  life  explains  away  much  of  the 
mystery.  He  began  with  a  keen  mind,  as  is  shown  by  his  entering 
college  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  at  graduation  being  chosen  to  de- 
liver the  Salutatory  Oration.  A  good  scholar,  he  turned  at  first  to 
study  for  the  learned  profession  of  ministry  and  then  of  medicine. 
These  apparently  he  did  not  find  congenial.  Hesitant  and  self-dis- 
trustful, he  retired  to  the  country  home  of  his  grandmother,  where 
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for  a  while  he  taught  school  and  helped  a  local  merchant  with  his 
accounts.  When  this  man  died,  he  found  refuge  in  his  home  and  in 
marriage  with  his  widow,  a  considerably  older  person  and  a  woman 
of  means.  In  managing  her  business  affairs,  which  had  now  become 
his  own,  he  found  scope  for  his  natural  abilities.  Art,  music,  or  lit- 
erature did  not  interest  him.  His  activities  in  town  and  church  were 
all  of  the  practical  sort.  A  list  of  his  books,  which  is  all  that  remains 
of  his  library,  shows  only  volumes  of  sermons,  books  on  theological 
subjects,  several  of  a  practical  nature,  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Pomfret's  poems,  and  Watts's  hymns. 
His  letters  reveal  little  skill  in  self-expression.  All  in  all,  it  was  a 
cautious  and  businesslike  view  of  life  that  he  took.  At  one  time  he 
resisted  a  second  attempt  to  lure  him  into  the  ministry;  forensics 
of  the  pulpit  were  not  for  him.  Although  he  always  did  his  duty  in 
public  office,  politics  —  especially  revolutionary  ideas —  did  not  ap- 
peal to  him.  When  he  did  not  like  a  situation,  he  did  not  protest. 
He  quietly  walked  away.  Simple  in  his  own  tastes,  scrupulous  in 
business,  and  kindly  by  nature,  he  was  moved  all  his  life  by  a  strong 
sense  of  obligation.  To  church  and  school  he  regularly  gave  a  tenth 
of  his  income.  Eventually  it  seemed  to  him  that  education  rather 
than  exhortation  was  the  best  instrument  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  Christians  should  educate  before  they  could  hope  to  con- 
vert. Hence  his  early  interest  in  contributing  to  the  education  of  the 
Indians  and  hence  his  later  enthusiasm  for  the  project  at  Andover 
of  his  nephew  Samuel.  "The  logical  conclusion  of  Religion  is  Edu- 
cation" was  his  own  version  of  noblesse  oblige.  This  finally  became 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life. 

Many  years  later  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  gave  a  memo- 
rable definition  of  the  debt  which  Exeter  owes  to  John  Phillips.  At 
the  General  Reunion  exercises  in  1903  he  said,  "We  never  really 
know  a  great  man  till  we  get  him  into  the  right  perspective,"  and 
this  was  his  estimate  of  the  Founder  from  the  perspective  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years: 

John  Phillips  seems  to  me  to  stand  among  that  rare  group  of  men  who 
have  in  them  the  element  of  futurity  in  their  thinking  and  in  their  action. 
He  was  very  evidently  a  man  of  his  own  time,  but  he  was  more  evi- 
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dently  a  man  of  our  time,  else  we  should  not  be  here  today.  We  are  in 
the  habit  of  saying  of  men  that  they  built  better  than  they  knew  —  I 
do  not  believe  it.  This  man  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  built  as  he 
knew,  and  the  result  is  no  surprise  to  him. 

John  Phillips  stands  to  me  —  it  is  another  rare  distinction  —  as  a  man 
who  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  doing  a  great  thing.  As  was  said  so 
admirably  this  morning,  the  Phillipses  were  the  men  who  took  the 
initiative  in  allying  wealth  with  education.  All  our  schools  and  colleges 
and  universites  had  been  well  born  and  well  bred,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  came  out  of  hard  poverty;  but  when  this  family  arrived  and  thought 
the  matter  over,  it  took  the  initiative,  as  I  have  said,  in  allying  wealth 
with  education.  But  it  cost  something.  It  is  one  thing  to  earn  money;  it 
is  another  thing  to  make  money.  It  is  one  thing  to  go  down  into  the 
market  and  make  a  million  a  day  and  turn  over  half  of  it  to  an  institution; 
it  is  another  thing  to  set  one's  self  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  to  earning 
and  saving,  till  one  at  the  last  can  reckon  up  his  earnings  and  his  savings 
by  the  thousands,  and  then  turn  them  over  to  the  just  and  sure  future. 
That  was  what  this  man  did. 

John  Phillips  stands  to  me  for  a  man  who  takes  the  reward  of  con- 
sistent motives,  a  man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  logic  of  his  faith.  .  .  . 
Religion  was  the  biggest  thing  on  the  horizon  in  this  man's  time;  it  was 
as  big  as  anything  we  think  about  today.  He  talked  about  the  Kingdom 
of  God  as  we  talk  about  national  expansion,  and  it  was  all  perfectly 
real  to  him.  The  religion  out  of  which  he  took  his  start  in  his  thinking 
was  a  religion  at  that  time  which  was  working  tremendously  toward  the 
saving  of  men.  The  distinction  of  this  man  was  that  he  did  not  stop 
with  that  idea.  If  it  is  worth  saving  a  man  it  is  worth  saving  the  best 
man,  and  it  is  worth  saving  the  best  man  to  the  best  thing  there  is  in  him. 
John  Phillips  caught  that  idea,  and  so  he  said,  "The  logical  conclusion  of 
religion  is  education."  Get  your  best  men,  and  put  the  best  thing  into 
them,  and  take  the  best  thing  out  of  them,  and  you  have  something  that 
religion  can  afford  to  stand  for.  And  so  his  idea  of  the  educated  man  was 
that  of  the  powerful  man,  the  useful  man,  and  the  lasting  man,  and  the 
records  of  this  institution  show  that  he  got  just  what  he  intended  to  get. 
He  had  it  all  in  his  idea.  He  put  it  down  in  his  foundation.  You  have 
built  upon  it,  you  are  getting  the  results  of  it;  and  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  idea  will  not  work,  for  it  is  in  the  eternal  order. 

The  portrait  of  John  Phillips  reproduced  at  the  front  of  this  vol- 
ume was  painted  by  Joseph  Steward  in  1793  and  hangs  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  in  Hartford.  On  August  28, 
1793  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  commissioned  Steward,  of  the  Class 
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of  1780,  "to  take  a  whole  portrait  of  the  honorable  John  Phillips, 
LL.D.  ...  at  the  price  of  twelve  guineas  including  his  expenses  of 
travelling  to  and  from  Exeter  for  the  purpose."  It  is  believed  that 
this  bust  portrait  is  the  original  from  which  the  fine  "whole  por- 
trait" in  the  Baker  Memorial  Library  at  Dartmouth  was  scrupulously 
copied. 

What  we  see  here  is  the  face  of  a  man  of  uncomplicated  charac- 
ter, with  kind  eyes  and  a  prim  mouth.  It  is  not  the  face  of  a  person 
with  strong  passions,  and  we  recall  his  two  comfortable  marriages 
and  his  unsentimental  will.  Nor  was  he  "the  stuff  of  which  revolu- 
tions are  made."  He  seems  to  have  had  what  we  have  learned  to  call 
"a  single  track  mind."  A  sound  curriculum  meant  more  to  him 
than  an  exacting  catechism.  The  face  may  lack  subtlety  and  humor, 
but  there  is  no  guile  in  it.  This  man,  you  would  say,  comes  from  the 
country. 

As  has  been  said,  the  idea  of  founding  a  school  like  the  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover  and  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  undoubtedly 
originated  with  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  probably  in  the  year  1776.  The 
purpose  is  clearly  stated  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Andover 
constitution:  "A  short  reflection  upon  the  grand  design  of  the  great 
Parent  of  the  Universe  in  the  creation  of  mankind  and  the  im- 
provements of  which  the  mind  is  capable,  both  in  knowledge  and 
virtue  as  well  as  upon  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  vice,  disorder 
and  wickedness,  .  .  .  must  occasion,  in  a  thoughtful  mind,  an  earnest 
solicitude  to  find  the  source  of  these  evils  and  their  remedy."  The 
remedy,  the  constitution  goes  on  to  say,  is  the  establishment  of  "pub- 
lic free  schools  or  academies"  for  the  young  where  they  receive  in- 
struction in  matters  mental,  moral,  healthful,  and  spiritual.  Toward 
the  end  comes  this  word  of  caution : 

And  in  order  to  prevent  the  smallest  perversion  of  the  true  intent  of 
this  Foundation,  it  is  again  declared  that  the  first  and  principal  object 
of  this  Institution  is  the  promotion  of  true  Piety  and  Virtue;  the  second, 
instruction  in  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  together  with 
writing,  arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking;  the  third,  practical 
geometry,  logic  and  geography;  and  the  fourth  such  other  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  and  ability  may  hereafter 
admit  and  as  the  Trustees  shall  direct. 
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The  Exeter  constitution  repeats  both  of  these  passages,  and  in  only 
slightly  different  words. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  on  the  sources  of  Sam- 
uel Phillips's  notions  about  education.  It  has  been  suggested  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  different  persons  that  John  Milton  in  his  Tractate  of 
Education  (1644),  John  Locke  in  his  Thoughts  on  Education  (1686), 
Jonathan  Edwards's  Narrative  of  Many  Surprising  Conversions 
(1736)  and  Thoughts  Concering  the  Present  Revival  of  Religion  in 
New  England  (1742)  and  Edwards's  reference  to  the  Reverend 
Philip  Doddridge's  academy  in  Northamptonshire  (1729),  each  may 
have  been  his  inspiration.  A  careful  reading  of  these  various  works, 
however,  must  leave  the  reader  unconvinced.  Milton,  to  be  sure, 
recommends  one  "to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it 
fit  for  an  academy,"  where  the  system  of  instruction  which  he  pro- 
poses is  calculated  to  lead  to  "the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  the  hatred 
of  vice."  Locke,  whom  Edwards  followed,  says  "that  which  every 
gentleman  that  takes  any  care  of  his  education  desires  for  his  son 
[are]  these  four  things:  virtue,  wisdom,  breeding,  and  learning." 
He  then  goes  on  interestingly  to  say,  "You  will  wonder  perhaps 
that  I  put  learning  last,  especially  if  I  tell  you  that  I  think  it  the  least 
part.  This  may  seem  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a  bookish  man.  When 
I  consider  what  ado  is  made  about  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  how 
many  years  are  spent  on  it,  and  what  a  noise  and  business  it  makes 
to  no  good  purpose,  I  can  hardly  forbear  thinking  that  the  parents 
of  children  still  live  in  fear  of  the  schoolmaster's  rod."  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  having  made  one  point  at  the  expense  of  the  Clas- 
sics, he  later  says,  "I  am  not  speaking  against  Greek  and  Latin;  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  studied  and  the  Latin  at  least  understood  by 
every  gendeman."  And  toward  the  end  of  his  discourse  he  says, 
"These  are  my  present  thoughts  concerning  learning  and  accomp- 
lishments. The  great  business  of  all  is  virtue  and  wisdom."  Both 
Phillips  constitutions  give  the  same  priority  to  character. 

Granted  a  natural  similarity  in  vocabulary  between  these  writers 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  and  those  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
authors  of  the  Phillips  Constitutions,  the  reader  can  judge  for  him- 
self how  great  he  thinks  the  debt  really  is.  One  talked  about  virtue 
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and  vice  then,  it  seems,  instead  of  scholastic  aptitude,  syndromes, 
and  complexes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  H.  D.  Curwen  pointed  out 
the  other  day  another  striking  parallel.  Phillips  says,  "Goodness 
without  knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  good- 
ness is  dangerous."  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  his  Rasselas  has  Imlac 
quote  the  old  astronomer  as  saying  "Integrity  without  knowledge  is 
weak  and  useless,  and  knowledge  without  integrity  is  dangerous  and 
dreadful."  As  early  as  1736  Dr.  Johnson  also  had  an  academy,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  if  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.  had  in  mind  the  kind  of  school 
that  would  attract  pupils  like  David  Garrick. 

What  seems  most  likely  is  that  the  idea  of  an  academy  grew  im- 
perceptibly out  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.'s  own  reading  and  education. 
He  may  have  hoped  to  have  a  school  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the 
one  which  Plato  kept  in  Athens  or  as  little  as  possible  like  the  one 
kept  by  Master  Samuel  Moody  in  South  Byfield,  which  as  a  boy  he 
had  attended.  What  was  new  about  it,  in  this  country  at  least,  was 
that  the  emphasis  was  to  be  on  the  moral  rather  than  the  intellectual. 
It  was  also  to  be  a  practical  and  a  democratic  place. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  John  Phillips  collaborated  with  his 
nephew  in  plans  for  the  first  academy  and  possibly,  too,  in  framing 
the  constitution.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1776  he  wrote  to 
Samuel,  Jr.  of  "our  proposed  establishment"  and  that  same  year 
made  a  donation  to  it  of  some  f  1600.  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also,"  but  one  can  count  on  John  Phillips's  head  as 
having  been  there  first.  The  careful  and  orderly  provision  for  all 
contingencies  in  the  Constitution  suggests  the  working  of  a  prac- 
tical, if  not  legal,  mind,  and  John  Phillips  by  that  time  had  had  four 
years'  experience  as  a  judge.  It  may  be  noticed  that  nowhere  in 
either  document  is  there  any  reference  to  higher  education.  In  1827, 
John  Taylor  Gilman,  who  succeeded  John  Phillips  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  said  that  Dr. 
Phillips  "in  his  last  years  frequently  expressed  his  expectation  that 
the  time  would  come  when  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  students 
to  go  from  this  to  any  other  seminary  for  completing  a  thorough 
education."  Whether  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.  had  the  same  idea  or  not 
we  do  not  know,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  omission  of  prepara- 
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tion  for  college  as  an  aim  of  the  academies  may  have  come  from  John 
Phillips. 

In  the  pages  which  follow  it  will  be  seen  how  faithfully  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  has  kept  to  the  spirit  of  its  Founder  and  to 
what  extent  it  has  grown  and  developed  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution  which  he  left.  The  late  George  B.  Rogers  of  the 
Exeter  Faculty  expressed  his  opinion  in  these  words: 

It  is  not  the  niceties  of  the  Founder's  theological  beliefs  nor  his 
thoughts  on  education  that  have  persisted,  but  rather  the  things  he  was 
hardly  conscious  of  and  took  for  granted:  the  seriousness  of  living  and 
learning,  the  difficulty  of  learning  and  the  willing  acceptance  of  this  dif- 
ficulty, reverence  for  duty  as  the  spring  of  all  our  actions,  a  respect  for 
work  as  such,  a  scorn  of  softness,  a  belief  in  discipline,  in  strictest  jus- 
tice, and  in  individual  freedom.  These  are  Puritan  qualities,  and  the 
school  through  all  these  generations,  remains  a  Puritan  school. 

Here  may  be  inserted  two  or  three  items  of  incidental  interest. 
The  official  seal  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  is  a  redrawing  of 
the  seal  which  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees  record  that  Samuel 
Phillips,  Junior,  presented  to  the  Academy  on  October  12,  1784.  An 
impress  of  this  seal  appears  on  early  "certificates"  of  the  Academy. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Andover  seal,  except  that  the 
shape  is  oval  instead  of  round  and  the  Greek  motto  XAPITI  ©EOT, 
CHARITI  THEOU,  "By  the  grace  of  God,"  is  added.  The  Latin 
motto  FINIS  ORIGINE  PENDET  appears  on  both.  As  Mr.  Nor- 
man L.  Hatch  has  pointed  out,  the  quotation  is  from  the  Astronomica 
of  Manilius  (IV. 16),  where  the  meaning  is  quite  clearly  "One's  end 
depends  on  one's  origin,"  upon  foreordination.  This  is  pure  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  as  opposed  to  redemption  by  endeavor  or  "works," 
and  a  most  discouraging  sentiment  from  the  Exeter  point  of  view. 
The  educational  theories  of  John  Phillips  and  Benjamin  Abbot  fol- 
lowed a  freer  translation:  "The  finish  depends  upon  the  start,"  or 
"Well  begun  is  half  done."  One  wonders  just  what  Samuel  Phillips, 
Junior,  had  in  mind  when  he  chose  the  motto  in  the  first  place. 

The  lion  which  emerged  conspicuously  at  the  Sesquicentennial 
celebration  in  1931  as  a  distinctively  Exeter  symbol  sprang  straight 
from  John  Phillips's  bookplate.   How  he  had  come  there  is  related 
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in  an  article  by  E.  C.  Alder  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Bulletin  for  De- 
cember 1905.  Mr.  Alder  writes: 

It  was  probably  in  the  year  1775,  as  the  engraving  shows,  that  John 
Phillips  gave  to  Hurd  his  order  for  a  bookplate  of  armorial  design  which 
should  bear  his  name  and  that  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  accurateness  of  the  work,  the  Founder  seems  to  have  left 
the  question  of  heraldry  entirely  to  the  artist.  As  Allen  has  pointed  out, 
Hurd  was  by  no  means  a  careful  student  of  such  matters.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  custom  in  the  early  days  of  our  country  to  assume  the  coat  of  arms 
of  an  English  family  simply  because  the  names  coincided,  and  in  the 
bookplate  of  John  Phillips  we  apparently  have  an  example  of  such  mis- 
appropriation. According  to  Cunningham,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Phillips  family  is  a  lion  rampant  gardant  sable,  upon  a  field  of  azure 
and  ermine,  bearing  a  demi-lion  gardant  sable  as  crest;  but  Hurd,  finding 
perhaps  in  Guillim  or  some  similar  book  on  heraldry  the  coat  of  arms  of 
a  Phillips  family  of  Cornwall,  —  or  a  lion  rampant  sable  chained  of  the 
first,  crest  as  lion,  as  in  the  arms,  —  simply  proceeded  to  make  use  of  it 
without  further  investigation. 

Nathaniel  Hurd  (1730-1777)  was  one  of  the  foremost  seal  cutters 
and  die  engravers  of  his  time.  Charles  Dexter  Allen  is  the  author 
of  American  Boo\  Plates,  New  York,  1894,  and  the  reference  is  to 
Page  18.  The  heraldic  language  is  from  Burke's  "General  Armory," 
under  Phillips  Newport  House,  co.  Cornwall. 

The  origin  of  Exeter's  chosen  colors,  red  and  grey,  is  somewhat 
less  certain.  From  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  identification  of  con- 
testants in  sports  has  often  initiated  choices  of  colors.  At  the  Boston 
City  Regatta  on  June  19,  1858,  a  Harvard  crew  sent  up  to  C.  F. 
Hovey's  for  six  China  silk  handkerchiefs  of  brilliant  crimson  to  wear 
as  turbans  to  distinguish  themselves  from  many  other  entries.  This 
was  the  origin  of  Harvard  crimson,  and  it  seems  probable  that  when 
Exeter  adopted  the  favorite  sport  of  Harvard  in  the  sixties,  she  also 
adopted  in  part  the  Harvard  colors.  Certainly  there  is  no  record  of 
the  use  of  crimson,  or  red,  at  Exeter  before  this  time.  What  circum- 
stance added  grey  is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  it  was  the  first  football  game 
with  Andover  in  1878,  when  Exeter  was  drubbed  in  the  clay  22  to  0. 
If  so,  it  served  as  a  kind  of  memento  mori  to  produce  the  18  to  0 
victory  for  Exeter  the  next  year. 


IV 

Early  Years  of  the  Academy 

William  Woodbridge  1783-1788 
Benjamin  Abbot  178 8 -183 8 

This  town  has  the  happiness  of  being  the  seat  of  the  best  endowed 
academy  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  by  the  liberal  donation  of 
the  Hon.  John  Phillips  LL.D.,  in  the  year  1781.  Mr.  William  Wood- 
bridge  was  publickly  inducted  into  the  preceptorship  in  May,  1783; 
who,  resigning  the  place  in  1788,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ab- 
bot, the  present  preceptor.  His  salary  is  £150  per  annum;  and  he  has  an 
assistant,  who  usually  receives  about  half  this  sum.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  from  40  to  60.  .  .  .  The  donation,  constituting  the  original  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  Academy,  consisted  in  wild  lands  in  several  settled 
townships  in  this  state,  valued  at  £2000.  About  half  these  have  been 
sold.  To  this  were  added,  in  the  year  1787,  £4000  in  specie  notes  on  in- 
terest; and  in  1789,  £2000  more.  Some  other  donations  have  been  made 
since,  so  that  the  fund  at  present  is  estimated  at  about  £12,000.  The  in- 
terest of  the  £2000  last  mentioned  is  appropriated  to  the  charitable  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  board  of  poor  scholars,  whose  talents  and  character  en- 
title them  to  publick  patronage,  while  they  are  preparing  for  college.  A 
building  has  lately  been  erected,  in  a  healthy  and  agreeable  situation,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  students,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  fund.  The 
school  room  is  calculated  for  about  ninety;  and  for  neatness  and  con- 
venience is  thought  to  exceed  all  others  known  in  the  country.  The  sec- 
ond story  forms  a  spacious  room  for  exhibitions,  and  a  small  one  for  a 
library.  The  building  is  of  wood,  76  feet  in  length  and  36  in  width, 
raised  on  two  courses  of  hewn  stone,  and  has  on  the  top  an  elegant  cupola. 
The  whole  is  executed  in  a  style  that  does  honour  to  the  institution,  and 
to  the  taste  of  the  gentlemen  who  planned  it. 

This  succinct  account  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  was  written 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Tenney  in  1795.  It  appears  in  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Collections,  Volume  IV  under  the  heading  "A  Topo- 
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graphical  Description  of  Exeter  in  New  Hampshire."  The  sentences 
omitted  in  this  quotation  give  the  courses  of  instruction  and  the 
Trustees,  who  have  already  been  mentioned.  Dr.  Tenney,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1772  and  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Army,  did  not  practice  medicine  after  the  war  but  served  as 
Judge  of  Probate  from  1793  to  1800  and  after  that  as  a  member  of 
Congress  for  three  terms.  He  lived  in  a  house  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Court  House,  later  moved  to  65  High  Street,  where  Mr.  James 
W.  Griswold,  Treasurer  of  the  Academy,  now  lives. 

Since  Dr.  Tenney  was  writing  in  the  year  of  Dr.  Phillips's  death, 
the  £12,000  to  which  he  referred  does  not  include  the  Founder's 
later  bequest  of  over  $60,000.  At  the  rate  of  $3.20  to  the  pound,  the 
total  funds  of  the  Academy  soon  after  1795  would  appear  to  amount 
to  at  least  $98,400  in  currency  of  the  day. 

The  building  which  he  describes  is  the  Second  Academy  Building, 
erected  on  the  same  site  as  that  of  the  Third  and  the  present  Fourth 
Academy  Building  and  on  land  given  for  that  purpose  by  John  Tay- 
lor Gilman.  Mr.  Gilman  had  been  a  member  of  the  Exeter  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  with  John  Phillips  and  an  officer  in  the  Exeter 
Cadets,  of  which  Phillips  was  Colonel.  He,  however,  was  one  of  a 
number  of  members  of  that  company  who  marched  from  Exeter  to 
Boston  on  the  morning  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington  to  form  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  Phillips's  patriotism  was  more  platonic.  From 
1794  to  1805  and  from  1813101816,  John  Gilman  served  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Academy  from  its  founding  in  1781,  and,  except  for 
a  few  months,  until  he  resigned  on  August  21,  1827.  It  was  he  whom 
John  Phillips  designated  as  his  successor  as  President  of  the  Board. 
Governor  Gilman,  however,  broke  this  apostolic  succession  ar- 
ranged for  by  John  Phillips,  and  in  his  letter  of  resignation  he  said, 
"I  do  not  see  that  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  can  be  in  any  degree 
promoted  by  my  making  an  appointment;  and  believing  that  the 
Harmony  of  the  Board  will,  probably,  be  best  preserved  by  their 
own  appointments  to  fill  Vacancy's,  I  have  concluded  not  to  appoint 
a  successor." 
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Back  in  178 1,  however,  John  Phillips  was  having  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a  place  for  his  First  Academy  Building.  Owners  of  pos- 
sible sites  began  showing  unsuspected  attachment  to  their  property 
once  they  learned  that  it  was  desired  for  the  Academy.  In  fact,  if  a 
landowner  in  Kingston  had  not  been  afraid  that  Academy  boys 
might  plunder  his  peach  orchard,  it  is  quite  probable  that  Dr.  Phillips 
would  have  located  his  school  in  that  town.  Eventually  a  piece  of 
land  was  bought  on  what  is  now  Tan  Lane,  and  a  school  house  was 
started.  On  October  5,  1781  Dr.  Phillips  wrote  his  nephew,  "The 
building  is  erected  where  the  builders  pleased;  and  suppose  one 
room  may  be  furnished  this  month."  It  is  pretty  definitely  settled 
that  this  building  occupied  the  ground  where  the  Lamont  Infirmary 
now  stands.  Employees  of  Retire  H.  Parker,  who  operated  a  tan 
yard  in  that  vicinity  as  early  as  1856,  once  identified  the  site  as  a  de- 
pression on  what  Dr.  Phillips  referred  to  as  "the  little  precipice."  No 
tan  yards  are  shown  near  there  on  the  map  by  P.  Merrill  in  1802. 
These  must  have  come  later,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  frugal 
Founder  would  have  thought  of  placing  his  school  behind  their 
odorous  pits.  The  building,  incidentally,  was  used  as  the  school  house 
until  1794,  when  it  was  moved  about  a  mile  out  on  upper  Front 
Street  and  occupied  as  a  dwelling.  In  1917,  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Class  of  1891  and  returned  to  nearly  its  original  setting.  Until  1944 
it  served  as  a  Faculty  Club,  when  it  was  converted  into  the  residence 
of  the  Dean.  An  extension  on  the  rear  was  added  in  1953. 

On  April  27,  1781,  John  Phillips  wrote  his  nephew  that  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Thurston,  one  of  the  Trustees,  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  Preceptor.  Misgivings  about  Mr.  Thurston's  ability  to 
continue  long  in  service  on  account  of  poor  health,  however,  led 
Phillips  to  change  his  mind  and  appoint  instead  William  Wood- 
bridge,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  at  the  time  master  of  the  grammar 
school  in  Newburyport.  Mr.  Thurston,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
two  Arminians  whom  Dr.  Phillips  had  chosen  as  Trustees.  The 
fact  that  he  was  willing  to  entrust  his  school  to  the  influence  of  a 
member  of  this  liberal  wing  of  the  church  seems  to  show  how  far  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  was  from  being  a  by-product  of  the  Great 
Awakening  or  of  the  spirit  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  has  been 
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asserted.  Edwards  especially  disliked  this  tolerant  faction,  and  in 
his  Farewell  Sermon  in  1750  he  warned  his  people  against  "the 
encroachments  of  error,  and  particularly  Arminianism."  John 
Phillips  had  drifted  quite  a  distance  from  the  rocky  shore  of  strict 
Calvinism. 

William  Woodbridge  was  orthodox  enough,  but  with  him  began  a 
long  succession  of  laymen  to  head  Phillips  Exeter,  the  only  exception 
being  the  five-year  term  of  the  Reverend  Walter  Quincy  Scott, 
1884-1889.  Little  need  be  said  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  administration 
except  that  it  was  a  disappointment  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Trustees. 
From  his  diary  it  is  evident  that  he  was  industrious  and  conscientious, 
but  the  same  source  suggests  that  he  was  over-worked.  "The  stu- 
dents," he  writes,  "were  called  to  the  Academy  at  one  half  after  five  in 
summer,  and  before  sunrise  in  winter.  Prayers  were  attended  and 
morning  lessons  recited  before  breakfast."  Unable  to  find  enough 
families  to  board  his  pupils  where  morning  and  evening  prayers 
were  maintained,  as  the  Constitution  required,  he  took  as  many  as 
possible  into  his  own  household.  On  November  16,  1787,  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  two  years  before,  died,  following  the  birth  of 
twin  daughters.  One  of  these  died  not  long  after.  Numbers  in  the 
school  dwindled,  from  56  in  the  first  year  to  only  13  entering  in 
1787.  It  may  have  been  his  own  ill  health,  as  he  stated,  that  prompted 
him  to  resign  from  office  in  June  1788;  it  may  be  that  he  was 
temperamentally  unfitted  for  the  position;  it  may  be  that  he  tried 
harder  than  any  other  Principal  has  ever  done  since  to  carry  out  to 
the  letter  all  the  stipulations  in  the  Constitution.  No  one  seems  to 
know  just  what  the  trouble  was. 

Nor  has  History  been  very  kind  to  William  Woodbridge.  Pro- 
fessor Hoyt  in  his  article  in  the  North  American  Review  slights 
him  in  these  words:  "Of  his  personal  characteristics  and  history,  we 
have  no  very  definite  knowledge;  but  we  infer,  from  some  floating 
traditions,  that,  though  the  Trustees  wished  him  well  at  his  departure 
from  Exeter,  as  Christian  men  should,  yet  they  economized  their 
tears  on  the  occasion,  and  proceeded  in  a  business-like  way  to  elect 
his  successor." 

What  we  know  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  later  activities  does  not 
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contradict  this  surmise.  After  studying  a  year  at  Harvard,  he  set 
up  a  private  school  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  which  did  not  prosper. 
Later  he  taught  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mississippi, 
and  Ohio.  During  this  time  he  did  some  preaching  as  well  as 
teaching,  and  wrote  and  edited  text  books.  In  1793,  he  married  Ann 
Channing  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  She  died  in  1809.  In  1810,  in 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  he  married  the  widow  of  Jonathan  Stiles, 
Jr.  She  died  in  1822.  In  1824,  he  married  Mrs.  Abigail  Wolcott, 
who  died  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Woodbridge.  He  died  in  Utica, 
New  York  in  1835.  Change  and  variety,  so  essential  to  an  incurable 
optimist  like  William  Woodbridge,  were  not  the  best  elements  with 
which  to  found  a  lasting  institution. 

In  most  important  ways  the  next  "preceptor,"  and  presently  the 
first  "principal"  of  the  Academy,  was  a  marked  contrast  to  his 
predecessor.  What  led  John  Phillips  to  choose  Benjamin  Abbot  we 
do  not  precisely  know.  Very  likely  it  was  the  recommendation  of  his 
nephew  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  for  Abbot  had  been  a  student  at 
Phillips  Andover  before  he  had  gone  to  Harvard.  Possibly  the 
authorities  at  Harvard  had  suggested  him,  since  he  had  had  a  dis- 
tinguished record  there  and  had  been  First  Scholar  in  his  class  at 
graduation  in  1788.  Undoubtedly,  however,  John  Phillips  liked 
what  he  saw  of  him  in  that  first  interview  already  mentioned,  and  on 
October  8,  1788  Benjamin  Abbot  began  fifty  years  of  an  administra- 
tion which  was  to  prove  to  be  the  real  Genesis  of  the  Academy. 

One  more  reference  to  that  imaginary  Who's  Who  in  America  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  will  be  convenient : 

Abbot,  Benjamin,  educator;  born  Andover,  Mass.,  September  17,  1762, 
third  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Abbot)  Abbot.  Worked  on  his  father's 
farm  until  he  was  twenty  years  old,  then  entered  Phillips  Academy, 
under  the  Principalship  of  Eliphalet  Pearson.  One  of  his  teachers  was 
Jeremiah  Smith,  later  Governor  Smith  and  Treasurer  of  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy.  Graduated  from  Harvard  in  1788,  first  scholar  in  his 
class,  recording  secretary  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  and  Salutatory 
Orator.  Appointed  temporary  Preceptor  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
October  8,  1788;  Preceptor,  on  October  15,  1790;  Principal  on  May  20, 
1808.  Married  Hannah  Tracy  Emery  of  Exeter,  November  1,  1791,  who 
died  December  7,  1793,  leaving  an  infant  son,  born  August  6,  1793.   On 
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May  i,  1798,  married  Mary  Perkins  of  Boston.  They  had  three  chil- 
dren: a  daughter  who  died  in  infancy;  a  second  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Dr.  David  W.  Gorham  of  Exeter;  and  a  son,  Charles  Benjamin, 
Class  of  1814,  who  became  a  farmer  in  Glenburn  (later  Dutton)  Maine. 
Received  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in  181 1.  On  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment the  "Abbot  Festival"  was  held  August  23,  1838.  He  died  in  Exeter 
on  October  25,  1849. 

Professor  Hoyt,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  from  1840  to 
1859,  gives  us  his  recollections  of  Benjamin  Abbot.  Somewhat 
abridged,  these  are  his  own  words: 

Dr.  Abbot  combined  in  himself  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  various 
elements  of  a  model  teacher.  He  was  a  gentleman.  Though  scrupulously 
exact  in  all  the  externals  of  life,  yet  he  was  not  dependent  on  them  for 
his  position,  either  in  society  or  in  the  schoolroom.  The  lofty  bearing  of 
a  nobleman  sat  easy  on  him,  simply  because  he  was  a  nobleman.  He 
knew  how  to  be  dignified  without  being  ungenial.  His  greatness  did 
not  repel  the  trembling  school-boy  but  rather  attracted  him.  His  pupils 
feared  him,  but  not  half  so  much  as  they  loved  him.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  an  indefinable  distance  between  him  and  them  which  was  never 
passed.  The  earnestness  of  his  labors  left  him  little  time  for  simpering 
small-talk  or  idle  ceremony.  Manners  and  morals  meant  the  same  thing 
to  him  in  his  life  as  well  as  in  his  Latin  lexicon. 

He  was  a  scholar.  His  high  position  in  college  was  but  the  foundation 
on  which  he  was  rearing  a  superstructure,  story  after  story,  all  his  life. 
He  did  not,  like  some  men,  merely  mark  time,  but  he  fell  into  line  and 
marched.  New  books  and  new  educational  systems  did  not  come  and  go 
without  his  knowledge.  By  his  request,  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Perkins,  Esq.,  who  visited  Europe  in  1802,  examined  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  Eton  and  other  prominent  schools  in  England  and  trans- 
mitted the  fruits  of  his  observation  to  him.  He  made  the  Academy  the 
centre  of  his  efforts  and  his  thoughts.  Everything  else  he  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  this.  Invitations  to  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  to  other 
positions,  though  offering  larger  rewards  for  less  labor,  he  resolutely  de- 
clined. He  breathed  his  own  spirit  into  the  worn  text-books  of  the  reci- 
tation room.  The  denunciations  against  Catiline  sounded  to  his  electri- 
fied pupils  as  terrific  as  when  they  were  first  uttered  in  the  old  Roman 
senate-chamber.  He  had  the  faculty  for  making  his  classes  believe  that 
the  particular  subject  on  which  they  were  engaged  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  attractive  branch  of  study  in  the  world.  He  knew  how  to  put 
himself  into  communication  with  youthful  minds. 

He  knew  how  to  govern.  Many  a  college  graduate  would  feel  as  help- 
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less  and  unhappy  in  a  populous  school-room  as  a  frog  in  a  beehive.  Re- 
ducing equations  and  reducing  rebellions  are  very  different  things.  If 
of  the  various  attributes  of  a  teacher  Dr.  Abbot  had  any  one  in  pre- 
eminence, it  was  the  attribute  of  imperial  authority.  His  pupils  came 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  foreign  countries.  There  was 
among  them  every  variety  of  character  and  disposition  —  the  spoiled 
child  of  fortune,  the  untrimmed  sapling  from  the  backwoods,  the  haughty 
son  of  the  old  Castilian;  but  to  all  of  them  alike,  the  ominous  shake  of 
that  long  forefinger  was  as  decisive  as  the  nod  of  Jove.  Though  he  had 
a  voice  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  yet  he  seldom  spoke  so  loud  as  to 
be  heard  across  the  recitation-room.  The  scarcely  audible  tap  of  his  pen- 
knife on  his  desk  hushed  his  room  to  silence  in  a  moment.  However 
indignant  he  might  be  at  any  act  of  wickedness  or  folly,  his  speech  was 
always  gentle.  The  moral  suasion  of  his  manner  was  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  his  governing  power. 

Dr.  Abbot  had  many  characteristics,  both  as  a  man  and  a  teacher, 
which  belonged  also  to  Dr.  Arnold;  and  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
an  "old  boy"  of  the  latter  should  be  struck,  as  one  recently  was,  with  the 
strong  points  of  resemblance  between  the  school  at  Exeter  and  that  of 
Rugby. 

Professor  Hoyt  was  a  contemporary,  almost  a  colleague,  of  Ben- 
jamin Abbot's,  and  his  picture  of  the  man  is  verified  by  a  former 
pupil,  who,  by  the  way,  adds  an  interesting  side-light.  Dr.  John  H. 
Morison,  who  entered  the  Academy  in  1825,  later  wrote: 

Dr.  Abbot  was  then,  and  continued  for  thirteen  years  afterwards  to  be, 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.  He  had  been  associated  with  the  very  able 
and  accomplished  assistant  instructors,  —  men  who  as  teachers  and  in 
other  walks  of  life  held  the  highest  posts  of  usefulness  and  honor.  But 
while  with  him,  they  spontaneously  looked  up  to  him  as  their  superior, 
not  only  in  official  dignity,  but  in  the  easy  and  natural  ascendancy  which 
he  maintained  in  the  government  of  the  school.  Outside  of  that,  as  a 
neighbor,  a  citizen,  or  a  friend,  he  was  apparently  the  meekest  of  men, 
diffident,  hesitating,  distrustful  of  himself.  But  no  admiral  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  his  flagship  was,  more  than  he  in  his  school,  the  impersona- 
tion of  decision,  firmness,  and  authority. 

The  personal  influence  of  a  great  teacher  is  greater  than  anything  that 
he  says  or  does.  It  gives  that  a  meaning  which  it  cannot  have  in  itself. 
When  Dr.  Abbot  entered  the  Academy  yard,  or  lifted  his  hat,  as  he  did 
to  every  student  he  met,  it  was  as  if  the  benignant  spirit  of  a  Christian 
gentleman  diffused  itself  visibly  around  him  and  gently  touched  the  boy's 
mind  with  a  new  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  kindness. 

A  third  quotation  of  some  interest  is  from  an  article  in  Harpers 
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Magazine  for  September  1877,  written  by  Horace  E.  Scudder,  who 
says  of  Abbot  and  Phillips : 

The  choice  of  this  man  hints  at  one  distinction  between  Andover  and 
Exeter.  Dr.  John  Phillips,  like  his  brother  and  his  nephew,  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  old  school  of  New  England  orthodoxy.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  deep  humility  and  large-mindedness.  He  saw  in  Benjamin  Ab- 
bot the  qualities  which  constituted  a  wise  teacher,  and  he  chose  him  to 
the  place  although  their  theological  preferences  were  at  variance,  Abbot 
belonging  to  the  new  school  which  in  process  of  time  became  organized 
Unitarianism.  To  measure  Dr.  Phillips's  liberality,  one  must  needs  place 
himself  among  his  contemporaries  and  not  among  his  descendants.  Not 
only  did  Dr.  Phillips  make  this  appointment,  but  two  of  the  Trustees 
originally  chosen  by  himself  and  three  others  chosen  during  his  lifetime 
had  theological  opinions  opposite  to  his  own.  The  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  was  therefore  likely  to  be  less  rigid  than  was  the  case  at 
Andover,  and  as  the  establishment  of  a  theological  school  at  Andover 
served  to  confirm  the  religious  element  in  the  school  there,  so  did  the  free- 
dom from  such  alliance  at  Exeter  and  the  affiliation  which  the  school 
there  had  with  Harvard  University,  tend  to  make  the  Exeter  Academy 
less  positively  religious  in  its  influence  and  to  concentrate  the  energies  of 
the  school  upon  its  special  work  of  preparing  boys  for  admission  to  col- 
lege. The  strictness  and  careful  conformity  to  theological  standards  which 
prevailed  at  Andover  gave  place  in  Exeter  to  a  certain  freedom  of  govern- 
ment and  a  regard  for  those  principles  and  habits  which  we  are  wont  to 
speak  of  as  related  to  ethics,  big  and  little,  rather  than  to  religion. 

In  person  Benjamin  Abbot  was  tall  and  erect.  His  early  life  on 
his  father's  farm,  scant  family  means,  and  his  experience  of  working 
his  way  through  school  and  college  gave  him  both  a  sturdy  physique 
and  an  understanding  of  human  nature.  He  knew  both  the  value 
and  the  cost  of  education.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  to 
him  education  was  a  religion;  the  gravity  usually  associated  with 
his  name  was  merely  an  outward  sign  of  the  reverence  which  he 
himself  had  for  his  own  calling,  and  which  he  expected  his  pupils 
to  feel.  Many  stories,  too,  could  be  told  to  support  Dr.  Morison's 
claim  that  he  was  at  heart  a  kindly,  modest,  self-distrustful  man. 

Former  pupils  almost  invariably  speak  of  the  courtesy  which  Dr. 
Abbot  showed  them  and  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  dominant 
spirit  in  the  Academy  in  his  day.  "I  do  not  remember  that  he  ever 
twitted  any  boy  for  any  peculiarity  or  made  him  the  subject  of  a 
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joke  or  the  laughing  stock  of  others,"  writes  Dr.  William  G.  Perry  of 
the  Class  of  1833.  "The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  teachers. 
They  were  firm  and  kept  strict  discipline,  but  they  were  always 
gentlemen." 

Boys,  however,  will  be  boys  and  undoubtedly  always  have  been. 
Letters  and  diaries  of  the  time  show  that  they  were  present  in  the 
Academy  as  well  as  their  superiors.  Here  is  a  bit  of  "student  opinion" 
in  a  letter  from  John  S.  Brown  written  April  17,  1829  to  his  friend 
Otis  Baker,  then  at  Yale : 

The  nature  of  the  moral  world  has  changed.  Instead  of  having  a  good 
orderly  set  of  brow-beaten  scholars  here  at  the  academy,  we  have  had  a 
lot  of  high-spirited  care-for-nobody  set  of  beings  who  would  in  spite  of 
all  the  good  Drs.  admonitions,  steal  the  sabbath  bill,  fill  up  the  bell  with 
water  and  let  it  freeze,  tear  down  fire-places,  fill  the  stove  with  brim- 
stone. Ah,  and  more,  scrape  our  good  instructors,  "Tom  Gideon"  and 
"Jose"  or  "Jo,"  and  that  ain't  all.  Some  few  days  ago  they  had  the  im- 
pudence to  scrape,  scrape  whom?  Why  our  good  and  much  beloved 
and  ever-to-be-remembered  Dr.  the  old  Dr.  himself.  The  case  was  this, 
one  Lambert,  a  young  man  who  came  to  the  academy  last  fall  was  sus- 
pected of  playing  some  of  the  above  mentioned  roguish  tricks,  therefore 
he  was  removed  from  the  Academy  —  and  when  the  Dr.  said  I  erase  &c. 
some  few  began  a  tremendous  scrape.  The  Dr.  however  proceeded  to 
business  and  after  he  had  made  a  long  speech  he  told  Ker  to  stop  after 
the  others  had  gone.  "I  shall  not  stop  sir"  says  Ker,  the  others  may  go 
says  the  Dr.  Then  Ker  was  removed  and  another  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Bradley  a  high  buck  whom  Mr.  Soule  overheard  when  he  was  coming 
from  his  room  to  say  let  us  scrape  the  Dr.  [  ] .  Currier  and  Wyman  1st 
also  came  near  being  sent  away  on  account  of  their  favouring  (as  the  Dr. 
supposed)  this  rebellion.  But  all  things  have  again  returned  to  their 
former  tranquil  state.  ...  I  never  knew  the  Dr.  in  better  spirits  and 
more  pleasant  than  he  is  at  present. 

Other  student  letters  refer  to  the  episode  when  the  chapel  bell 
was  tilted  up,  filled  with  water,  let  freeze  one  February  night,  and  so 
immobilized  for  service  the  next  morning.  The  Gideon  is,  of  course, 
Professor  Soule,  and  Jose  or  Jo,  was  Joseph  Hale  Abbot,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  who  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  members  of  the  Golden  Branch  by  taking  a  portion  of  their 
quarters  for  a  science  laboratory.  The  "scraping"  referred  to  was  the 
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scuffing  of  feet  on  the  floor  as  a  sign  of  disapproval.  There  were 
other  instances  of  scraping  and  of  Professor  Soule's  running  through 
the  list  of  delinquents  (or  "bill,"  as  it  was  called)  with  the  gratuitous 
question  "Did  you  or  did  you  not  scrape  this  morning?" 

Dr.  Abbot  often  said  himself  that  he  had  only  two  principles  of 
discipline:  Obsta  principiis  (Resist  beginnings)  and  Suaviter  in 
modo,  fortiter  in  re  (Easy  in  manner,  but  decisive  in  action).  An- 
other maxim  of  Dr.  Abbot's  often  quoted  is  that  "The  student  shall 
bear  the  laboring  oar." 

For  six  years  after  his  appointment,  Dr.  Abbot  held  classes  in  the 
First  Academy  Building  on  Tan  Lane,  where  William  Woodbridge 
had  also  taught.  On  November  13,  1793,  however,  the  Trustees, 
recognizing  the  inadequacies  of  this  building,  voted  to  replace  it,  and 
on  the  land  given  by  Governor  Gilman,  the  Second  Academy  Build- 
ing of  wood  was  erected  in  1794.  It  was  occupied  the  following 
autumn.  Two  wings  were  added  in  1822.  It  served  as  the  center  of 
Academy  life  until  its  destruction  by  fire  on  December  18,  1870. 
Until  Abbot  Hall  was  built  in  1855  indeed,  it  was,  besides  the  Princi- 
pal's house,  the  only  building  which  the  Academy  had. 

One  might  well  think  of  this  Second  Academy  Building  as  a 
symbol  of  the  House  that  Benjamin  Abbot  Built  out  of  material 
supplied  him  by  John  Phillips.  Here  one  finds  mental  and  moral 
training  as  the  foundation  of  an  institution  to  teach  "the  great  end 
and  real  business  of  living,"  though  the  instruction  is  to  be  more 
ethical  than  religious.  "Virtue  and  piety"  will  be  in  it,  but  in  types 
of  the  Nineteenth  rather  than  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  "Extrava- 
gant entertainment  shall  be  discountenanced  and  economy  recom- 
mended." "Poor  children  of  promising  genius"  will  be  welcomed 
and  instructors  will  "encourage  the  scholars  to  perform  some  manual 
labor."  "In  the  appointment  of  any  instructor,  regard  shall  be  had 
to  qualifications  only,  without  preference  of  friend  or  kindred,  place 
of  birth,  education  or  residence."  The  Founder  lived  to  see  the 
Second  Academy  Building  and  gave  it  his  approval  —  and  his 
fortune.  If  credit  cannot  be  given  unquestionably  to  John  Phillips 
for  inventing  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  honor  is  certainly  due 
him  for  discovering  Benjamin  Abbot.  If  Benjamin  Abbot  was  not 
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a  disciple  of  John  Phillips's  —  and  the  evidence  seems  pretty  clear 
that  this  Unitarian-minded  young  Harvard  man  was  not  —  he 
proved  to  be  a  skilful  interpreter  of  the  Calvinist-trained  Phillips. 

Quite  in  line  with  the  direction  that  the  Academy  was  taking 
came  its  gradual  alteration  into  a  preparatory  school  for  college.  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  records  just  how  many  boys  did  go  to 
college  each  year  from  Exeter,  probably  considerably  more  than  the 
number  that  received  college  degrees.  These  figures,  however,  are  a 
matter  of  record.  During  Dr.  Abbot's  term  of  office,  1 788-1 838,  the 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  at  the  Academy  was  1991,  coming 
from  seventeen  states  and  five  foreign  countries.  Of  this  number, 
474  received  college  degrees:  231  from  Harvard;  112  from  Dart- 
mouth; 73  from  Bowdoin;  25  from  Yale;  18  from  Brown;  5  from 
Amherst;  3  from  Union,  and  one  each  from  Williams,  University 
of  Vermont,  Wesleyan,  and  West  Point. 

In  the  early  years  the  names  of  only  new  students  enrolling  each 
year  are  listed,  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  the  actual 
enrollment  was.  What  we  do  know  is  that  in  1788  the  number  of 
new  students  was  13;  in  1789  it  was  47.  Thereafter  the  problem  was 
not  of  numbers  but  of  space.  According  to  Dr.  William  G.  Perry, 
the  enrollment  was  "seventy-five  or  eighty,  the  number  that  could 
be  seated  in  the  school-room." 

Until  1803,  Dr.  Abbot  had  only  one  assistant.  An  early  vote  of 
the  trustees  had  stipulated  that  assistants  might  serve  for  one  year 
only,  but  although  this  provision  might  bolster  the  authority  of  the 
Principal  and  give  temporary  employment  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  it  did  not  by  any  means  provide  for  an  experienced  teacher 
as  a  possible  successor  to  Dr.  Abbot.  Accordingly  on  August  23, 
1803,  Ebenezer  Adams  was  elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  next  year,  however,  he  accepted  a  similar 
professorship  at  Dartmouth.  In  181 1,  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  Rev. 
Hosea  Hildreth,  "a  man  of  eminent  ability  and  fine  scholarship,  full 
of  quaint  wit  and  irony,  with  an  exceedingly  expressive  face,  which 
Robert  Treat  Paine  affirmed  might  be  cut  up  into  a  thousand  epi- 
grams," as  Professor  Hoyt  writes.  In  the  Classical  department,  Dr. 
Abbot  also  had  assistants.   Among  these  was  Gideon  Lane  Soule, 
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who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  on  April  20, 
1822. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Abbot  applied  to  the  trustees  for  some  assistance  or 
relief  in  administering  a  school  which  had  grown  in  size  and  com- 
plexity. The  number  of  students  was,  accordingly,  reduced  from  93 
to  75,  and  his  own  duties  were  lightened.  In  1836,  another  instructor 
was  hired.  On  both  occasions  Dr.  Abbot  had  raised  the  question  of 
his  retirement,  but  he  was  persuaded  to  remain  on  until  1838.  On 
the  23  of  August  in  1838,  old  students  and  friends  of  the  Academy 
arranged  a  so-called  "Abbot  Festival"  as  a  tribute  to  the  retiring 
Principal. 

From  all  accounts,  this  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive 
events  in  the  academic  history  of  New  England  up  to  this  time.  The 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements which  took  care  of  the  large  assembly  of  notables, 
planned  to  have  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Abbot  painted  by  Chester  Harding 
to  be  placed  in  the  Academy  Building,  provided  a  handsome  silver 
vase  as  a  present,  and  founded  a  permanent  scholarship  at  Harvard 
as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Abbot.  At  exercises  in  the  morning  the  speakers 
were  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.;  Governor  Edward  Everett,  Class 
of  1807,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  Class  of 
1809;  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Class  of  1796,  and  mayor  of 
Salem;  and  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Chapman,  Class  of  1817.  At  the 
great  luncheon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Morison,  Class  of  1825,  asked 
the  blessing,  and  afterwards  Daniel  Webster,  Class  of  1796,  "ad- 
dressed the  company  in  an  appropriate,  eloquent,  and  touching 
manner."  Unfortunately  the  text  of  his  address,  which  was  ex- 
temporaneous and  continued  for  an  hour,  has  not  been  preserved. 

Dr.  Abbot  lived  for  ten  years  after  his  retirement  and  died  on 
October  25,  1849  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  was  buried  in  the 
new  Exeter  cemetery  near  the  present  grave  of  Dr.  Phillips.  Mrs. 
Abbot  died  in  1863  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
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The  Academy  Grows 

Gideon  Lane  Soule 
1838-1873 

The  question  of  who  was  to  succeed  Dr.  Abbot  probably  never 
arose,  for  when  the  old  Principal  retired  from  the  stage,  his  under- 
study was  already  waiting  in  the  wings,  ready  to  go  on.  Little  by 
little  the  older  man  had  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on  his 
younger  colleague,  especially  in  the  later  years  of  his  term  of  office; 
and  more  and  more  the  younger  man  had  fallen  into  the  ways  and 
habits  of  thought  of  the  older.  It  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  tell 
how  much  that  went  on  in  the  administration  that  followed  Dr. 
Abbot's  retirement  was  to  be  attributed  to  Soule  and  how  much  to 
Abbot.  For  one  thing,  in  1838  Dr.  Abbot  was  immediately  elected 
a  Trustee,  and  he  and  the  new  Principal,  a  member  of  the  Board 
ex  officio,  were  often  appointed  together  as  members  of  a  committee 
in  charge  of  affairs  of  the  Academy.  It  is  little  exaggeration  to  think 
of  Dr.  Abbot's  term  of  fifty  years  and  Dr.  Soule's  of  thirty-five  as 
one  of  continuous  administration  of  eighty-five  years. 

Even  while  Gideon  Lane  Soule  was  a  pupil  in  the  Academy  in  the 
years  1813  to  181 5,  the  Principal  must  have  had  his  eye  on  him  as  a 
possible  heir,  for  three  years  after  his  graduation  from  Bowdoin 
College,  Dr.  Abbot  urged  him  to  return  to  Bowdoin  for  graduate 
work  to  equip  himself  for  a  permanent  place  in  the  Academy. 
Young  Soule  had  been  born  in  Freeport,  Maine,  July  25,  1796,  the 
son  of  a  farmer,  Moses  Soule,  and  his  wife,  Martha  Lane.  He  was 
the  first  of  four  brothers  to  enter  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy: 
Gideon,  Class  of  1813;  Charles,  1815;  Moses,  1822;  and  John  Babson 
Lane,  1834.  Incidentally,  until  1854  Academy  classes  were  reckoned 
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according  to  the  year  of  admission,  not  of  graduation.  Another  foot- 
note of  history  is  that  according  to  the  Old  Farmers'  Almanac  for 
1948,  Horace  Greeley  is  indebted  to  John  Soule  for  the  famous 
admonition  "Go  West,  young  man."  John  had  first  used  it  in  an 
editorial  in  his  Terre  Haute  Express  in  1851,  and  Greeley  later 
acknowledged  his  indebtedness.  Lane,  as  he  was  called  in  the  family, 
stayed  East,  and  on  August  26,  1822,  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Phillips  Emery,  daughter  of  Captain  Noah  Emery  of  Exeter.  They 
had  five  children,  two  daughters  who  died  in  infancy,  and  three 
sons:  Charles  Emery,  Class  of  1833  at  the  Academy;  Nicholas  Emery, 
1835;  and  Augustus  Lord,  1837.  In  1856,  Mr.  Soule  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  University.  On  June  19, 
1872,  a  second  notable  occasion  in  Academy  history  was  held  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Soule's  fifty  years  of  service  to  the  Academy.  This  so- 
called  "Soule  Festival"  actually  marked  the  end  of  fifty-four  years 
of  association  with  the  Academy :  two  as  a  student,  one  as  Instructor, 
sixteen  as  Professor,  and  thirty-five  as  Principal.  A  year  later,  on 
July  1,  1873,  Dr.  Soule,  because  of  failing  health,  handed  in  his 
resignation.  For  six  years  afterwards  he  lived  in  retirement  and  died 
on  May  28,  1879  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Back  in  1838,  however,  Mr.  Soule  was  a  "natural"  for  the  part.  He 
was  then  forty-two  years  of  age,  tall  and  rugged  of  physique,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes  and  a  deep,  resonant  voice.  Bred  to  the  out-of- 
doors  as  a  boy  in  a  Maine  village,  where  his  father  was  deacon  in  the 
church  and  a  calker  by  trade  as  well  as  a  farmer,  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  know  the  ways  of  canny,  thrifty  country  life.  A  natural  hearti- 
ness stayed  with  him  almost  to  the  end,  which  showed  in  his  loud 
laugh,  fine  singing  voice,  and  fondness  for  music.  He  enjoyed  anec- 
dotes and  was  a  good  story  teller.  As  a  student  he  had  been  apt, 
graduating  with  honors  in  the  Classics  at  Bowdoin.  Before  coming 
to  Exeter  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  1822,  he  had  already 
been  Instructor  in  the  Academy  1818— 1819,  studied  theology  for  a 
year  at  the  Andover  Theological  School,  taught  a  year  at  Phillips 
Andover,  and  a  year  in  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  Already  he 
knew  his  business  —  to  teach  school  and  to  maintain  discipline  — 
and  Benjamin  Abbot  had  showed  him  one  way  to  do  it. 
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"Why  change?"  is  an  old  New  Hampshire  motto,  and  if  Principal 
Soule  has  sometimes  seemed  unnaturally  pompous  in  words  or 
behavior,  that  may  very  well  have  been  a  case  of  overplaying  the 
part  he  had  learned.  It  is  possible  that  the  magisterial  manner  was 
not  so  easy  and  natural  to  him  as  it  had  been  to  his  predecessor.  He 
was  obeyed,  but  not  always  cheerfully  or  unquestioningly,  as  various 
bits  of  evidence  show.  In  the  Davis  Library  is  a  little  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  pages  entitled  "Statement  of  Facts  Relative  to  the  Removal  of 
Six  Pupils  from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  by  One  of  the  Removed." 
The  date  is  1841.  With  some  difficulty  the  reader  gathers  that  what 
had  happened  was  that  a  group  of  students  who  felt  that  the  Golden 
Branch  was  too  exclusive  formed  a  society  of  their  own  called  The 
Phillips  Debating  Society.  The  Statement  makes  far  from  clear 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  know  that  the  Trustees  had  made  a 
rule  some  years  before  forbidding  the  forming  of  any  organization 
in  the  Academy  without  their  approval.  At  any  rate  they  went 
ahead  and  did  just  that.  When  the  Principal  told  them  of  the  rule 
and  of  the  penalty  of  expulsion  if  they  persisted,  they  wrote  a  Re- 
monstrance, which  they  said  was  "very  conciliatory,  courteous,  and 
in  some  respects  complimentary."  Dr.  Soule  thought  otherwise,  and 
then  they  were  expelled.  The  spirit  of  the  Statement  referred  to 
above  can  be  judged  from  one  passage: 

Judge  then  of  the  writer's  astonishment,  and  that  of  his  fellows,  when 
they  learned,  on  the  best  authority  that  the  Trustees  did  not  make  that 
law;  in  fact,  did  not  \now  that  it  existed,  and  that  they  never  founded 
the  Golden  Branch.  The  law  which  the  Principal  read  to  less  than  half  a 
dozen  students  in  a  private  house,  to  not  more  than  one  at  a  time,  it  ap- 
pears, is  nothing  but  a  "law  of  the  Instructors."  Now  the  Principal  has 
all  the  authority  under  the  Trustees;  so  that  that  law  was  either  one  of 
his  own  make  or  under  his  entire  control. 

"Indignation  makes  verses,"  as  Carlyle  said  —  also  editorials;  but 
plain  facts  would  certainly  puncture  a  lot  of  indignation.  The 
Principal's  indignation,  it  might  be  added,  remained  intact. 

Dr.  Soule  has  generally  been  regarded  as  pretty  much  of  a  con- 
servative, but  his  term  of  office  was  clearly  a  period  of  change  and 
growth  for  the  Academy.  One  of  the  first  of  his  accomplishments  — 
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and  by  no  means  the  least  of  them  —  was  to  reduce  Dr.  Phillips's 
twenty-six  "Laws  of  Phillips  E.  Academy,"  as  they  were  headed, 
into  nine  memorable  words,  as  true  today  as  they  were  then.  At 
the  beginning  of  each  year  Dr.  Soule  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  conduct 
expected  of  an  Exeter  student  during  his  stay  in  the  Academy. 
This  he  would  end  with  his  epigram:  "The  Academy  has  no  rules  — 
until  they  are  broken."  Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  prone  to 
spoil  the  effect  somewhat  with  this  anti-climax:  "But  there  is  one 
rule  I  wish  to  make:  whoever  crosses  the  threshold  of  a  billiard 
saloon,  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  Academy  for  the  last  time." 

As  evidence  of  a  prosperous  administration,  the  enrollment  of 
students  nearly  doubled  between  1838  and  1873,  when  Dr.  Soule 
retired,  going  from  84  to  162.  The  resources  of  the  Academy  rose  to 
close  to  $150,000.  In  1855,  Abbot  Hall,  a  combined  dormitory  and 
dining  hall,  was  added.  On  December  18,  1870,  the  Second  Academy 
Building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  June  19,  1872,  the  Third 
Academy  Building  was  dedicated,  having  been  built  by  funds  raised 
by  subscriptions  from  the  Alumni.  That  same  year  the  old  Squam- 
scott  Hotel  was  purchased  for  a  dormitory  and  later  named  Gorham 
Hall.  During  his  term  of  office,  the  Trustees  showed  their  approval 
of  Dr.  Soule's  administration  by  increasing  his  salary  from  $1,000  to 
$3,000  and  before  electing  his  successor  in  1873  by  passing  the  follow- 


Whereas  it  is  desirable  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  the 
Academy  by  a  new  Principal  that  the  respective  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Principal  and  of  the  Faculty  should  be  precisely  defined,  [it  is]  therefore 
Voted  that  all  questions  of  discipline,  determination  of  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  students,  and  recommendation  of  Candidates  for  situations  on 
the  Charity  Foundation  be  settled  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  but  that  the 
conduct  and  administration  of  the  Academy  in  all  other  respects  what- 
ever be  confined  to  the  Principal  alone,  subject  only  to  his  responsibility 
to  this  Board. 

Dr.  Soule's  administration  was  also  a  period  of  reorganization. 
Before  1836  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  was  the  extent  of  the 
school  year  —  and  not  very  easy  even  then.  The  Catalogue  for  that 
year  quaintly  states,  "The  vacations  commence  on  the  Wednesday 
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preceding  the  25th  Dec,  the  1st  Wednesday  in  May,  and  the  Friday 
preceding  the  commencement  at  Harvard  University  —  three  weeks 
each."  This  arrangement  had  apparently  been  followed  for  several 
years  and  was  to  continue  until  1859.  Everything  is  clear  —  except 
when  the  school  year  began.  The  Memoirs  of  John  Hopkins 
Morison,  Class  of  1825,  however,  give  some  explanation:  "At  this 
time  the  Harvard  Commencement  was,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  collegiate  year,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August. 
The  admission  examinations  were  held  in  Commencement  week. 
Preparatory  schools  like  Exeter  Academy  kept  in  session  till  this  time, 
their  summer  vacation  beginning  when  the  college  vacation  ended; 
the  boys  who  entered  college  had  no  vacation  that  summer."  In  1859, 
however,  relief  appeared  when  the  Academy  Catalogue  announced 
that  "The  first  term  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  August 
and  continue  thirteen  weeks;  the  second  and  third  terms  on  Wednes- 
day, the  12th  of  December  and  on  Wednesday,  the  2d  of  April  and 
continue  each  fourteen  weeks."  This  insured  a  real  summer  vacation 
of  approximately  eleven  weeks. 

From  the  beginning  the  school  was  divided  into  two  departments : 
the  Course  of  Preparation  for  College  and  the  English  Department. 
Each  comprised  three  regular  years,  although  in  the  college  pre- 
paratory department  since  181 8  there  had  been  an  Advanced  Course 
for  those  preparing  to  enter  college  as  Sophomores,  and  in  1832  and 
for  a  short  time  thereafter  an  Extended  Course  prepared  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Junior  year  in  college.  Classification  was  not  strict, 
however,  and  students  might  enter  any  class  for  which  they  were 
qualified  at  any  time  of  year.  By  1854  the  school  had  been  divided 
into  three  regular  classes :  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior. 

In  1848  "the  English  Department,"  or  non-college-preparatory 
course,  was  discontinued,  being  considered  by  the  Trustees  "a  resort 
of  the  idle  and  the  stupid."  In  November  1857  the  trustees  accepted 
the  report  of  a  committee  "that  it  is  expedient  to  constitute  the  In- 
structors a  Faculty"  and  in  1858  they  voted  that  "The  Faculty  is 
authorized  to  excuse  pupils  from  attendance  at  the  Academy  except 
during  recitation  hours."  Unremarkable  as  these  two  votes  may 
seem,  they  actually  constitute  a  landmark  in  Academy  history  of 
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vast  importance  to  instructors  and  students.  The  first  of  these  put 
the  conduct  of  the  Academy  into  the  hands  of  the  Instructors.  Little 
by  little  over  the  years  virtually  all  of  the  daily  business  of  running 
the  school  has  since  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Faculty.  The 
making  and  terminating  of  appointments,  however,  rests  with  the 
Principal,  as  well  as  authority  to  act  in  matters  delegated  by  the 
Trustees.  No  doubt,  too,  he  would  have  the  power  of  veto,  since  he 
is  responsible  to  the  Trustees  for  the  conduct  of  the  school,  but  for 
the  past  forty  years  certainly  he  has  never  exercised  it.  The  second 
vote  made  the  individual  student  responsible  for  his  own  success  or 
failure.  No  longer  was  he  required  to  prepare  his  lessons  in  a  study 
hall  under  the  eye  of  a  master.  Here  began  the  principle  of  "home 
rule"  for  the  student  which  is  still  in  operation  at  Exeter.  These  two 
provisions,  innovations  in  school  administration,  have  been  called  the 
Magna  Carta  of  the  Academy. 

Behind  many  of  the  improvements  in  those  days  can  be  felt 
the  influence  of  Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  from  1841  to  1859.  Resourceful,  energetic,  and 
personally  delightful,  he  is  fittingly  characterized  on  the  tablet  on  the 
dormitory  which  bears  his  name  as  "The  Great  Teacher."  One 
revolutionary  thing  which  he  did  was  to  step  down  from  the  platform 
in  his  classroom  to  demonstrate  a  problem  on  the  blackboard,  or 
simply  to  move  about  the  room.  Classes  expected  teachers  to  remain 
at  their  pulpit-like  desks  on  the  platform  throughout  the  recitation. 
Hoyt's  informality  amazed  and  delighted  them.  Versatile  and 
widely-read,  he  often  taught  Latin  as  well  as  Mathematics,  and  he 
wrote  articles  for  magazines  and  gave  public  talks  on  such  diverse 
subjects  as  Educated  Labor,  Orchard  Culture,  The  Poetry  of  Shelley, 
The  Election  of  Judges,  and  Public  Buildings  in  Their  Relation  to 
Health,  Taste,  and  Civil  Liberty.  He  was  for  many  years  chairman 
of  the  school  board,  member  of  a  committee  in  1850  to  revise  the 
state  constitution,  and  in  1858  unsuccessful  candidate  for  nomination 
for  Congressman.  In  December  1858  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  Not  long  after  taking  office, 
however,  he  was  stricken  with  tuberculosis  and  died  November  26, 
1862. 
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During  this  Abbot-Soule  period  the  Academy  had  been  drawing 
students  from  a  gradually  widening  area.  In  the  first  thirty  or 
forty  years,  most  students  came,  naturally  enough,  from  New 
Hampshire.  In  fact,  about  one  half  of  the  enrollment  was  from 
New  Hampshire  and  a  third  from  Massachusetts.  Some  few  came 
from  the  Southern  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and  occasionally 
one  or  two  from  foreign  countries.  Not  until  1819  did  the  representa- 
tion begin  to  be  at  all  general,  with  admissions:  New  Hampshire, 
8;  Massachusetts,  7;  Maine,  5;  Connecticut,  2;  Pennsylvania,  1; 
Florida,  1;  Cuba,  2.  This  was  the  approximate  ratio  till  well  after 
the  Civil  War.  In  1872-1873,  Dr.  Soule's  last  year  as  Principal,  how- 
ever, the  distribution  of  the  162  enrolled  was  as  follows:  Massachu- 
setts, 42;  New  Hampshire,  30;  New  York,  26;  Missouri,  8;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 8;  Maine,  6;  Ohio,  6;  Connecticut,  5;  California,  4;  Illinois, 
3;  Rhode  Island,  3;  Vermont,  3;  Arkansas,  2;  District  of  Columbia, 
2;  New  Jersey,  2;  Delaware,  1;  Indiana,  1;  Louisiana,  1;  Kansas,  1; 
Kentucky,  1;  Minnesota,  1;  North  Carolina,  1;  South  Carolina,  1; 
Virginia,  1;  Wisconsin,  1;  Denmark,  1;  Nova  Scotia,  1. 

In  his  "History  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,"  George  A. 
Morison,  Class  of  1896,  gives  a  beguiling  view  of  the  way  the  large 
contingent  of  boys  from  Peterborough  came  to  Exeter  in  the  early 
days : 

These  young  men  usually  made  the  sixty-five  mile  trip  between  Exeter 
and  Peterborough  on  foot,  and  at  least  the  Morison  boys  and  some  of  the 
other  less  affluent  ones  went  barefoot,  swinging  their  shoes  over  their 
shoulders  to  save  shoe  leather.  Occasionally  an  indulgent  relative  would 
drive  them  as  far  as  Wilton,  then  they  "footed  it,"  as  they  would  say, 
through  Amherst  to  Thornton's  Ferry,  where  they  crossed  the  Merri- 
mack. They  would  spend  the  night  at  either  Derry  or  Windham  after 
a  mere  thirty-eight  mile  walk. 

Changes  in  the  course  of  study  came  slowly,  and  it  is  little 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  with  a  very  few  alterations,  the  curriculum 
in  1872  closely  resembled  that  of  181 8.  Two-thirds  of  the  work  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  one-third  in  Mathematics  and 
a  little  Ancient  History.  "Eat  it  up,  wear  it  out,  make  it  do"  seemed 
to  apply  here  as  well  as  to  other  aspects  of  Academy  life.  Within  this 
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limited  framework,  there  were,  to  be  sure,  some  changes.  In  Latin 
and  Greek,  less  was  attempted  in  the  first  years,  and  what  was  done 
was  undoubtedly  done  more  thoroughly.  In  Mathematics,  Algebra 
gradually  crowded  Arithmetic  back  into  the  first  year;  and,  in  1872, 
students  at  graduation  would  have  had  two  terms  of  Algebra,  two 
terms  of  Plane  Geometry,  and  a  term  of  review.  History  was  still 
only  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Although  the  curriculum  was  a 
narrow  one,  teachers  like  Abbot,  Soule,  Hoyt,  Cilley,  and  Went- 
worth  certainly  made  the  most  of  it.  Latin  and  Greek  offered 
abundant  opportunity  for  exercises  in  precision  in  the  use  of  English 
and  grace  in  composition.  And  under  the  license  of  Mathematics, 
Hoyt  and  Wentworth  would  import  the  rudiments  of  a  pretty 
liberal  education. 

Of  course,  as  long  as  it  existed,  the  "English  Department"  offered 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  English  grammar,  Geography,  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Logic,  Chemistry,  United  States  and  Modern  History, 
Astronomy,  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  were  part  of  its  fare. 
Occasionally  some  members  of  the  College  Preparatory  department 
studied  some  of  these  subjects,  and  after  the  English  Department 
was  abolished,  Professor  Hoyt  continued  to  give  instruction  in 
science  to  those  who  were  interested.  The  Catalogue  for  1836  also 
states  that  "Instruction  is  given  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages 
to  those  who  desire  it,  and  likewise  in  Sacred  Music.  Writing  is 
daily  taught,  in  both  departments,  by  an  approved  master.  A  course 
of  Theological  Instruction  is  given  to  Students  of  the  Academy." 

Lessons  in  the  modern  languages  were  "extras,"  paid  for  by  the 
pupils  to  the  teacher,  who  was  not  regularly  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 
On  July  2,  1868,  however,  the  Trustees  voted  that  "a  sum  not 
exceeding  $150  be  appropriated  to  pay  for  instruction  in  French  for 
the  ensuing  year." 

The  statement  that  "A  course  of  Theological  Instruction  is  given 
to  Students  of  the  Academy"  calls  for  a  little  explanation.  After 
quoting  the  passage  from  the  Constitution  that  "the  first  and  princi- 
pal design  of  this  institution  is  the  promoting  of  virtue  and  true 
piety,"  Professor  Hoyt  writes: 

To  put  this  purpose  more  effectually  into  execution,  as  well  as  to  give 
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special  instruction  to  those  who  had  the  ministerial  profession  in  view,  it 
was  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  October  15,  1790:  "to  proceed  to 
the  choice  of  a  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and 
joint  instructor  with  the  Preceptor  thereof."  The  Rev.  Joseph  Buck- 
minster  was  chosen  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  lawful  money,  per  annum. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  accepted  the  responsibility  of  that  posi- 
tion. No  further  movement  was  made  in  that  direction  during  the  life 
of  the  founder,  nor  indeed  until  1817,  when  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hurd,  pastor 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Exeter,  was  elected  "Theological  Instructor." 
The  duties  attached  to  this  office  were  stated  lectures  on  the  principal 
topics  of  theology,  together  with  more  frequent  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction of  a  familiar  character.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  August 
22,  1838  —  present  Jeremiah  Smith,  Samuel  Hale,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
Charles  Burroughs  —  it  was  "Voted,  that  the  office  of  Theological  In- 
structor be  discontinued  from  and  after  the  eleventh  day  of  March  next." 

The  records  of  the  Trustees  make  it  quite  clear  that  they  termi- 
nated Mr.  Hurd's  appointment  because  they  were  of  the  opinion  that 
his  office  had  become  of  little  value.  The  infrequent  lectures  which 
he  gave  the  students  had  more  of  theology  than  of  religion  in  them 
and  his  idea  of  "moral  and  religious  instruction  of  a  familiar 
character"  was  his  alone.  This  action  was  no  reflection  on  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  Hurd,  but  was  rather  a  manifestation  of  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  Trustees,  who  thereby  expressed  skepticism  of  the 
value  of  the  mere  outward  form  of  religion.  Dr.  Abbot  was  a 
regular  church-goer  and  obviously  a  truly  religious  man,  little 
concerned  with  matters  of  creed,  but  a  staunch,  liberal  Christian. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  John  Phillips  had  joined  the  secessionists 
from  the  First  Parish  to  the  Second  in  1744  —  probably  because  of 
the  dullness  of  the  preacher  —  so  Benjamin  Abbot  and  Judge 
Jeremiah  Smith  were  two  of  the  leaders  in  re-establishing  the  Second 
Parish  in  1813.  Seven  days  in  the  week  morning  prayers  were  held 
in  Dr.  Abbot's  room  in  the  Academy  Building  at  half-past  seven, 
and  evening  prayers  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Attendance  at  one  of 
the  town  churches  was  required  on  Sunday. 

Although  differences  in  belief  did  not  result  in  such  violent 
factional  strife  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century  as  they  had  in  the 
Eighteenth,  most  people  held  just  as  strongly  to  their  convictions. 
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Miss  Mary  Gordon,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  on  January  21,  1902,  quotes  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bell 
as  follows : 

Once  when  some  evangelical  exchange  at  the  close  of  the  service  gave 
out  the  Trinitarian  form  of  Doxology,  Judge  Smith  rose  and  said,  "We 
do  not  sing  that  in  this  church,  sir"  —  and  it  was  not  sung.  This  I  had 
from  the  lips  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Abbot,  who  was  present  when  it  oc- 
curred. 

The  growing  prestige  of  the  Academy  during  the  Abbot-Soule 
period  was  due  only  in  part  to  its  reputation  for  good  teaching  and 
high  standards.  Of  almost  equal  significance  was  the  fact  that  it 
could  supply  this  at  very  little  cost  to  the  pupil.  It  was  John 
Phillips's  intention  to  charge  students  no  tuition  at  all  and  even  to 
pay  at  least  part  of  the  living  expenses  of  "poor  children  of  promising 
genius."  On  October  11,  1797,  for  example,  the  Trustees  voted  that 
"Mr.  Thurston's  son  be  admitted  upon  the  charity  foundation  to 
receive  seven  shillings  per  week  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of 
his  board."  Despite  good  intentions,  however,  the  Trustees  had 
already  found  it  necessary  in  1787  to  vote  "that  all  quarterly  charges 
necessarily  arising  from  wood,  candles,  etc.,  shall  be  defrayed  by  a 
tax,  equally  proportioned  among  the  students."  Foundationers  were 
to  be  exempted.  In  1802,  a  regular  tuition  charge  of  $2  a  year  was 
voted,  and  in  1812,  it  was  raised  to  $12  a  year.  It  was  not  increased 
again  until  1849,  when  the  charge  was  $14.  In  1855,  it  was  advanced 
to  $24  a  year.  By  1870,  tuition  was  raised  to  $45  a  year,  and  in  1872, 
to  $60.  In  each  instance,  exceptions  were  made  for  boys  on  the 
charity  foundation;  and,  of  course,  board  and  room  rent  were  not 
included  in  the  charge. 

By  1858,  Professor  Hoyt  was  able  to  state  that  the  land,  build- 
ings, and  invested  funds  of  the  Academy  amounted  to  $135,000, 
making  it  "altogether  the  best-endowed  institution  of  its  class  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  if  not  in  the  country."  Except  for 
$1000  left  by  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Gilman  for  instruction  in  music 
and  $100  given  by  the  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  for  the  library, 
all  of  the  funds  of  the  Academy  were  from  the  bequest  of  the 
Founder,    increased    by    wise    investment.    These    were    adequate 
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for  the  modest  needs  of  the  Academy,  though  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  poorer  students,  coming  now  from  greater 
distances.  Consequently  the  gift  of  $300  in  1863  by  John  Langdon 
Sibley  in  1818,  for  the  Charity  Fund  was  warmly  appreciated; 
and  it  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  benefactions  for  scholarships 
which  the  Academy  has  received  from  its  graduates.  Next  came 
the  gift  by  Charles  Burroughs,  a  Trustee,  of  $1000  in  1868;  followed 
by  that  of  $2000  by  George  Bancroft,  181 1,  in  1870;  another  of 
$2000  by  Nathaniel  Gordon,  1833,  in  1872;  and  a  third  of  $2000 
by  Samuel  Hale,  1841,  also  in  1872.  In  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Soule's 
principalship,  1873,  the  second  large  bequest  came  to  the  Academy 
in  the  form  of  $40,000  from  the  estate  of  Jeremiah  Kingman.  The 
resources  of  the  Academy  were  then  stated  as  approximately 
$150,000. 

A  pleasant  commentary  on  this  whole  period,  with  particular 
appreciation  of  the  part  in  it  which  Dr.  Soule  played,  was  given 
by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the 
Academy  on  June  21,  1883,  when  he  said: 

I  am,  I  believe,  the  first  speaker  to  address  you  who  is  not  an  Exeter 
boy.  A  Boston  Latin  School  boy  must  needs  feel  diffident  before  those 
distinguished  graduates  of  Exeter  Academy.  But  I  know  the  Academy 
from  a  different  point  of  view  from  yours.  I  know  it  from  a  long  line  of 
excellent  scholars  which  the  Academy  has  sent  year  after  year  to  the 
University.  I  know  it  by  the  large  band  of  distinguished  professors 
whom  we  have  drawn  from  among  Exeter  boys.  I  know  it  from  many 
of  the  best  friends  of  my  life,  men  of  intellectual  life,  who  were  bred 
here.  I  know  it  as  a  national  school,  a  school  of  national,  and  not  of 
local  resort.  I  have  observed  that  boys  come  to  Harvard  University  from 
this  institution,  from  all  States  of  the  Union,  and  I  rejoice  in  this  na- 
tionality of  its  repute.  It  is  a  source  of  strength  to  our  country,  for  thus 
are  created  strong,  intimate  bonds  of  union.  I  know  it  is  a  democratic 
institution,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  sit  opposite  each  other  on  the 
same  benches.  But,  not  knowing  from  personal  experience,  I  asked  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  the  school  last  evening,  who  is  prevented  from 
being  here  today,  what  it  was  that  he  felt  that  he  owed  to  Exeter.  He 
said:  "I  was  a  boy.  I  had  lived  on  a  farm  and  as  a  mill  hand  at  Man- 
chester. I  went  to  Exeter"  —  he  hesitated,  and  then  broke  out  with  a  cer- 
tain strong  feeling  which  moved  him.  Said  he,  "Exeter  was  the  dawn  of 
the  intellectual  life  to  me."  .  .  .  And  he  went  on  to  say:  "Another  thing 
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I  owe  to  Exeter,  I  got  there  my  first  lesson  in  manners."  "What  was  it?" 
said  I.  "I  was  a  scrubby  little  boy,"  said  he,  "and  I  met  Dr.  Soule  in  the 
street  and  he  touched  his  hat  to  me  —  he  always  touched  his  hat  to  the 
boys  —  and  it  set  me  to  inquiring  how  such  an  unparalleled  emergency 
was  to  be  met." 


VI 

Backwards  and  Forwards 

Albert  Cornelius  Perkins 

1873-1883 

Probably  no  one  at  the  time  recognized  the  full  meaning  of 
the  school  year  1 872-1 873.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  the  last  one  of  Dr. 
Soule's  principalship,  but  it  was  also  the  last  year  of  the  old 
Academy.  By  good  fortune,  the  boy  Amen  in  1872  was  able  then 
to  see  the  school  solidly  on  the  summit  which  it  had  reached 
in  its  first  ninety  years  of  existence.  There  it  would  remain  while 
he  was  in  school,  but  not  long  after  his  graduation  in  1875  began 
a  period  of  decline  which  would  not  be  arrested  until  he  returned 
as  Principal  twenty  years  later.  What  young  Amen  saw  in  1872  were 
three  buildings,  three  remarkable  teachers,  and  a  school  of  162 
pupils.  The  subjects  studied  were  few  in  number,  but  they  were 
taught  with  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  by  these  three  picturesque 
individuals:  Wentworth,  Cilley,  and  Pennell.  There  were  four 
regular  Academy  classes:  Senior,  Middle,  Junior,  and  a  Prepara- 
tory Class  of  boys  not  yet  ready  to  do  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class. 
The  "Advanced  Class"  for  students  planning  to  enter  College  as 
Sophomores  had  been  given  up  the  year  before,  and  the  "English 
Department"  for  students  who  did  not  wish  to  pursue  Classical 
Studies,  discontinued  in  1848,  was  not  revived  until  the  fall  of  1874. 

Despite  a  lack  of  variety,  the  amount  of  ground  covered  in  the 
three  regular  classes  is  impressive: 

JUNIOR  YEAR: 

Latin:    Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  Books  I-VII;  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid,  Books  I— III 
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Gree\:  Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Boise's  Lessons 
Ancient  History:  Greece  and  Rome 
Arithmetic  White's,  complete 

MIDDLE  YEAR: 

hatin\  Cicero's  Orations  —  four  against  Catiline, 
for  Manilian  Law,  Archias  and  Marcel- 
lus;  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Books  IV- VI 

Gree\\  Goodwin's  Grammar  and  Boise's  Lessons; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Hellenica  in 
Goodwin's  Reader;  Homer's  Iliad,  Books 
I — II;  Jones's  Greek  Prose  Composition 

Mathematics'.  Greenleaf's  Algebra;  Chauvenet's 
Geometry,  Books  I  and  II 

SENIOR  YEAR: 

Latin'.  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid, 
Books  VII-XII;  Cicero's  Orations  for 
Deiotarus,  Ligarius,  and  Milo 

Gree\\  Plato's  Memorabilia;  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  in  Goodwin's  Reader;  Ho- 
mer's Iliad,  Book  III 

Mathematics:  Snowball  and  Lund's  Mechanics 

The  third  term  of  the  Senior  year  was  a  review  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Mathematics,  History,  and  Geography.  The  school  year  began 
on  September  4,  1872  and  ended  on  June  17,  1873.  There  were  two 
vacations  of  two  weeks  each  between  the  first  and  second  terms 
and  the  second  and  third.  As  the  Catalogue  states,  "The  students 
are  all  preparing  for  College." 

Behind  all  that  constituted  the  present  in  1872  lay  the  back- 
ground of  tradition,  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  Founder,  the  repu- 
tations of  two  famous  Principals,  and  the  achievements  of  alumni 
who  had  become  famous  —  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  Lewis 
Cass,  Daniel  Webster,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Edward  Everett,  Jared 
Sparks,  George  Bancroft,  John  Langdon  Sibley,  Franklin  Pierce, 
Christopher  C.  Langdell,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
and  many  others.  From  time  to  time  alumni  (graduates  they 
cannot  be  called  since  diplomas  were  not  given  until  1887)  would 
address  the  school,  and  what  they  didn't  tell  themselves,  others 
would  doubtless  tell  about  them. 
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First  and  foremost  among  these  would  be  Daniel  Webster  of 
the  Class  of  1796  and  a  Trustee  from  1835  to  1852.  Webster  entered 
the  Academy  in  May  1796  and  remained  through  December  of  that 
year.  He  was  fourteen  years  and  nine  months  old  when  he  entered; 
one  of  his  teachers,  "the  kind  and  excellent  Buckminster,"  as  he 
called  him,  was  exacdy  twelve  years  and  four  months  of  age.  Inas- 
much as  Webster  was  a  good  student,  it  seems  that  the  real  reason 
for  his  leaving  the  Academy  was  that  by  attending  a  private  school 
in  the  village  of  Boscawen  near  his  home  in  Salisbury,  New 
Hampshire,  he  could  save  time  and  money  in  preparation  for 
entering  Dartmouth  College,  as  he  did  in  August  1797. 

In  his  uncompleted  autobiography  Webster  tells  of  his  shyness 
and  awkwardness  as  a  student  at  Exeter  and  of  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Abbot  and  of  three  other  teachers:  Thacher,  Emery,  and 
Buckminster.  The  last,  writes  Webster,  "had,  I  think,  already 
joined  college  but  had  returned  to  Exeter,  perhaps  in  the  college 
vacation,  and  was  acting  as  usher,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Abbot,  then 
absent  through  indisposition."  The  indisputable  facts  are  that 
Buckminster,  born  May  26,  1784,  at  a  little  over  twelve  years  of 
age  was  teacher  of  young  Webster,  two  years  his  elder.  This 
exceptional  young  man  read  the  Greek  Testament  at  five  years 
of  age,  read  his  father's  sermons  to  the  family  servants  before  he 
was  seven,  and  later  became  a  popular  Unitarian  clergyman  in 
Boston.  Some  three  thousand  volumes,  sets  of  British  essayists  and 
poets  as  well  as  works  in  French  and  Italian  which  he  had  bought 
in  Paris  really  founded  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  Along  with 
Channing,  William  Emerson,  and  President  Kirkland  of  Harvard, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Anthology  Society,  which  published  the 
Monthly  Anthology,  the  first  truly  literary  review  in  America. 
His  death  on  June  9,  181 2  cut  short  a  career  in  letters  of  great 
promise. 

Another  pupil  of  whom  Benjamin  Abbot  was  pardonably  proud 
was  Lewis  Cass.  Born  on  October  9,  1782  in  a  house  still  standing 
in  Exeter  on  what  is  now  known  as  Cass  Street,  he  entered  the 
Academy  in  1792  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  story  is  often  told  of  his 
father's  confessing  to  the  Principal  that  Lewis  "is  headstrong  and 
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hard  to  manage,"  but  after  the  boy  had  been  in  the  Academy  a 
few  months,  his  father  reported  to  Dr.  Abbot  that,  "if  Lewis  was 
half  as  afraid  of  the  Almighty  as  he  is  of  you,  I  should  never  have 
any  more  trouble  with  him."  Without  going  to  college,  Cass  began 
studying  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1802,  became 
Brigadier  General  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  was  successively 
Governor  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War,  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  France,  United  States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
twice  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  and  the  later  history  of  the  Academy  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  its  underlying  purpose  has  been  to  give  deserv- 
ing boys  the  chance  for  an  adequate  education  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have.  For  this  reason  Exeter  has  taken  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  its  scholarship  boys.  Although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  "Hearts  just  as  pure  and  fair  may  beat  in  Belgrave  Square  as 
in  the  lowly  air  of  Seven  Dials,"  the  Academy  has  always  had 
a  leaning  toward  denizens  of  Seven  Dials.  Two  early  examples 
are  Jared  Sparks  and  John  Langdon  Sibley. 

Jared  Sparks  entered  Exeter  in  1809  from  Willington,  Connecti- 
cut. There  he  had  been  a  poor  boy  but  a  bright  and  ambitious  one. 
When  not  taking  lessons  from  the  local  minister,  he  practiced  the 
carpenter's  trade.  Eventually  his  ambition  and  promise  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  brother  of  Benjamin  Abbot's,  who  encouraged  him  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  Academy.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  young  Sparks  set  out  on  foot  for  Exeter,  where  he 
was  admitted  and  given  a  place  on  the  "Foundation."  From  Exeter 
he  went  to  Harvard,  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1815  and 
was  a  tutor  in  Mathematics  at  Harvard  from  1817  to  1819  while 
studying  theology.  In  181 9  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Baltimore, 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1821,  Professor  of 
History  at  Harvard  from  1839  to  1849  and  President  of  that  institu- 
tion from  1849  to  1853.  He  was  the  author  of  many  volumes  of 
biographical  studies  of  early  American  statesmen  and  was  widely 
known  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  an  historian  of  repute. 

The  story  of  John  Langdon  Sibley  is,  in  some  ways,  even  more 
surprising.  One  day  in  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Jonathan  Sibley,  country 
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doctor  and  small  farmer  in  Union,  Maine,  in  driving  through  the 
town  of  Exeter  saw  the  students  of  the  Academy  at  play  in  the 
Yard.  He  stopped  to  watch  them,  and  something  about  their 
obvious  happiness  in  what  they  were  doing  made  him  resolve  that 
if  he  ever  had  a  son,  he  would  send  him  to  Exeter.  Years  later  when 
he  did  have  a  son,  he  made  good  the  promise,  and  in  1819  sent 
his  son  John,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  "to  Dr.  Abbot's  school, 
while  my  father,"  that  son  said  many  years  afterwards,  "continued 
to  toil  on  his  rough  farm  in  the  woods  of  Maine.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  day  when  I  was  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  founda- 
tion fund  of  the  Academy.  My  clothes  were  of  the  rough  homespun 
of  the  backwoods,  and  I  was  as  green  as  the  grass  on  the  village 
common.  I  was  very  poor,  but  by  rigid  economy,  and  by  teach- 
ing during  the  winter  months,  I  managed  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  little 
aid  my  father  gave  me,  I  could  not  have  succeeded.  Now  and  then 
there  came  from  the  farm  one  dollar,  or  perhaps  two,  —  never 
more  than  three,  —  which  the  utmost  self-denial  alone  enabled  my 
father  to  send  me."  In  fact,  "the  resources  of  Dr.  Sibley  were  so 
slender  and  precarious  that  he  postponed  for  a  year  the  purchase 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  order  to  buy  a  Greek  Lexicon  for  his  son." 
Nevertheless,  when  he  died  in  i860,  he  left  a  legacy  of  $100  to  the 
Academy  "in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  favors"  received  by  his 
son  nearly  forty  years  before.  The  remainder  of  his  small  estate, 
his  entire  life's  savings  amounting  to  about  $4,500,  he  left  to  his  son. 
John  Sibley  was  so  affected  by  his  father's  feeling  about  the 
Academy  that  although  earning  only  the  modest  salary  of  Librarian 
at  Harvard  University,  he  added  $200  more  to  the  sum  which  his 
father  had  given  and  presented  it  to  Exeter  as  a  book  fund  for 
needy  students.  Next  he  turned  over  to  the  Academy  the  whole  of 
his  father's  legacy  and  subsequently  added  to  that  amount  two  sums 
of  $5,000  each.  He  also  planned  that  after  his  death  and  that  of 
his  wife,  the  whole  of  his  estate  should  come  to  the  Academy.  In 
1 891,  after  Mrs.  Sibley's  death,  the  total  gifts  and  bequests  amounted 
to  about  $45,000.  At  compound  interest,  despite  payments  of 
scholarships  from  it,  the  fund  now  amounts  to  $164,076.27. 
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One  cherished  bit  of  Exeter  tradition  is  that  it  was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  visit  to  Exeter  to  see  his  son  Robert,  who  was  a  student 
there,  that  eventually  brought  Lincoln  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  The  circumstances  are  these.  Determined  to  give  his  son 
the  education  which  he  himself  lacked,  Lincoln  decided  to  send 
Robert  to  Harvard.  When,  however,  he  failed  fifteen  out  of  sixteen 
points  on  his  admission  examinations,  President  Walker  recom- 
mended that  Robert  go  up  to  Exeter  for  a  year,  where  President 
Walker  had  himself  been  a  teacher.  Desirous  of  seeing  that  Robert 
was  making  good  use  of  his  time,  Lincoln  nevertheless  felt  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  make  the  trip  from  Illinois,  until  he  got  the 
invitation  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  Brooklyn.  On  February  27,  i860, 
Lincoln,  who  up  to  that  time  had  had  no  serious  intention  of  running 
for  President,  made  his  famous  address  at  Cooper  Institute.  Then 
he  proceeded  on  to  Exeter.  While  he  was  in  New  Hampshire  he 
received  considerable  encouragement  from  leaders  of  the  new 
Republican  party  in  the  state  which  Amos  Tuck  of  Exeter  had 
formed.  In  the  few  days  that  he  was  here,  Lincoln  made  eleven 
very  telling  speeches  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
necticut. As  a  result,  he  emerged  from  New  England  as  a  candidate 
of  definite  Presidential  calibre.  Eventually  Lincoln  went  to  the 
White  House  —  and  Robert,  to  Harvard. 

One  of  the  Trustees  when  Amen  was  a  student  was  the  Honorable 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Class  of  1849  and  son  of  the  Jeremiah  Smith  who 
had  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Academy  from  1828  to  1842.  In  the 
1870's  he  was  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  from  1890  to  1910  he  was  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard.  A 
graduate  of  the  Academy  tells  the  story  of  Professor  Smith's 
coming  to  class  one  day  in  the  year  1908  and  remarking,  "This 
is  a  sad  day  for  me,  gentlemen,  for  just  one  hundred  years  ago 
today  my  brother  died."  Whether  the  anecdote  is  authentic  or 
not,  facts  would  support  one  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents  in 
Academy  history.  Professor  Smith's  father  was  married  twice,  and 
a  son  by  his  first  marriage  was  drowned  on  October  14,  1808  at 
the  age  of  seven.   Professor  Smith  himself  was  born  of  a  second 
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marriage  on  October  22,  1837,  and  in  1908  he  was  only  seventy-one 
years  of  age.  He  retired  from  teaching  two  years  later,  in  1910. 

On  May  22,  1873,  when  the  Trustees  appointed  Albert  Cornelius 
Perkins  fourth  Principal,  prospects  for  the  Academy  had  never 
seemed  brighter.  For  nearly  a  century  it  had  been  acquiring  a 
wide  reputation  for  sound  education  and  dependable  preparation 
for  college.  Enrollment  in  1873-74  was  168,  the  largest  that  it  had 
ever  been,  and  students  were  coming  from  such  distant  parts  as 
Arkansas,  California,  Missouri  and  even  Hawaii  and  Denmark. 
Except  for  the  aged  former  Principal,  Mr.  Perkins  had  the  old 
staff  with  him  —  Cilley,  Wentworth,  and  Pennell  —  and  the  year 
following  there  was  to  be  a  special  instructor  for  French,  who 
would  soon  add  classes  in  German.  Materially,  too,  the  Academy 
was  growing.  In  the  autumn  of  1873,  the  Squamscott  House,  pur- 
chased in  1872,  was  added  as  a  second  dormitory  named  Gorham 
Hall.  Without  including  the  value  of  the  Academy  Building,  Abbot 
and  Gorham  Halls,  and  the  Principal's  house,  the  invested  funds  of 
the  Academy  amounted  to  about  $130,000.  From  every  point  of  view 
the  balance  sheet  was  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Perkins  himself  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  have  been  well 
equipped  for  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  Born  in 
Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  December  18,  1833  the  son  of  a  farmer  — 
Nehemiah  Perkins  and  his  wife,  Lydia  Bradstreet  —  he  had  had 
much  the  same  sort  of  country  boyhood  as  Benjamin  Abbot  and 
Gideon  Lane  Soule.  In  the  autumn  of  1852  he  entered  Phillips 
Academy  at  Andover  and  later  Dartmouth  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1859.  From  1859  to  1862  he  read  law  in  two 
different  offices  in  Salem,  Mass.  In  1862  he  taught  in  the  Peabody 
(Mass.)  High  School  and  from  1863  to  1873,  he  was  Principal  of 
the  Oliver  High  School  in  Lawrence.  On  August  10,  1864  he  was 
married  to  Caroline  Cleveland  of  Topsfield.  They  had  three  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  In  1879,  Mr.  Perkins  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  Dartmouth  College. 

Dr.  Perkins  was  an  earnest  and  intelligent  man,  but  the  problems 
that  confronted  him  in  1873  could  have  daunted  the  boldest. 
Throughout  the  country  this  was  a  period  of  change.   Reconstruc- 
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tion  after  the  Civil  War  was  necessary  in  education  as  well  as  in 
other  phases  of  American  life.  No  longer  would  the  old  round  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics  with  a  little  Ancient  History  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  student,  or  for  that  matter,  of  the  colleges. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  both  school  and  college  were  coming 
from  a  wider  diversity  of  homes  and  with  a  greater  variety  of 
preparation,  and  also  of  lack  of  it.  In  1874,  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  a 
bequest  by  Woodbridge  Odlin  of  the  Class  of  18 17,  the  English 
Department  was  re-established.  This  may  not  have  opened  the 
doors  to  "the  idle  and  the  stupid"  exclusively,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  invariably  attracted  the  ablest  and  the  most  diligent.  In  1873, 
English,  Modern  and  Physical  Geography,  French,  and  Physics 
entered  the  Classical  curriculum;  in  1874  United  States  History 
and  Botany  were  added;  and  in  1876  there  were  classes  in  German. 
From  1874  on,  the  English  Course  expanded  to  include  Mathe- 
matics through  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  Physiology, 
Astronomy,  Modern  European  History,  Political  Economy,  and 
almost  any  subject  thought  to  be  of  practical  value.  Neither  Latin 
nor  Greek  was  required  in  the  English  course.  Tuition  in  both 
departments  was  now  $20  a  term  or  $60  a  year. 

During  Dr.  Perkins's  administration  several  student  organiza- 
tions got  under  way.  In  1878,  Exeter  formed  a  baseball  team  and 
engaged  in  its  first  athletic  contest  with  Andover.  In  the  two 
games  played  that  spring,  Exeter  won  the  first  one  by  a  score  of 
12-1  and  Andover,  the  second  by  a  score  of  10-8.  That  autumn 
the  Andover  football  team  defeated  Exeter  by  the  score  of  22-0,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  It  was  also  in  1878  that  the  Exonian  was 
founded,  the  first  newspaper  to  be  published  by  undergraduates 
in  an  American  secondary  school.  In  1880  the  first  number  of  the 
Pean,  the  undergraduate  year  book,  appeared.  It  was  not  until  1881, 
however,  that  a  debating  society  to  rival  the  ancient  Golden  Branch 
of  1 818  was  founded.  This  was  the  G.  L.  Soule  Literary  Society, 
ironically  named  for  the  Principal  who  in  1841  had  vigorously 
suppressed  the  first  rival  of  the  Golden  Branch  and  expelled  the 
founders. 

To    all    outward    appearances    things    were    going    very    well. 
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Open-minded  and  understanding,  Principal  Perkins  directed  the 
growth  of  the  Academy  in  breadth  and  depth,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  accord  with  the  changing  times.  Enrollment  rose  from 
162  in  1872  to  206  in  1883,  and  to  251  in  the  year  1883-1884.  In 
1880,  invested  funds  had  risen  to  $237,448.  Quite  properly,  it  seemed, 
the  Principal  could  plan  for  a  Centennial  Celebration,  to  be  held 
in  June  of  1883. 

1883,  however,  marked  the  end  of  Principal  Perkins's  administra- 
tion, for  on  May  8  of  that  year  he  had  already  handed  in  his 
resignation.  In  spite  of  his  courteous  letter  to  the  Trustees  inform- 
ing them  that  the  reason  for  his  resignation  was  the  unsolicited 
offer  of  the  Principalship  of  the  Adelpi  Academy  in  Brooklyn  at 
a  higher  salary,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  this  was  not  all  there 
was  to  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  because  of  the  informality 
of  his  manners  and  the  rustic  unconventionality  of  his  dress  Dr. 
Perkins  never  really  "fitted"  at  Exeter.  Letters  from  alumni  in 
the  70's  and  8o's  and  an  editorial  in  the  Exonian  of  May  12,  1883, 
however,  make  it  clear  that  these  minor  singularities  did  little  to 
obscure  the  essential  kindliness  and  good  sense  of  the  man  him- 
self. The  Exonian  said: 

We  cheerfully  and  eagerly  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  Dr.  Perkins  has  endeared  himself  to  our  hearts.  We  admire  his 
wisdom  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  his  sagacity  as  a  man,  and  his  sin- 
cerity as  a  Christian.  He  has  been  untiring  in  his  endeavors  to  direct  us 
by  his  counsel,  and  to  lead  us  by  consistent  example  to  all  that  is  manly 
and  noble. 

We  regret  the  loss  which  this  Academy  must  suffer  in  his  departure, 
but  we  rejoice  in  the  gain  of  the  fortunate  institution  to  which  he  is 
going.  He  will  be  followed  by  the  best  wishes  and  fond  recollections  of 
the  many  young  men  whose  lives  will  be  made  more  useful  and  more 
happy  by  his  pure,  powerful,  and  unending  influence. 

Clearly  unpopularity  was  not  the  cause  of  Dr.  Perkins's  resignation. 
Meanwhile  on  June  20  and  21  the  exercises  of  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Academy  were  held.  At 
these  Principal  Perkins  presided  with  grace  and  good  sense.  He 
gave  a  cordial  and  thoughtful  address  of  welcome  and  introduced 
an  impressive  number  of  speakers.    Among  these  were  Governor 
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Benjamin  F.  Prescott  of  New  Hampshire  of  the  Class  of  1850; 
Dr.  Bancroft,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  the  Honor- 
able George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Class  of  1811 ;  Governor 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  Class  of  1829;  and  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard. 

On  this  occasion  occurred  a  brief  but  brisk  skirmish  between  the 
two  latter  speakers  which  was  not  lost  upon  the  audience,  masked 
though  it  was  under  decorum  of  the  highest.  Only  a  few  days 
following  the  celebration  at  Exeter  would  come  the  annual  Com- 
mencement at  Harvard,  at  which,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
Harvard  was  to  refuse  to  grant  an  honorary  degree  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  Of  this  circumstance  both  Governor  Butler  and  Presi- 
dent Eliot  were,  of  course,  fully  aware.  Quite  possibly,  then, 
Governor  Butler's  gibe  at  classical  learning  and  his  eulogy  of  prac- 
tical education  may  not  have  been  unpremeditated.  In  closing  the 
Governor  said: 

Would  you  not,  my  young  friends,  have  been  quite  as  willing  to  have 
been  the  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  that  great  triumph  of  engi- 
neering, as  to  have  been  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  or  even,  if  we  may  make 
comparisons,  to  have  been  any  of  the  first  poets  of  any  and  every  age? 
Therefore,  to  practical  education,  such  as  you  will  get  here,  those  that 
must  be  practical  men,  who  are  to  go  into  the  business  of  life,  who  are  to 
govern  the  country,  who  are  to  make  its  prosperity,  its  wealth,  its  glory 
and  its  honor,  will  have  to  look.  For  let  me  tell  you  this  truth,  and  ask 
you  to  take  it  with  you,  —  the  mechanical  engineer  has  his  hand  on  the 
throttle  of  the  universe  to  make  it  proceed  hereafter. 

President  Eliot  began  with  the  reference  to  the  past  history  of 
the  Academy  and  the  influence  of  Dr.  Soule,  already  quoted.  Then, 
toward  the  end  he  said: 

And,  while  I  desire  to  express  my  adhesion  to  much  that  his  Excellency 
has  said,  let  me  also  add  that  I  believe  that  the  students  of  this  Academy 
should  look  for  something  higher  than  either  literary  or  scientific  train- 
ing. The  mechanical  engineer  has,  indeed,  his  hand  upon  the  throttle- 
valve  of  the  engine  of  modern  society,  but  he  is  not  the  power,  and  the 
power  is  not  in  the  valve.  What  drives  the  steam  engine?  Not  the  engi- 
neer, but  the  life-giving  sun  which  elaborated  centuries  ago  the  coal  that 
is  put  under  the  boilers.  What  is  it  that  you  must  learn  here  which  will 
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always  be  above  all  literature  and  all  science,  powerful  though  science 
may  become?  You  must  learn  the  eternal  worth  of  character;  you  must 
learn  that  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  human  race  lie  in  its  undying  in- 
stincts and  passions;  you  must  learn  that  above  all  material  things,  is 
man  —  the  thoughtful,  passionate  and  emotional  being,  the  intellectual 
and  religious  man.  Here  lies  the  source  of  the  power  of  educated  men  — 
they  have  refined  and  strengthened  their  minds  and  their  souls.  And,  be- 
lieve me,  the  supreme  powers  of  this  universe  are  not  mechanical  or  ma- 
terial; they  are  hope  and  fear  and  love. 

Principal  Perkins's  resignation  went  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  1 882-1 883.  He  then  served  as  Principal  of  the 
Adelphi  Academy  until  July  1892.  The  next  year  he  was  Principal 
of  the  Tilden  Hall  Preparatory  School  in  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
From  1893  to  1895  he  was  Principal  of  the  Crescent  School  in 
Brooklyn,  and  from  1894  to  January  1896,  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner of  Brooklyn.    He  died  in  Brooklyn,  September  22,  1896. 
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The  Dark  Ages 

Walter  Quincy  Scott  1 884-1 889 
Charles  Everett  Fish  1 890-1 895 

To  discover  why  Dr.  Perkins  was  quite  willing  to  give  up  the 
Principalship  when  the  ofTer  of  a  more  lucrative  position  came 
his  way,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  to  the  year  before  his  appoint- 
ment at  Exeter.  For  the  last  year  or  two  in  office,  Dr.  Soule  was 
not  in  good  health,  mentally  rather  less  than  bodily,  and  he  first 
sent  in  his  resignation  on  June  19,  1872.  Although  he  was  persuaded 
to  withdraw  it  at  that  time,  by  February  of  1873,  it  became  clear 
that  other  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made.  Accordingly  the 
Trustees  turned  over  the  conduct  of  the  school  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  to  Professor  Cilley  and  Professor  Wentworth.  It  was 
the  common  opinion  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  veteran 
teachers  would  be  the  next  Principal,  and  the  idea  was  also  freely 
expressed  that  if  anyone  else  was  appointed,  that  unfortunate  person 
would  have  a  pretty  hard  time.  And  that,  in  brief,  is  just  what 
happened. 

Undoubtedly  the  reason  why  neither  Cilley  nor  Wentworth  was 
appointed  was  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  stated  that 
the  incumbent  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Wentworth,  to  be  sure,  attended  the  First  Church,  and  Cilley 
attended  the  Second  Church  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  1897  which  supervised  construction  for  the  parish  of  the  building 
now  known  as  Phillips  Church.  Neither,  however,  was  a  member 
of  the  church  which  he  attended.  Although  Cilley  and  Wentworth 
had  been  boys   together  in  the  Academy   and   at   Harvard   and 
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remained  close  friends,  it  was  Wentworth  who  was  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  resignation  of  Principal  Perkins  —  also,  to  a  large 
extent,  for  the  failure  of  his  two  successors. 

George  Albert  Wentworth  was  born  July  31,  1835,  the  son  of  a 
poor  farmer  in  Wakefield,  New  Hampshire.  He  entered  the 
Academy  in  1852  and,  with  his  friend  and  classmate  Cilley,  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1858.  Both  entered  college  as  Sopho- 
mores, and  both  were  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  March 
1858,  Wentworth  was  hired  to  assist  Dr.  Soule,  largely  in  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek;  and  in  January  1859,  Cilley  came  to  the  Academy 
to  take  over  these  duties,  while  Wentworth  devoted  his  time 
wholly  to  Mathematics.  From  then  on  these  two  young  instructors 
worked  together  as  a  loyal  team  under  the  control  of  Dr.  Soule, 
and  the  three  have  often  been  spoken  of  as  "The  Great  Trium- 
virate." Of  the  two  classmates,  Wentworth  was  the  dominating 
personality,  assertive  and  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power  and  author- 
ity. Although  there  was  nothing  backward  about  Cilley,  his 
main  interest  was  in  teaching.  Years  later,  when  a  laudatory 
article  on  Professor  Wentworth  appeared  in  the  Harvard  Graduates 
magazine  after  his  death  in  1906,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1858 
wrote  to  Principal  Amen  a  letter  protesting  that  Wentworth  was 
"uncouth,  savage,  and  was  nicknamed  'Bull  Dog.' "  Certainly 
because  of  his  burly  frame  and  roaring  habit  in  the  classroom,  he 
was  commonly  known  as  "Bull."  He  was  Professor  of  Mathematics 
from  1858  to  1892,  and  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Academy  from  1899 
to  1906.  On  May  24,  1906,  he  died  suddenly  of  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart  in  the  railway  station  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

From  the  time  he  taught  school  one  winter  term  in  Kingston, 
New  Hampshire  to  his  last  year  in  the  Academy,  Wentworth 
resented  restraint  and,  as  far  as  possible,  was  a  law  unto  himself. 
Under  Dr.  Soule  his  conflicts  with  authority  were  rare,  but  for  the 
next  three  Principals,  Wentworth  was  probably  their  greatest 
single  problem.  He  repeatedly  permitted  boys  expelled  for  studies 
to  continue  to  attend  his  classes  and  winked  at  infractions  of 
Academy  regulations  by  others.  Eventually  it  was  the  almost  open 
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hostility  of  Wentworth  toward  him  which  led  Principal  Perkins 
to  resign. 

Yet  it  is  altogether  too  easy  to  think  of  George  A.  Wentworth 
as  another  example  of  the  bull  dog  in  the  manger.  His  is  one  of 
the  great  Exeter  names.  Hundreds  of  schoolboys  can  say  of  him 
what  Francis  Rawle  of  the  Class  of  1865  said:  "I  owe  him  very 
much,  probably  more  than  any  other  one  man;  he  jogged  my 
mind  when  it  most  needed  jogging."  Many,  too,  have  testified  to 
the  brilliance  of  his  mind  and  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher. 
And  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Class  of  1888,  writing  of  the  time  when 
he  had  scarlet  fever  in  Gorham  Hall,  says: 

Bull  Wentworth  was  the  man  who  marched  into  my  room,  wrapped 
me  up  as  tenderly  as  a  mother,  and  carried  me  down  to  a  warm,  heated 
carriage  that  he  had  prepared,  took  me  to  a  private  house,  carried  me  up 
again  and  himself  put  me  to  bed.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  men 
will  always  remember  of  him.  He  had  a  big  brain,  but  a  bigger  heart. 

Parents  sent  their  sons  to  Exeter  because  Wentworth,  the  great 
teacher  and  famous  author  of  a  score  of  mathematical  texts,  was 
a  teacher  there  and  a  colleague  of  the  scarcely  less  redoubtable 
Brad  Cilley.  Other  boys  besides  Rawle  and  Lamont  profited  by 
his  many  acts  of  kindness  and  of  charity,  even  while  he  made 
shirkers  shake  in  their  seats.  Of  his  deep  devotion  to  the  Academy 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  from  the  fortune  acquired  from  the 
sale  of  his  textbooks  and  from  investments  at  which  he  was  very 
skillful,  in  1897  he  gave  $4,000  toward  a  permanent  mathematical 
fund;  in  1903,  he  contributed  $17,000,  about  half  the  cost  of  Hoyt 
Hall;  and  in  his  will  he  left  $10,000  to  establish  the  Wentworth 
Professorship  of  Mathematics. 

From  February  14,  1859,  Bradbury  Longfellow  Cilley  taught 
the  Classics  —  chiefly  Greek  —  until  a  month  before  he  died  on 
March  31,  1899.  In  many  ways  he  resembled  his  friend  Wentworth 
and  was,  as  one  writer  describes  him,  "a  gruflf,  warm-hearted 
veteran  with  a  domelike  head  and  piercing  eyes,  who  hated  affec- 
tation and  sham  and,  like  Wentworth  and  Kittredge,  dismayed  the 
timid  with  his  roaring.  He  encouraged  what  he  described  as  'the 
Exeter  system,'  and  his  classroom  at  times  was  a  bedlam  with  a 
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dozen  boys  talking  at  once.  In  the  big  world,  he  had  a  way  of 
saying,  a  man  had  to  do  his  thinking  while  things  were  moving, 
and  the  sooner  he  learned  how,  the  better."  Amen,  who  was  in 
his  class  as  a  schoolboy,  said  of  him,  "Mr.  Cilley  was  a  man  of 
gruff  exterior;  but  he  had  a  heart  big  and  warm."  Unambitious 
(quite  unlike  Wentworth),  simple  in  his  tastes  and  pleasures, 
blunt  of  speech  but  generous  to  a  fault,  he  was  quite  content  with 
life  in  the  town  of  Exeter  and  happiest  of  all  in  his  classroom.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  to  write  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion  of 
visiting  Athens  that  grand  as  was  the  Acropolis,  he  would  rather 
be  sitting  on  a  nail  keg  in  Kelly  and  Gardner's  store  at  home. 
Although  Cilley  did  not  share  Wentworth's  antipathy  to  Principal 
Perkins,  he  was  more  inclined  to  side  with  his  old  friend  and 
colleague  than  to  look  with  approval  on  many  of  the  innovations 
which  were  coming  in  with  the  new  Principal. 

For  the  year  following  Dr.  Perkins's  resignation,  Professor  Cilley 
and  Professor  Wentworth  again  took  charge  of  affairs  of  the 
Academy.  This  interregnum  was  a  period  of  comparative  peace. 
Cilley  and  Wentworth  had  their  way  unopposed,  the  students 
largely  had  theirs,  and  rarely  did  the  two  ranks  collide  with  one 
another.  But  the  easy  sort  of  understanding  that  existed  between 
Faculty  and  students  resulted  in  equally  easy  manners  and  morals. 
Exeter  had  begun  to  slide. 

To  check  the  descent,  the  Trustees  chose  for  the  next  Principal 
a  man  who  would  seem  to  combine  qualities  of  almost  Renaissance 
completeness.  Walter  Quincy  Scott,  elected  fourth  Principal  on 
July  i,  1884,  had  served  as  cavalryman  all  through  the  Civil  War, 
even  accompanying  Sherman  in  his  march  through  Georgia;  he 
had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Lafayette  College;  later, 
entering  the  ministry,  he  had  served  as  minister  of  the  Arch 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia;  and  when  he  accepted 
the  position  at  Exeter,  he  was  President  of  Ohio  State  University. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  some  of  these  very  qualifications  which 
led  to  Dr.  Scott's  failure  as  a  Principal,  and  after  five  years  of 
combat  he  retired  from  the  field.  Aware  that  prompt  and  decisive 
action   was  necessary,  he  turned   to   the  police  to  quiet   student 
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"riots"  and  punish  students  guilty  of  offenses  which  might  legally 
be  brought  into  court  but  which  would  be  more  naturally  handled 
in  the  Academy  office.  He  prohibited  the  annual  bonfire  in  the 
town  square  which  students  had  been  having  at  the  end  of  school 
in  June  and  requested  the  police  to  enforce  the  order.  The  result 
was  a  noisy  brawl  in  which  students  equipped  with  wooden  billies 
collided  with  members  of  the  local  police  force  and  fire  department. 
Less  diplomatic  than  Principal  Perkins  had  been,  he  ran  into  open 
conflict  with  Bull  Wentworth  —  and  stood  his  ground.  Dr.  Scott's 
evident  interest  in  Mathematics  and  Science  failed  to  endear  him 
to  Professor  Wentworth  —  or  to  Brad  Cilley,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages.  His  breezy,  informal,  Western  ways  appealed  much 
more  to  the  younger  people  in  the  town,  with  whom  he  and  his 
wife  were  popular,  than  to  the  more  reserved  members  of  the 
Faculty.  He  was  a  ready  and  a  fluent  public  speaker,  but  although 
his  sermons  and  lectures  were  admired  by  some  for  the  luxuriant 
vocabulary  which  encircled  their  erudition,  they  were  enjoyed  less  by 
others  for  the  same  reason. 

From  the  past  comes  this  little  bit  of  satire  in  the  Class  History 
for  1888,  in  which  the  author  is  reporting  an  imaginary  meeting 
of  the  Faculty.  Principal  Scott  is  speaking: 

"And  by  the  way,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "perhaps  you  gentlemen 
would  like  to  hear  a  little  anecdote  about  Dr.  McCosh,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
and  myself."  All  the  members  of  the  Faculty  did  not  respond  with  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  Doctor  supposed  they  would.  Most  of  them 
had  heard  Dr.  Scott  tell  anecdotes  before  and  they  knew  that  although 
it  was  now  only  a  little  after  noon,  the  June  ball  began  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  they  wanted  to  be  present  at  least  during  the  last  part  of  it.  Mr. 
Cilley  especially,  who  had  been  promised  one  of  the  first  galops  at  the 
ball,  muttered  a  little  under  his  breath  that  perhaps  it  didn't  make  so 
much  difference  to  a  fellow  who  didn't  waltz,  but  those  galops  were 
such  fun. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  for  many  years  Professor  Cilley  suffered 
badly  from  the  gout  —  so  aggravated  by  painful  meetings  of  the 
Faculty  that  he  eventually  requested  to  be  excused  from  attending 
them  —  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  historian  was  none  other 
than  young  Thomas  W.  Lamont. 
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Nothing  can  be  gained  by  repeating  reports  of  the  more  lurid 
escapades  and  adventures  of  some  of  the  more  seasoned  under- 
graduates of  the  day.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  are  founded  on 
fact,  but,  at  all  events,  they  would  seem  to  fit  more  harmoniously 
into  the  pages  of  Fielding  or  Smollett  than  in  the  history  of  a 
boys'  school. 

One  familiar  anecdote  of  the  period,  however,  is  retold  in 
Hermann  Hagedorn's  biography  of  William  Boyce  Thompson, 
"The  Magnate,"  of  the  Class  of  1890.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1887, 
when  Thompson  had  only  recently  arrived  at  Exeter  from  his 
home  in  Butte,  Montana,  and  the  account  runs  as  follows: 

One  night  that  first  winter,  Briny  Willard,  his  jaunty  sportiness 
obviously  overclouded,  came  to  Vilas's  room.  "Say,  there  are  a  couple  of 
Boston  poker  sharks  in  the  barber  shop,"  he  announced  in  awestruck 
tones,  "and  they  skinned  every  cent  we  have  at  our  ranch.  Got  any 
money?" 

"What  for?" 

"We  want  to  go  at  'em  again." 

Young  William,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  pricked  up  his 
ears.  "Where  are  they  playing?"  The  boy  told  him.  "I'm  going  down." 
He  had  twenty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  borrowed  what  he  could. 

Vilas,  who  had  not  heard  of  the  previous  poker  parties,  took  his 
protege  in  hand.  "You  don't  know  anything  about  poker.  They'll  skin 
you  alive."  The  boy  from  Butte  was  adamant.  "All  right,"  remarked  his 
mentor,  "but  you'll  be  sorry." 

William  returned  at  midnight  with  bulging  pockets.  "How  did  you 
do  it?"  his  friends  asked,  breathless  with  admiration. 

"Shucks,"  he  exclaimed.  "They  teach  poker  in  Sunday  school  where 
I  come  from." 

Yet  Dr.  Scott's  administration  was  not  entirely  a  period  of  retro- 
gression. Enrollment  grew  from  206  in  the  year  1 882-1 883  to  325  in 
1 888-1 889.  Among  the  students  in  those  days  were  many  who  were 
later  to  distinguish  themselves  either  in  public  life  or  as  loyal  and 
generous  alumni  —  William  M.  Irvine,  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Augus- 
tus N.  Hand,  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Jeremiah 
Smith,  Jr.,  James  N.  Hill,  Booth  Tarkington,  Howard  B.  Wetherell, 
Arthur  W.  Elting,  William  B.  Thompson,  and  others.  Following  a 
vote  of  the  Trustees  on  June  20, 1887,  the  first  diplomas  were  awarded 
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to  a  graduating  class.  On  March  12,  1797,  the  Trustees  had  voted 
that  certificates  showing  "good  progress"  in  various  subjects  should 
be  given  to  deserving  pupils.  Early  in  the  next  century  the  prac- 
tice was  discontinued.  In  1886  the  first  gymnasium  was  completed 
on  a  site  just  behind  the  Academy  Building,  and  in  1887  there 
was  a  separate  building  for  Physics.  This  and  its  companion 
the  Chemistry  building  (completed  in  1897)  stood  at  the  rear  of 
ground  later  occupied  by  Alumni  Hall.  In  May  1886  apeared  the 
first  number  of  The  Phillips  Exeter  Literary  Monthly,  of  which 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.  was  an  associate  editor. 

After  five  years,  however,  Dr.  Scott  himself  must  have  recognized 
that  his  talents  could  not  be  put  to  best  use  in  a  boys'  preparatory 
school,  and  on  April  20,  1889  he  handed  in  his  resignation  to  the 
Trustees.  The  publishing  business  to  which  he  then  turned  proved 
disappointing,  and  he  re-entered  the  ministry.  On  May  9,  191 7, 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Ellensburg,  Washington. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  June  17,  1889,  Professor 
Cilley  was  granted  a  six-month  leave  of  absence  with  pay,  and 
he  and  Mrs.  Cilley  with  their  two  daughters  visited  Germany, 
Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland,  and  England.  At  a  meeting  later  in 
the  summer  —  on  August  28  —  the  Trustees  voted  that  during 
the  vacancy  of  a  Principal,  Professor  Wentworth  should  be  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Faculty  with  authority  to  act  as  Princi- 
pal. The  year  1 889-1 890,  it  may  be  said,  passed  uneventfully,  but 
there  was  little  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  school.  One 
who  will  not  subject  himself  to  regulations  cannot  or  will  not 
enforce  them  upon  others,  and  the  coming  of  the  next  Principal 
was  looked  forward  to  with  considerable  interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  task  of  finding  the  right  man  for  the 
Principalship  now  proved  to  be  exceedingly  difficult.  Experienced 
men  who  could  size  up  the  situation  at  Exeter  knew  better  than 
to  step  into  it;  and  yet  the  Trustees  could  not  afford  to  gamble 
on  innocence.  Eventually,  however,  the  position  was  filled  in  the 
haphazard  manner  in  which  some  of  the  best  teaching  appoint- 
ments are  made.  Sherman  Hoar,  later  one  of  the  Trustees  and 
a  nephew  of  Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  had  gone  to  inter- 
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view  a  teacher  at  Worcester  Academy  as  a  possible  candidate, 
but  he  called  on  his  uncle  first.  On  learning  his  nephew's  errand, 
the  Senator  said,  "I  have  just  the  man  for  you.  Look  no  further," 
and  he  mentioned  a  Mr.  Fish,  then  conducting  a  Country  Day 
School  in  Worcester. 

Charles  Everett  Fish,  who  was  elected  Principal  on  June  24, 
1890,  was  born  in  Cotuit,  Massachusetts,  on  May  26,  1854.  He 
attended  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  in 
1874.  At  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  he  left  college  and  served 
as  Principal  of  the  high  school  in  Auburn,  Maine,  to  earn  money 
to  send  a  sister  to  college.  In  1878,  he  married  one  of  his  pupils, 
Millie  Rowe,  and  returned  to  Harvard  the  following  year.  By 
great  effort  he  completed  his  college  course  in  1880  and  received 
his  degree  after  having  spent  only  two  years  in  college.  For  five 
years  he  was  Principal  of  the  Chicopee  (Massachusetts)  High 
School  and  then  opened  the  private  school  in  Worcester,  from 
which  he  came  to  Exeter.  Here  he  remained  for  five  years,  resign- 
ing on  March  30,  1895.  After  several  more  years  of  teaching  in 
Boston,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Scranton,  he  became  the  very  successful 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Manchester,  Amesbury,  and  Merri- 
mac,  Massachusetts.    He  died  in  Amesbury  on  October  23,  1916. 

In  spite  of  the  cheerful  prophecy  of  Senator  Hoar,  the  five-year 
administration  of  Mr.  Fish  turned  out  to  be  quite  the  darkest  in 
Academy  history.  Although  he  was  earnest,  conscientious,  and 
thoroughly  well-intentioned,  Mr.  Fish  proved  to  be  temperament- 
ally unequal  to  the  prodigious  task  of  housecleaning  that  lay 
before  him.  While  Dr.  Scott  may  have  been  too  bold  and  brash, 
Mr.  Fish  was  fearful,  irresolute,  and  devious.  Under  an  adminis- 
tration of  this  sort,  conditions  already  bad  grew  worse.  In  frantic 
efforts  to  oversee  everything,  Mr.  Fish  often  lacked  the  wisdom 
to  know  what  to  overlook.  With  hasty  action  followed  by  retrac- 
tion, official  severity  combined  with  personal  timidity,  much  zeal 
and  little  sense,  he  soon  succeeded  in  making  most  of  the  mis- 
takes of  which  a  well  meaning  man  in  a  similar  position  could  be 
capable.    As  never  before  the  old  description  of  Exeter  discipline 
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applied  —  "Complete   liberty   tempered   by   expulsion,"   with   both 
now  in  about  equal  proportion. 

Portions  of  a  letter  written  by  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1892 
who  was  in  the  school  in  Mr.  Fish's  time  give  these  impressions: 

Exeter  was  a  new  adventure,  a  new  and  very  shocking  world.  There 
was  no  real  discipline,  no  attempt  to  influence  the  boys;  it  was  a  root-hog- 
or-die  system.  Do  your  work  or  get  out,  and  the  only  measure  of  a  boy's 
quality  was  his  scholarship.  If  that  was  satisfactory,  little  else  mattered. 


Church  at  Exeter  was  not  an  important  factor.  We  had  chapel  every 
morning  with  no  vestige  of  religious  character.  It  was  a  method  of 
assembling  all  the  boys  at  7:40.  We  had  a  choir  led  by  Mr.  Stetson, 
whose  rasping  voice  I  can  still  hear,  and  I  can  feel  the  chills  up  and  down 
my  spine  caused  by  its  dissonance.  Chapel  was  merely  a  short  period  in 
which  to  put  a  few  touches  on  our  preparation  for  our  eight  o'clock 
classes.  Sunday  church  was  also  given  up  to  reading  where  possible,  out 
of  view  of  the  monitors.  The  Congregational  Church  was  most  popular, 
for  it  had  old  fashioned  pews  with  high  sides,  like  a  packing  case,  where 
one  could  read  or  study  in  comfort. 


Brad  Cilley  was  one  of  our  great  men,  sarcastic,  austere,  compared 
with  Wentworth  lacking  in  humor,  demanding  hard  and  rigorous  work, 
cynical  and,  withal,  the  best  teacher  at  Exeter.  He  kept  us  to  a  high 
standard,  never  pulled  his  punches,  and  was  discipline  incarnate.  His 
success  was  evidence  of  the  fact  that  what  boys  admire  is  leadership. 
They  do  not  object  to  a  teacher's  being  a  hard  taskmaster,  provided  he  is 
just.  The  ones  they  criticize  are  the  slipshod,  easy-going  ones  who  cannot 
control  and  waste  their  time  and  the  boys'  time,  for  even  a  lazy  boy's 
time  is  worth  something. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1893  recalls  what  used  to  happen  in 
Chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  Twenty-second  of  February.  As 
soon  as  the  school  had  assembled  and  just  before  the  Principal 
began  the  opening  exercises,  some  student  with  a  commanding 
voice  would  intone  loudly  from  the  back  of  the  room:  "Who 
was  George  Washington?"  In  measured  beat  and  with 
stamping  of  feet,  the  school  in  chorus  would  reply:  "First-in-war. 
First-in-peace.  First-in-the-hearts-of-his-Countrymen."  After  that 
the  morning  services  proceeded  as  usual.  Since  there  is  no  later 
record   of   such   early   morning  fervor,   the   probability   is   that   it 
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died  out  with  the  graduation  of  the  patriots,  or  with  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Fish. 

Throughout  his  struggles,  the  Trustees  gave  the  new  Principal 
what  support  and  encouragement  they  were  able  to  do.  Perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  move  in  this  direction  which  they  made  was 
to  send  Professor  Wentworth  to  Europe  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence 
and  then  on  October  17,  1891,  to  vote  their  opinion  that  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  if  he  resigned  from  the  Faculty  altogether.  On 
December  22,  1891,  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  he  accepted  the  suggestion, 
cheerfully  and  with  no  apparent  rancor.  His  later  considerable 
gifts  to  the  Academy,  already  noted,  and  his  willingness  to  serve 
as  a  Trustee  from  1899  until  his  death  in  1906  suggest  a  generosity 
which  many  might  not  have  suspected. 

Nor  were  Principal  Fish's  efforts  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Trustees  to  build  a  new  dormitory,  and 
Soule  Hall  was  opened  in  1893.  Named  for  the  third  Principal, 
it  was  designed  by  George  S.  Morison  of  the  Class  of  1859  on  an 
ingenious  plan  calculated  to  make  it  "rough-house"  proof.  The 
rooms  opened  on  small  landings,  with  each  room  on  a  different 
level  from  every  other  room  in  that  well.  It  was  fondly  believed 
that  the  substitution  of  wells  for  corridors  and  the  deliberate  dis- 
location of  rooms  would  make  for  peace  and  quiet.  The  result 
was  quite  contrary  to  expectations,  however,  and  until  a  relocation 
of  rooms  took  place  in  recent  years,  Soule  Hall  justified  its  nick- 
name of  "Hell  Bend."  One  diversion  of  residents  was  to  fill  a 
well-stoppered  beer  bottle  with  illuminating  gas,  hang  it  over 
a  lighted  jet  in  the  hallway,  and  then,  behind  closed  doors,  await 
the  crack  of  doom  to  follow. 

Although  the  enrollment  in  the  years  1 890-1 895  dropped  from 
355  to  224,  and  was  diminished  still  further  by  expulsions  and 
withdrawals  through  the  year,  Mr.  Fish's  campaign  was  not  one 
of  total  retreat.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  new  dormitory 
was  built  and  central  heating  in  place  of  air-tight  stoves  was  intro- 
duced into  Abbot  Hall.  Fraternities  were  abolished  in  1891,  and, 
when  revived  in  1896,  emerged  under  closer  Faculty  regulations 
and  supervision. 
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Keenly  aware  of  his  inability  to  accomplish  what  he  clearly  saw 
should  be  done  for  the  Academy  or  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Faculty,  students,  or  townspeople,  Mr.  Fish  submitted  his  resig- 
nation on  April  20,  1895.  In  accepting  it,  the  Trustees  in  their 
turn  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  real  difficulties  which  the 
Principal  had  faced  and  the  energy  and  fidelity  which  he  had 
devoted  to  his  task  as  well  as  the  genuine  contributions  which  he 
had  made.  As  earnest  of  their  sincerity  they  voted  to  continue  his 
salary  for  another  year  after  his  resignation.  Meanwhile  George  S. 
Morison,  one  of  the  Trustees,  renewed  efforts  which  he  had 
originally  made  five  years  before  to  induce  Harlan  P.  Amen  to 
accept  the  position.  Having  persuaded  Mr.  Amen  that  a  field 
of  greater  usefulness  for  him  lay  in  Exeter  than  in  the  Riverview 
Academy,  Mr.  Morison  proposed  his  name  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  on  May  11,  1895.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  June  17, 
a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Sherman  Hoar  and  S.  Sidney  Smith 
was  able  to  report  that,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  Mr.  Amen 
was  willing  to  accept.  To  these  conditions  the  Trustees  were  glad 
to  agree.  The  fact  that  Amen  had  come  to  Exeter,  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation,  and  then  imposed  definite  but  reasonable 
terms  gave  the  Trustees  good  grounds  of  hope  for  the  new 
administration. 
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Harlan  Page  Amen 

1895-1913 

Early  in  August  1895,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amen  and  their  three  little 
girls  arrived  in  Exeter.  Mr.  Amen,  well  aware  that  he  was  taking 
what  is  called  a  calculated  risk,  was  eager  for  the  game  to  begin, 
and  Mrs.  Amen  had  full  confidence  in  her  husband.  The  children, 
however,  had  left  the  military  academy  in  Poughkeepsie  with 
tears  and  found  this  Exeter  a  rather  strange  place.  There  was 
not  even  a  home  to  go  to.  Carpenters  and  plumbers  were  still  at 
work  in  the  Principal's  house  on  Abbot  Place,  and  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  of  one  of  the  Trustees,  who  took  them  in  to  live  with 
him  for  a  few  weeks,  they  felt  like  refugees.  This  Trustee  was 
William  P.  Chadwick,  whose  house  was  at  the  corner  of  Pine  and 
Front  Streets,  where  the  Exeter  Inn  now  stands. 

To  Mr.  Amen,  who  had  only  grateful  memories  of  the  Exeter 
of  his  day,  the  return  was  very  much  of  a  homecoming.  Plain 
living  might  not  always  have  produced  high  thinking  then,  but 
at  least  it  met  little  in  the  way  of  competition.  Except  for  the 
new  dormitory  next  to  Abbot,  the  Yard  still  looked  much  the 
same  as  in  1875.  One  scarcely  noticed  the  two  plain  structures 
which  housed  Science  to  the  left  of  the  Academy  Building,  or 
the  new  gymnasium,  which  stood  directly  behind  it.  Two  paths 
from  Front  Street  still  converged  on  the  Academy  Building,  which 
might  look  rather  ornate,  but  Abbot  and  Soule  were  plain  as 
barracks. 

Yet  Amen  knew  very  well  that  there  was  a  difference.  A  visit 
to  the  Academy  that  spring  and  a  later  conference  in  Boston  with 
the   Trustees   told   him   that.    Closer   examination   confirmed   his 
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fears.  Grounds  and  buildings  might  have  looked  like  home,  but 
the  impression  was  that  home  had  been  rented  to  raffish  tenants 
for  far  too  long  a  time.  It  is  not  difficult  to  gain  a  sense  of  the 
moral  and  even  the  intellectual  level  of  an  educational  institution 
from  its  mere  physical  appearance,  and  unkempt  paths,  streaked 
walls,  let  alone  blue-painted  drawings  in  ridicule  of  "Fish,"  told 
their  story.  Only  about  half  of  the  students  could  be  provided 
for  in  dormitories;  the  other  half  roomed  in  houses  in  town  under 
widely  varying  conditions  of  supervision  and,  indeed,  of  comfort. 
Too  many  boys,  he  found,  were  coming  to  the  Academy  for  only 
one  or  two  of  the  last  two  years;  too  many  were  dropping  out, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  during  the  year;  too  few  were  going 
on  to  college.  It  would  also  be  difficult  to  bring  under  a  uniform 
system  of  instruction  and  discipline  a  student  body  ranging  in 
ages  from  twelve  to  thirty.  Mr.  Amen  had  no  wish  to  exclude 
pupils  of  either  extreme  of  age  who  had  an  earnest  desire  to  learn, 
but  there  would  be  difficulties.  He  later  wrote  to  a  correspondent: 
"Every  year  students  of  mature  age  enter  the  Academy.  .  .  .  We 
have  had  many  enter  as  old  as  twenty-eight  or  thirty.  One  man 
came  from  Pennsylvania  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was 
married,  had  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  spent  four  years  in 
going  through,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  three  years.  He 
borrowed  $100  with  which  to  come  to  Exeter  but  was  self- 
supporting  before  the  end  of  his  first  year.  He  is  now  teaching 
in  St.  Louis." 

One  difficulty  was  the  antiquated  curriculum.  For  the  222  boys, 
only  two  instructors  besides  the  Principal  were  teaching  the 
Classics,  only  one  was  teaching  English,  one  history,  and  all  the 
French  and  German  had  been  handled  by  one  man.  The  financial 
situation,  too,  was  not  encouraging.  Income  from  tuition  just  about 
paid  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  $388,107  in  invested  funds  could 
not  meet  the  expenses  of  scholarships  and  maintenance.  Years  later, 
President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  said,  with  some  justice,  "No  man 
ever  faced  a  harder  task  than  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1895." 

Even  before  he  agreed  to  accept  the  Principalship,  Mr.  Amen 
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had  begun  work.  Sensing  that  lack  of  money  was  the  root  of  many 
of  the  existing  evils  in  the  Academy,  he  insisted  that  tuition  should 
be  raised  from  $81  a  year  to  $100,  that  Faculty  salaries  should  be 
increased  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  a  new  dormitory  should  be 
ready  for  use  by  the  autumn  of  1896.  To  strengthen  his  own 
position  he  requested  a  salary  of  $5,000,  the  services  of  a  secretary, 
and,  if  the  budget  could  stand  it,  an  increase  of  $1,000  in  his  own 
salary  in  three  years.  He  also  asked  for  the  authority  to  appoint 
new  instructors  and  to  dismiss  any  who  should  prove  unsatisfactory. 
That  summer  Mr.  Amen  and  Mr.  George  B.  Rogers,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Riverview,  revised  the  Catalogue  and 
prepared  a  new  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the  Academy.  In 
the  Catalogue  they  inserted  a  strong  plea  for  funds.  Then  for  the 
October  issue  of  The  Phillips  Exeter  Monthly,  Mr.  Amen  wrote 
an  article  entitled  "The  Spirit  of  the  Place."  In  this  the  new 
Principal  stated  his  platform.  In  it  he  indicated  pretty  clearly  what 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  back  to  Exeter,  what  he  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do,  and  how  he  proposed  to  do  it.  If  any  persons 
at  the  time  thought  that  he  was  a  bit  visionary,  they  soon  found  that 
to  collide  with  a  vision  like  that  was  dangerous.  At  the  beginning 
of  his  article  Mr.  Amen  said: 

The  roots  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  lie  deep  in  the  soil  of  the 
ancient  New  England  community.  Learning  was  there  in  high  esteem. 
But  few  among  a  poor  and  frugal  people  could  hope  to  attain  it.  Those 
who  sought  it  did  so  from  an  earnest  desire.  In  a  company  of  youths 
who  came  to  school  because  they  would  have  an  education,  of  whom 
diligent  labor  was  expected,  and  who  never  thought  to  question  the 
value  of  the  studies  prescribed,  discipline  was  a  simple  matter.  A  stern 
and  dignified  schoolmaster  satisfied  all  needs.  No  system  was  necessary. 
These  traditions  have,  in  a  measure,  persisted  down  to  our  own  day. 
In  theory,  at  least,  the  boy  who  presents  himself  at  the  door  of  this 
venerable  school  still  desires  to  educate  himself,  is  ready  to  labor  to  that 
end,  will  accept  unquestionably  the  learning  that  is  imposed  on  him,  and 
will  be  sufficiently  guided  by  a  learned  and  resolute  preceptor. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  insists  first  of  all  on  honest  labor.  The 
day's  work  must  be  done.  Every  boy,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  must 
show  actual  performance.   Not  to  learn  one's  lesson  is  a  breach  of  trust. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  ordinary  boy  between  fourteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age  is  well  able  to  do  hard  work  and  is  better  for  it. 


The  Academy's  demand  for  earnest  study  and  manly  conduct  must,  of 
course,  be  enforced  by  the  designation  of  a  penalty.  The  ultimate,  if  not 
immediate,  fruit  of  idleness  or  misconduct  is  separation  from  the  school. 
The  principle  is  aptly  characterized  by  the  old  Winchester  motto  "Disce 
aut  discede"  "Learn  or  depart;"  or  less  laconically,  "Make  reasonable 
effort  to  learn,  or  go  where  the  demand  is  less  urgent."  Not  all  schools, 
not  many  perhaps,  should  or  could  be  organized  on  this  basis,  but 
American  education  has  been  deeply  and  permanently  influenced  by  the 
very  few  schools  that  have  conscientiously  and  persistently  taken  this 
attitude  toward  students.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  who  insisted  that  character 
and  not  merely  learning  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  schools,  wrote:  "Till 
a  man  learn  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to 
get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school  will  never  be  what 
it  might  be  and  what  it  ought  to  be." 

At  the  same  time,  he  added,  the  relation  between  student  and 
teacher  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  complete  courtesy  and  mutual 
respect.  The  Academy  has  always  respected  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  student  as  a  man  of  honor  to  be  trusted. 

Subsequent  events  show  that  in  his  eighteen  years  as  Principal, 
Harlan  Page  Amen  came  close  to  accomplishing  just  about  what 
he  set  out  to  do.  He  is  one  of  the  three  great  Principals  of  the 
Academy  of  the  past.  At  first  it  may  appear  strange  that  the  three 
have  been  about  as  unlike  one  another  as  any  three  men  qualified 
for  the  position  could  well  be:  Abbot,  the  laconic  builder;  Amen, 
the  sleepless  pilot;  and  Perry,  the  easy  master  of  his  ship.  And  Amen 
himself  was  a  good  deal  of  a  paradox.  He  was  not  a  scholar,  not 
a  good  public  speaker,  no  real  athlete,  not  a  man  of  letters,  nor 
much  of  a  business  man.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  him  in 
any  one  of  these  fields.  Although  he  was  an  inspiring  teacher,  he 
taught  classes  for  only  two  years  in  the  Academy.  There  was  no 
question,  however,  that  he  was  modest,  earnest,  and  indefatigable. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  possessed  industry  as  that  industry 
possessed  him.  Such  zeal,  the  Trustees  must  have  thought,  could 
not  help  being  beneficent.    He  was  the  sort  of  man  whom  other 
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men  liked,  trusted,  and  respected  but  did  not  envy.  To  the  boys 
in  general  he  seems  to  have  remained  more  of  an  imperceptible 
but  unfailing  force  for  good,  than  a  fellow  human  being.  A  few, 
of  course,  got  to  know  him  really  well.  Opinions,  however,  varied, 
as  these  from  members  of  three  different  classes  show.  A  member 
of  the  class  of  1906,  for  example,  writes  as  follows: 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  never  had  occasion  nor  opportunity  to  address  a 
word  to  Mr.  Amen.  To  me  the  Principal  was  a  symbol;  of  much  the 
same  use  to  us  students  as  their  Sovereign  is  to  the  British  people  and, 
socially,  just  about  as  unapproachable.  An  austere  person,  from  my  point 
of  view,  unsmiling,  preoccupied,  nervous.  He  was  on  the  rostrum  in 
Chapel  nearly  every  morning.  Occasionally  we  saw  him,  head  down, 
hurrying  across  the  campus.  When  chance  brought  our  paths  so  close 
that  salutation  was  unavoidable,  he  bowed  and  we  bowed  and  that  was 
all.  On  occasions  when  Exeter  lost  an  important  athletic  contest,  in 
Chapel  the  following  morning  Mr.  Amen  never  failed  to  find  some 
moral  victory  in  the  physical  defeat  to  offer  in  mitigation  of  our  sense 
of  disaster  sustained;  and  as  regularly  we  were  skeptical  of  the  validity 
of  his  argument.  But  no  student  ever  doubted  his  sincerity,  nor  his  un- 
tiring zeal  in  behalf  of  the  school,  nor  that  he  would  be  completely  un- 
compromising in  the  integrity  of  his  administration  of  matters  touching 
the  student  body.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  us  felt  any  affection  for 
Mr.  Amen,  nor  that  he  felt  the  lack  of  it.  We  did  have  the  deepest 
respect  for  him,  and  I  never  heard  a  disloyal  word  spoken  about  him  by 
any  student. 

A  member  of  the  Class  of  1908  had  much  the  same  idea  of  the 
Principal  as  "a  quick-moving,  bustling,  and  seemingly  ever  busy 
little  man.  His  shining  bald  head  and  his  bristling  black  whiskers 
seemed  to  confirm  the  general  impression  that  he  was  a  person  of 
unusual  nervous  energy.  .  .  Neither  the  Faculty  nor  the  students 
regarded  him  as  a  boy's  man  or  as  a  boys'  schoolmaster.  Certainly 
he  was  neither  of  these  things  in  the  sense  that  Lewis  Perry  was  or 
that  Bill  Saltonstall  is.  His  speeches,  while  at  times  forceful  and 
effective,  were  unusually  graceless.  At  times  his  talks  to  the  student 
body  were  clumsy." 

A  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1914,  however,  gives  a  more  genial 
picture  of  Mr.  Amen,  who  by  that  time  was  generally  referred  to 
as  "Pop."   He  writes: 
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HARLAN  PAGE  AMEN 

Of  course,  Chapel  services  on  the  mornings  of  the  Andover  game 
stand  out  in  my  mind.  Sitting  near  the  rear  of  the  Assembly  Room  in  the 
old  Academy  Building,  with  the  unfamiliar  scent  of  the  sea  borne 
through  the  windows  on  an  East  wind,  and  gripped  by  such  tension  as 
I  have  seldom  felt  before  or  since,  I  watched  Pop  dart  toward  the 
lectern.  He  wasted  no  time  in  small  talk  or  in  any  endeavor  to  get 
"audience  contact"  —  he  had  it  —  and  he  exploded  with  the  force  of  an 
H-bomb  the  single  thought  which  possessed  him  —  "Beat  Andover." 

He  leaned  forward,  he  pounded  the  solid  wood  until  the  lectern 
jumped,  his  face  crimsoned,  and  his  head  jerked  up  and  down  with  his 
fist  until  it  was  almost  a  blur.  I  can  see  his  glasses  snapping  off  and  his 
hand  going  out  to  catch  them  in  mid-air  as  plainly  as  I  can  see  my  own 
hand  before  me  now.  When  he  went  back  to  his  seat,  breathless  as  was 
the  audience,  we  went  wild  with  enthusiasm.  We  thought  he  was  great. 
I  still  do. 

The  way  we  sang  on  those  mornings  was  something.  For  a  long  time 
I  was  told  the  hymn  always  was  "The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War," 
but  after  we  had  lost  nine  straight  years  to  Andover,  I  guess  he  finally 
decided  that  that  was  not  the  song  to  gain  the  Kingly  crown,  and  so  we 
shifted  to  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  —  or  perhaps  it  was  just  the 
other  way  around  —  but  whichever  it  was,  they  could  have  heard  us  sing- 
ing on  Hampton  Beach. 

We  always  had  the  feeling  that  here  was  a  leader  who  was  really  one 
of  us,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  feelings  of  a  boy.  As  a  wise  poet  once 
put  it,  "Genius  is  wisdom  and  youth."  Pop  had  both.  With  all,  there 
was  a  feeling  of  friendliness,  a  belief  he  really  cared  for  us,  something  the 
way  our  dads  did,  and  while  he  didn't  shirk  discipline  when  it  was  called 
for,  he  still  liked  us.  If  we  were  in  trouble,  real  trouble,  he  was  the  one 
to  whom  we  went.  It  was  a  great  feeling  for  boys  to  have  toward  the 
head  of  their  school. 

At  this  moment  a  light-hearted  incident  related  by  a  member  of 
the  Class  of  1905  comes  to  mind  which  also  brings  back  the  flavor 
of  bygone  days: 

In  our  day,  we  furnished  our  own  rooms,  usually  by  purchasing  from 
Ralph  Meras  both  furniture  and  books,  left  by  students  of  preceding 
years.  One  day  Tom  Ring  and  some  others  entered  the  store  while 
Meras  was  in  the  back  work  shop.  Tom  picked  about  ten  or  twelve 
books  off  the  shelf  and  was  just  gathering  them  up  as  Meras  emerged 
from  the  back.  Pressing  them  together  with  his  two  hands,  he  wheeled 
about,  walked  up  to  him  and  said,  "Meras,  how  much  will  you  give  me 
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for  the  lot?"    "Three  dollars  and  a  half,"  said  Meras.    "Take  them. 
They're  yours,"  said  Tom. 

Dr.  Amen's  problems  were  manifold,  and  the  variety  of  com- 
ments from  students  testify  about  equally,  on  the  one  hand  to  his 
reserve,  and  on  the  other,  to  his  ready  sympathy  and  cordiality. 
Some  tell  of  his  brusque  reading  in  Chapel  at  the  end  of  the  term 
the  names  of  those  to  be  dismissed,  or  as  he  put  it,  "those  who  had 
failed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  school."  Others  remember  his  lend- 
ing money  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  boys  unable  to  meet  expenses, 
in  many  instances  after  they  had  left  the  Academy  and  were  in 
college.  He  would  cheer  those  who  were  discouraged  and  listen 
patiently  to  those  who  fancied  themselves  wronged.  His  willing- 
ness to  travel  miles  to  interview  prospective  candidates  for  the 
Academy  or  possible  donors  of  funds  meant  that  when  he  returned 
to  his  office,  he  found  so  much  work  awaiting  him  that  he  was 
often  obliged  to  remain  there  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Nowadays  it  might  be  said  that  he  went  at  things  "the  hard  way." 
"More  than  once,"  writes  one  of  his  colleagues,  "those  of  us  who 
had  our  rooms  in  Peabody  Hall  heard  the  sound  of  quick  foot- 
steps under  our  windows  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  knew 
that  Dr.  Amen  had  been  working  all  night  at  the  Academy  office 
and  was  going  home  for  a  cold  bath  and  breakfast  before  taking 
chapel  at  a  quarter  to  eight." 

Perhaps  by  his  works  is  the  only  way  in  which  Harlan  Page 
Amen  will  ever  be  known.  Self-expression  was  not  his  forte.  As 
he  once  replied  to  a  correspondent,  "I  myself  am  a  prosaic  speaker. 
You  need  not  feel  at  all  disheartened  to  be  rid  of  me  on  any 
excuse."  What  can  be  said  with  certainty,  however,  is  that  through- 
out his  life  he  remained  the  same  honorable,  industrious,  intent  and 
intense  person  that  he  had  been  as  a  student  at  Exeter  in  the  70's. 

Apart  from  his  works,  Dr.  Amen's  life  was  not  eventful.  Early 
in  the  autumn  of  1895,  he  and  Mrs.  Amen  and  their  three  daughters 
—  Margaret  aged  eleven,  Elizabeth  ten,  and  Perne  eight,  moved 
into  the  Principal's  house  on  Abbot  Place.  Three  years  later,  a  son, 
John  Harlan  Amen,  was  born. 
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During  her  lifetime,  Mrs.  Amen  did  all  that  she  could  to  moderate 
the  working  hours  of  her  husband  and  to  see  to  it  that  he  took 
vacations,  even  if  they  were  short  ones,  in  the  White  Mountains  or 
on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Walking  and  mountain  climbing  he  enjoyed 
all  his  life.  One  reason  why  he  was  never  away  from  Exeter  for 
long  at  a  time,  however,  was  Mrs.  Amen's  failing  health.  In  1901, 
he  hired  a  cottage  for  the  family  at  Burkehaven  on  Lake  Sunapee, 
but  there,  on  August  18,  Mrs.  Amen  was  taken  with  a  fatal  heart 
attack.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Dr.  Amen  spent  more  time 
than  ever  in  the  office  in  Exeter  and  in  traveling  about  the  country 
in  quest  of  money  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Academy. 

As  the  reputation  of  the  Academy  began  once  more  to  rise,  honors 
came  also  to  the  Principal.  In  1886,  while  he  was  still  at  Riverview, 
Williams  College  had  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts;  in  1910,  Dartmouth  College  honored  him  with  a 
Litt.D.  In  1913  he  was  elected  an  overseer  of  Harvard.  He  was 
President  of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  1909-1911;  President  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  in 
1910.  He  served  on  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  for  the  selection 
of  Rhodes  Scholars  and  was  a  member  of  the  Archeological  In- 
stitute of  America,  of  the  American  Philological  and  the  American 
Historical  Associations,  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  the 
American  Whig  Society  of  Princeton,  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
in  Boston,  and  the  University  Club  in  New  York. 

During  these  years,  however,  the  two-fold  task  of  removing  weak 
timber  from  the  foundation  and  the  structure  of  the  Academy  and 
at  the  same  time  building  the  edifice  higher  was  gradually  wearing 
the  man  out.  Even  the  appointment  in  1905  of  George  B.  Rogers  as 
Assistant  to  the  Principal  and  of  George  W.  Hilliard  as  Purchasing 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  gave  little 
permanent  relief.  Dr.  Amen,  as  he  may  now  be  called,  simply  found 
other  things  to  do.  In  the  year  1902— 1903,  he  installed  a  stenographer 
and  a  typewriter,  and  the  sixty-odd  volumes  of  letter  files  show  the 
infinite  variety  of  matters  to  which  he  paid  attention,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  thought  that  went  into  his  replies.  He  wrote  graduates 
about  bills  due  landladies  and  laundresses;  he  scolded  the  Superin- 
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tendent  of  Schools  in  New  York  City  for  lack  of  frankness  in 
recommending  a  student;  he  assured  a  collector  of  garbage  that 
"very  little  dishwater  goes  into  the  waste";  he  wrote  long  and 
sympathetic  letters  to  parents,  as  well  as  tart  replies,  both  long  and 
short.  Meanwhile  there  were  concerns  about  his  own  family  —  two 
girls  in  college,  one  daughter  an  invalid,  and  a  son  who  had  been 
only  three  years  of  age  when  his  mother  died.  Family  expenses  were 
high,  and  the  Academy  was  running  at  a  deficit.  In  the  summer  of 
1905,  for  example,  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  Trustees  "Miss  Spring's 
balance  has  been  reduced  to  61^  —  Bills  are  accumulating  which 
should  be  paid.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  no  money  coming  in  until  about 
the  middle  of  September." 

As  early  as  September  24,  1907,  Dr.  Amen  wrote  to  George  A. 
Plimpton  '73,  a  newly  elected  Trustee  and  one  to  whom  he  fre- 
quently turned:  "I  want  the  chance  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you. 
There  have  been  many  things  weighing  on  my  mind  for  some  time 
which  have  come  to  be  a  great  burden.  It  seems  to  me  at  times  that 
I  must  have  some  one  with  whom  I  can  talk  them  over,  or  it  will  end 
in  a  breakdown."  In  August  191 1,  he  did  make  his  second  trip 
abroad  but  he  referred  to  it  in  a  letter  as  "a  quick  business  trip" 
and  "a  month's  absence."  That  was  the  time  that  he  went  to  Paris 
to  solicit  Edward  Tuck,  1858,  for  a  contribution  to  the  Teachers' 
Endowment  Fund.  In  1913,  at  the  insistence  of  the  Trustees,  he 
spent  a  short  vacation  in  California.  On  his  return,  on  March  20,  he 
again  wrote  Mr.  Plimpton:  "I  was  at  that  time  in  worse  condition 
than  I  knew  myself.  I  deeply  appreciate  your  assurance  that  in  some 
way  or  other  I  shall  be  looked  out  for.  I  need  only  to  be  helped  to  my 
feet.  I  am  confident  that  I  can  keep  my  footing,  when  the  tide  has 
once  been  turned.  Few  can  know  what  I  have  lived  through  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  I  have  fought  hard  to  keep  my  courage  and 
my  strength,  but  at  times  things  look  very  dark  indeed." 

Dr.  Amen  was  still  unaware  of  how  soon  the  struggle  was  to 
end.  On  Friday  morning,  November  7,  191 3,  he  conducted  chapel 
and  spoke  of  the  football  game  with  Andover  which  was  to  be 
played  the  next  day  in  Exeter.  From  that  point,  an  editorial  in  the 
Exonian  for  November  12  can  report  events  in  student's  words: 
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The  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  greeting  which  Dr.  Amen  received 
last  Friday  morning  on  what  was  destined  to  be  his  last  appearance  be- 
fore the  school  was  indeed  an  unmistakable  manifestation  of  the  personal, 
loving,  and  sincere  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  every  Exeter 
student.  These  outbursts  have  ever  been  frequent,  but  never  before,  it  is 
fair  to  say,  has  there  been  a  demonstration  so  ardent,  so  prolonged.  At 
the  close  of  his  speech,  when  wave  upon  wave  of  clapping  sounded 
through  the  chapel,  and  a  long  cheer  for  "Amen"  was  called  for  and 
given,  he  was  finally  forced  to  respond,  and  said  with  his  characteristic 
energy  and  hopefulness  that  he  would  finish  what  he  had  to  say  at  the 
celebration  on  the  morrow. 

But  this  speech  was  never  to  be  given.  When  the  game  was  over,  and 
the  victory  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited  was  won,  Dr.  Amen  lay 
dying.  How  great  his  hopes  were,  how  high  his  aspirations  for  the  school, 
we  shall  never  know.  As  he  hinted  on  Friday,  the  victory  was  to  be  only 
an  introduction  to  a  project  of  which  he  alone  perhaps  realized  the  extent. 

The  game  was  played,  as  Dr.  Amen  would  have  wished,  and  the 
outcome  —  Exeter  59,  Andover  0  —  would  have  seemed  ample 
reward  for  seven  years  of  waiting  for  a  victory  over  Exeter's  ancient 
rival.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  however,  he  died.  As  the  Exonian 
reported  : 

Death  followed  a  shock  with  which  he  was  stricken  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  found  by  members  of  his  family  unconscious  beside  a 
telephone  to  which  he  had  gone,  apparently  to  summon  a  physician. 
He  was  carried  to  his  room  where  he  lay  without  regaining  consciousness. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  1 130  the  following  Wednesday  in  the 
Academy  chapel,  conducted  by  two  classmates  at  Exeter  and  at 
Harvard;  the  Reverend  Edward  Hale,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Chestnut  Hill,  and  Dr.  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  President 
of  Bowdoin  College.  At  a  second  service  at  3  P.M.,  attended  largely 
by  alumni,  representatives  of  the  colleges,  and  townspeople,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  H.  Dana  of  Exeter  read  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  pronounced  the  benediction,  and  Dr.  Hyde  delivered  an 
address.  Burial  was  in  the  Exeter  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Hyde,  who  had  known  both  Exeter  and  Harlan  Page  Amen 
intimately  well  for  years,  summed  up  the  achievements  of  his  life- 
long friend  memorably  for  all  time.  He  began  by  saying: 
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In  that  wonderful  description  of  the  blessed  man  in  the  first  Psalm,  the 
crowning  mark  of  blessedness  is  that  "Whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 
There  are  some  men  who  simply  cannot  fail.  Prosperity  attends  them  as 
light  attends  sunshine;  or  rather  their  presence  is  prosperity,  as  sunshine 
is  light.  Harlan  Page  Amen  was  one  of  these  blessed  men.  No  man  ever 
faced  a  harder  task  than  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1895.  Yet  from 
the  day  when  Principal  Amen  took  charge  it  ceased  to  be  a  resort  for 
the  idle  and  the  dissipated;  its  defects  diminished  and  soon  disappeared; 
students  came  in  increased  numbers  and  entered  college  with  increasing 
credit;  buildings  rose;  grounds  were  extended;  facilities  were  improved; 
the  faculty  was  enlarged  and  strengthened;  the  confidence  of  the  public 
was  regained;  until  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  stands  with  its  leadership  not  only  restored  but  enhanced,  and 
is  as  typical  of  the  best  in  secondary  education  in  democratic  America  as 
was  ever  Rugby  in  aristocratic  England. 

In  the  rest  of  a  brief  but  very  moving  talk,  Dr.  Hyde  emphasized 
the  four  qualities  which  had  made  Dr.  Amen  a  great  Principal. 
He  said  he  was  modest,  gentle,  diligent,  and  devoted  to  the  under- 
lying genius  of  the  Academy.  "Modest  and  gentle  as  he  was,  he  was 
firm  and  strong  to  put  the  welfare  of  the  school  as  a  whole  above  the 
pleasure  or  interest  of  any  individual." 

A  bronze  plaque  in  the  Academy  Building  bears  this  inscription; 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

HARLAN  PAGE  AMEN,  A.M.,  LITT.D., 

SEVENTH  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER 

ACADEMY 

1895-1913 

UPBUILDER  OF  IDEALS  AND  RESOURCES 

TEACHER  AND  LEADER  OF  TEACHERS 

HELPER  OF  BOYS  TO  BE  MEN 

MODEST,  ZEALOUS,  THOROUGH,  RIGHTEOUS 

He  wrought  with  tireless  hand  through  crowded  days 
Like  one  who  hastened  lest  the  eternal  sleep 
Should  steal  upon  him  ere  his  work  was  done. 

The  last  three  lines  are  from  a  sonnet  to  Dr.  Amen  written  by 
James  P.  Webber,  a  teacher  in  the  Academy  from  1905  to  1929.  The 
first  nine  lines  are  by  President  Hyde. 
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IX 
Reconstruction 

On  the  afternoon  after  Dr.  Amen's  funeral,  the  Trustees  met  in 
the  Academy  office  to  consider  what  should  be  done.  The  plan 
agreed  upon  was  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  administra- 
tion should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  consisting  of  S.  Sidney 
Smith  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Professor  Tufts  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  the  Faculty.  This,  it  was  later  announced  to  the  school,  was  to 
be  "Dr.  Amen's  year."  The  way  in  which  students  and  teachers, 
in  classroom  and  on  athletic  field,  responded  to  the  call  was  a  clear 
expression  of  the  best  of  the  Exeter  spirit.  In  the  months  that 
followed,  the  school  was  everything  that  Dr.  Amen  had  ever 
dreamed  it  could  be. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  eighteen  years  he  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  change  in  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
Once  more  it  became  fashionable  to  do  one's  work  and  to  take 
pride  in  honors  for  work  well  done.  The  most  popular  boy  in  school 
was  no  longer  the  one  who  caused  the  most  trouble.  As  one  student 
wrote,  "One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  school  was 
the  great,  if  sometimes  vain,  desire  which  every  student  had  to 
remain  in  sufficiently  good  standing  in  the  school  to  graduate  with 
his  class,  or,  if  need  be,  some  other  class."  Once  more,  too,  was  there 
not  only  harmony  between  Faculty  and  Principal  but  mutual  respect 
and  confidence.  His  task,  as  he  saw  it,  was  not  so  much  one  of 
reform  as  of  restoration.  It  was  largely  a  matter  of  putting  old 
wine  into  new  bottles.  As  Dr.  Amen  wrote  to  the  headmaster  of 
a  school  in  Philadelphia  on  April  20,  1903: 

It  has  been  a  difficult  task  to  steer  our  way  safely  between  a  proper 
degree  of  modern  progressiveness  and  the  Academy's  ancient  traditions. 
There  is  much  in  the  ancient  tradition  that  ought  to  be  preserved  and 
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that  marks  the  Academy  as  a  distinct  and  effective  institution.  We  are 
doing  our  utmost  to  keep  alive  in  the  school  the  best  of  the  things  which 
made  the  Academy's  reputation  in  the  past,  and  yet  to  lay  hold  of  any- 
thing that  is  really  good  in  more  modern  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  The  earnestness  and  independence  which  have  always  char- 
acterized the  Academy  are  precious  relics  of  the  past,  and  we  shall 
maintain  them  at  any  cost. 

The  first  few  years  had  been  discouraging  ones  for  the  new 
Principal.  From  almost  every  point  of  view  the  school  was  in  poor 
shape,  much  needed  to  be  done,  and  there  seemed  little  with  which 
to  do.  Drastic  surgery  was  called  for,  but  the  patient  was  in  poor 
condition  for  an  operation.  In  September  1895,  only  191  pupils 
enrolled,  31  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  before  long  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Academy  would  be  better  off  without 
some  of  these.  Two  strong  supports,  however,  soon  stood  out:  a 
Board  of  Trustees  with  few  illusions,  and  a  strong  and  loyal 
Faculty.  The  two  Presidents  of  the  Board  throughout  most  of  Dr. 
Amen's  administration  —  George  S.  Morison  of  the  Class  of  1859 
and  S.  Sidney  Smith  of  the  Class  of  1866  —  were  veteran  Trustees 
and  men  of  strong  character  and  deep  devotion  to  the  school.  A 
third  member  of  the  old  Board,  William  P.  Chadwick,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1882  and  a  resident  of  Exeter,  was  always  glad  to  be 
of  assistance.  In  1898,  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  a  classmate,  came 
on  the  Board,  followed  by  Professor  George  A.  Wentworth,  one 
of  Amen's  old  teachers.  Subsequent  additions  to  the  Board  were 
General  William  A.  Bancroft,  Class  of  1874;  George  A.  Plimpton, 
Class  of  1873;  Robert  Winsor,  Class  of  1876;  and  Jeremiah  Smith, 
Jr.,  Class  of  1888  —  all  men  of  unusual  ability  and  understanding. 

On  the  Faculty  in  the  early  days,  the  men  who  assisted  Dr.  Amen 
most  were  George  B.  Rogers,  William  A.  Francis,  Joseph  S.  Ford, 
Howard  A.  Ross,  John  C.  Kirtland  and  S.  P.  R.  Chadwick.  Pro- 
fessor Cilley  and  Professor  Tufts,  veterans  of  previous  adminis- 
trations, loyally  supported  the  new  one.  And  in  1907,  Frank  W. 
Cushwa  added  the  young  enthusiasm  of  powers  both  creative  and 
critical  which  were  to  find  full  expression  in  the  next  administration. 

With  what  the  Nineteenth  Century  would  call  an  ideal  to  guide 
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him  —  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  a  blue-print  —  Mr.  Amen  set 
to  work.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  his  first  year,  ioo  pupils  were 
dismissed,  either  for  scholastic  or  disciplinary  shortcomings.  How- 
ever, as  Mr.  George  B.  Rogers  has  said,  "The  rigor  and  relentless- 
ness  of  the  cruel  law  of  elimination  is  often  exaggerated  by  the 
exuberant  fancy  of  the  schoolboy,"  and  the  fact  that  enrollment  in 
1896  was  225  makes  it  seem  doubtful  if  100  students  of  a  total  of 
191  really  were  expelled  in  the  school  year  1895-1896.  No  actual 
record  of  the  numbers  exists.  In  1903,  Dr.  Amen  certainly  wrote 
to  a  correspondent  "I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  schools  which 
could  endure  the  pruning  which  this  school  has  year  by  year.  What 
secondary  school  could  ask  400  boys  to  withdraw  from  its  halls 
within  a  period  of  eight  years  and  still  show  an  increase  of  130 
or  140  students  in  that  time?"  Apparently,  too,  "mortality"  kept 
pace  with  a  rise  in  standards,  for  on  December  18,  1906,  Dr.  Amen 
reported  to  the  Trustees  that  "inasmuch  as  140  boys  were  dropped 
from  the  Academy  during  the  last  year,  mainly  from  inability  to  keep 
up  with  the  work,"  he  recommended  the  appointment  of  two 
official  tutors  and  that  the  Principal  be  given  a  leave  of  absence  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  their  salaries.  Yet  if  Dr.  Amen  found 
it  necessary  to  tear  down  at  the  same  time  as  he  built  up,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  steadily  building. 

Although  more  money  for  teachers'  salaries  and  for  buildings 
was  the  primary  need,  the  new  Principal  saw  that  several  changes 
for  the  better  could  be  made  at  little  cost.  These  were  in  conditions 
in  the  social  life  of  the  student  and  in  athletics.  The  only  places 
indoors  where  students  could  meet  in  numbers  for  talk  of  any  kind 
were  the  rooms  of  the  debating  societies.  In  these  the  atmosphere 
was  about  as  chummy  as  in  a  courtroom.  Accordingly,  Dr.  Amen 
proposed  to  revive  the  fraternities,  abolished  as  "secret  societies"  in 
Mr.  Fish's  administration.  In  1896,  charters  were  granted  to  two, 
the  Phi  Epsilon  Sigma  and  the  Kappa  Epsilon  Pi.  The  agreement 
was  that  each  should  have  one  or  more  Faculty  members,  that 
initiations  should  be  above  criticism,  and  that  they  should  not 
own  their  houses.  Eventually  three  more  fraternities  were  granted 
charters,  the  last  in  1914.    Despite  the  obvious  objections  to  such 
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organizations,  it  must  be  said  that  for  years  they  supplied  a  real 
want  and  served  their  purposes  reasonably  well  until  1942,  when 
they  were  again  discontinued.  In  1902,  a  recreation  room  for  all 
students  was  furnished  in  the  newly  acquired  Merrill  Hall. 

Lack  of  proper  outlets  for  physical  energy  rather  than  the  presence 
of  original  sin,  Dr.  Amen  saw,  had  been  the  real  source  of  much 
of  the  trouble  in  previous  administrations.  In  his  own  first  years, 
toastmasters  for  class  dinners  were  kidnapped  and  held  prisoners 
by  rival  classes,  and  riots  and  "class  rushes"  still  continued.  These 
episodes  might  be  over-dramatized  by  reporters  for  newspapers  in 
Boston  and  Manchester,  N.  H.,  but  they  were  a  source  of  worry 
and  anxiety  to  the  authorities.  Substitution  rather  than  prohibition 
seemed  the  best  solution.  A  sound  program  of  athletics  was  needed, 
and  needed  very  much,  not  only  to  purify  the  air  in  Exeter  but  also 
to  sweeten  relations  between  the  two  sister  schools,  Exeter  and 
Andover.  Disagreements  and  mutual  distrust  had  resulted  in  no 
football  games  between  the  two  schools  in  1889  and  in  1894  and  1895. 
There  had  been  no  baseball  games  in  the  four  years  1 893-1 896.  One 
reason  why  the  formula  of  "fun  and  games"  was  not  working  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident,  related  by  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1892.  Andover,  it  seems,  had  a  player  named  Jim  White, 
who  was  paid  a  salary  of  $200.  Two  Exeter  brothers  succeeded  in 
inducing  him  to  transfer  to  Exeter  for  a  f  100  raise.  "White  pitched 
for  our  team  in  1889,"  the  story  goes,  "and  won  the  game  3-2,  pre- 
cipitating a  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight  between  the  two  schools 
which  took  place  at  the  railroad  station.  Athletic  relations  were 
severed  for  a  year." 

In  Howard  A.  Ross,  Dr.  Amen  found  just  the  man  he  wanted  as 
Director  of  Athletics,  and  he  was  one  of  the  Principal's  first  appoint- 
ments in  1895.  Dr.  Amen  and  Mr.  Ross,  and  Dr.  Amen  and  Dr. 
Stearns,  who  became  Principal  at  Andover  in  1903,  all  worked 
together  to  put  athletics  on  a  high  plane  and  to  keep  it  there.  For 
his  part,  Mr.  Ross  in  his  thirty-nine  years  at  Exeter  held  firmly  to 
his  belief  that  physical  education  was  a  subject  of  as  much  value 
and  dignity  as  academic  studies  and  that  competitive  games  and 
sports  presented  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  building  of 
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character.  The  present  athletic  creed  of  "athletics  for  all"  was 
first  sounded  by  Mr.  Ross.  The  institution  of  paid  coaches  in  1897 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  chances  for  athletic  victory 
but  to  provide  professional  instruction  in  the  athletic  as  well  as 
in  the  academic  department,  which,  incidentally,  is  also  professional. 
On  December  19,  1905,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ross  the 
Trustees  abolished  the  iniquitous  system  of  supporting  athletics 
through  solicitation  of  subscriptions  from  students.  Thereafter  a 
charge  of  $5  was  added  to  each  term  bill. 

Getting  members  of  the  Faculty  to  take  part  in  other  student 
activities  made  headway  more  slowly,  as  much  from  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  students  to  accept  their  teachers  as  fellow  members  as 
it  was  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty  to  mingle.  Exceptions  were  Ralph 
H.  Bowles,  of  the  English  Department,  who  led  and  drilled  the 
Glee  Club  successfully  for  many  years;  the  few  teachers  who  joined 
fraternities;  and  those  who  sat  patiently  through  meetings  and 
debates  of  the  Golden  Branch  and  the  G.  L.  Soule. 

Surprising  though  it  may  seem  to  elders  of  a  later  date,  many  of 
the  changes  that  were  coming  about  appeared  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  students.  An  editorial  in  the  Pean  of  1897  went  so  far  as  to  say: 

Principal  Amen's  success  here  is  well  known.  In  two  years  the  school 
has  advanced  wonderfully.  The  right  man  is  in  the  right  place.  Two 
years  ago  Exeter  occupied  a  position  of  apology  before  the  public;  today 
she  has  stepped  aside  from  this  position  and  stands  frankly  before  the 
world  in  her  old  position  of  a  school  where  they  make  MEN. 

This  sentiment  carries  all  the  more  weight  since  elsewhere  in  the 
issue  appeared  such  irreverent  references  to  other  members  of  the 
Faculty  that  that  body  decreed  that  hereafter  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  as  adviser  should  supervise  what  went  into  it. 

The  change  in  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the  school  from  the 
anarchy  of  the  ox>'s  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
by  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1906: 

The  general  atmosphere  of  the  place,  I  should  say,  was  formal.  I 
recall  pleasant  surprise  in  my  first  classes  at  hearing  instructors  address 
their  pupils  as  "Mister."  I  liked  that  —  the  responsibility  and  the  dignity 
implicit  in  the  formal  salutation.   The  same  formality  was  maintained 
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generally  between  Faculty  and  students  outside  the  class  room.   We  had 

Faculty  advisers,  then.   Mr.  S ,  who  taught  Chemistry,  was  mine. 

He  lived  in  the  first  rooms  off  my  well  in  Soule  Hall,  but  I  never  saw 
him  during  my  residence  there  except  in  class  room  or  to  pass  him  on 
the  walks  about  the  campus. 

In  my  experience  there  were  only  two  exceptions  among  the  Faculty, 
to  the  custom  of  formal  relationship  between  teacher  and  student.  One 
was  my  teacher  in  German,  and,  strangely  enough,  I  am  not  sure  of  his 
name.  He  was  a  most  attractive  man  in  manner  and  personal  appearance, 
more  affable  than  the  old  timers.  Wanting  to  make  his  subject  more 
interesting  and  alive  to  his  class,  he  organized  a  Deutscher  Verein.  All 
very  nice,  but  not  any  great  success,  as  I  remember  it,  in  its  real  objective. 
I  think  we  all  preferred  to  have  an  end  of  German  until  the  next  period. 

The  other  exception  was  Mr.  X ,  in  English.   I  think  he  too  was 

new  at  Exeter  when  I  entered,  and  he  too  seemed  to  want  to  know  some 
of  the  students  more  personally  than  ordinary  class  room  procedure 
allowed.  But  I  believe  his  good  intentions  were  mostly  misunderstood  — 
a  shade  too  much  like  fraternizing  with  the  enemy.  In  my  days  the 
Faculty  believed  in  "segregation,"  and  we  students  perforce  took  our  cue 
from  them.  Human  relations,  like  all  others  that  are  to  be  permanent 
and  workable,  must  be  firmly  based  on  fact.  The  aloof  attitude  between 
Faculty  and  student  body  was  based  on  fact,  and  no  one  was  unhappy 
over  it.  Indeed  I  can  think  of  no  attitude  in  which  those  fine,  austere  men 
of  the  Faculty  could  have  exercised  their  influence  upon  us  more  forcibly 
than  at  the  distance  at  which  they  held  us. 

Strangely  enough,  on  the  other  side  of  the  chasm  members  of 
the  Faculty  marveled  at  the  almost  unaccountable  contentment  in 
which  students  of  that  day  lived  their  fairly  Spartan  lives.  Perhaps 
in  his  letter  to  a  parent  in  1905,  Mr.  George  B.  Rogers  was  under 
some  illusions  about  the  success  in  bridging  the  gap,  but  he  wrote: 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  Academy  seems  to  have  such 
a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  students.  It  is  so  business-like,  almost 
harsh  in  its  methods,  so  little  is  done  to  appeal  to  the  individual  as  such, 
so  little  account  is  taken  of  his  personal  wants  and  desires.  Yet  it  seems 
to  give  the  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  a  strong,  manly  boy  thrives  and 
is  happy.  The  impersonal  character  of  the  school  discipline,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  goes  beyond  the  class  room,  for  I  think  it  does  not.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  instructors  and  the  students  come  together 
outside,  but  still  the  prevailing  relations  are  those  of  the  different  parts 
of  a  machine. 
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Among  his  many  concerns,  Dr.  Amen  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  on  the  foundation  of  good  teaching  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Academy  had  rested.  It  was  with  this  idea  foremost 
in  his  mind  that  in  1895  he  revised  the  curriculum  and  appointed 
two  additional  teachers.  The  principal  changes  were  in  the  Classics 
and  in  English.  Latin  was  now  required  of  all  for  three  years, 
Greek  or  German  for  three  years,  and  in  the  Junior  Class,  students 
were  treated  to  something  more  than  Longfellow's  Evangeline  and 
the  Coitrtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

He  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  in  1857 
"to  constitute  the  Instructors  a  Faculty"  with  the  usual  powers  of 
such  a  body.  The  rule  of  the  Academy  was  once  more  in  their 
hands  and  has  remained  there  ever  since.  On  one  evening  each 
week  the  Faculty  met  to  vote  on  the  various  problems  and  questions 
that  concerned  individual  students  or  Academy  policy :  the  probation 
or  dismissal  of  students,  special  permissions,  lengths  of  vacations, 
changes  in  the  curriculum,  and  like  matters.  At  these  meetings  the 
Principal  often  expressed  his  private  opinion  but  decision  was  by 
vote  of  the  assembled  Faculty.  At  times,  the  Principal  would  be  in 
the  minority,  and  on  these  occasions  he  accepted  the  result  with 
equanimity.  The  same  democratic  spirit  pervades  Faculty  meet- 
ings today.  It  might  be  added  that  in  Dr.  Amen's  day  these  meet- 
ings, held  in  the  evening,  were  often  unconscionably  long,  and 
instructors  tell  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  as  they  made  their  way  to 
their  homes. 

The  respect  which  he  had  for  the  rank  of  teacher  is  shown  in 
this  letter  which  he  wrote  on  May  5,  1905  to  a  professor  in  a  mid- 
western  college  who  seemed  to  underestimate  the  qualifications  of 
a  teacher  in  the  Academy  and  to  overestimate  the  salary  which  he 
thought  he  ought  to  receive.  In  his  reply,  Dr.  Amen  wrote: 

I  am  forced  to  believe  from  your  letters  that  you  look  upon  work  in  a 
secondary  school  as  beneath  your  ability  and  acquirements.  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  recommend  for  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  Academy 
anyone  who  had  this  feeling  about  secondary  school  work.  Secondary 
school  work  of  the  highest  kind  implies  as  high  scholarship  and  as  great 
ability  as  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  great  majority  of  the  colleges 
of  our  country.  We  have  never  had  to  urge  a  college  Instructor  to  come 
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to  Exeter.  The  attitude  of  many  college  Instructors  toward  secondary 
school  work  is  unreasonable  and  unpardonable.  It  shows  great  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  secondary  school  opportunities 
....  Several  of  our  present  Instructors  have  refused  various  college 
positions  even  when  considerably  larger  salaries  were  offered  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Academy  was  growing,  in  body,  so  to  speak,  as 
well  as  in  mind  and  spirit.  In  1895,  there  were  ten  members  of  the 
Faculty  and  222  students;  in  1913,  Dr.  Amen's  last  year,  the 
Faculty  numbered  thirty-three  and  the  enrollment  was  572.  When 
Dr.  Amen  came  to  Exeter  as  Principal,  the  Academy  owned  about 
twenty  acres  of  land;  in  1913,  it  had  over  400  acres.  The  number 
of  its  buildings  increased  in  these  eighteen  years  from  nine  to  32. 
In  1895,  the  buildings  and  equipment  were  valued  at  $178,603;  in 
1 91 4,  at  $823,740.  In  1895,  cash  assets  were  $388,107;  in  191 4,  they 
were  $480,340.  One  reason  why  the  last  amount  in  1914  was  not 
larger  was  that  considerable  sums  during  the  years  had  gone  into 
buildings  and  equipment.  Moreover,  of  the  $480,340,  some  $250,000 
belonged  to  the  special  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund.  The  Academy 
was  still  short  of  cash,  but  the  outlook  in  1914  was  not  discouraging. 
In  Dr.  Amen's  eighteen  years,  the  total  assets  of  the  Academy  had 
risen  from  $566,975.95  in  1895  to  $1,307,523.37  by  August  31,  1914. 

After  Peabody  Hall  was  built  in  1896,  the  next  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Academy  came  in  1901,  when  the  old  Lawrence 
House  was  remodeled  and  rechristened  Dunbar  Hall.  This  wooden 
structure  was  destroyed  by  lire  on  April  10,  1907,  and  in  1908  was 
replaced  by  the  present  brick  building.  Also  in  1901,  Dr.  Abner  L. 
Merrill,  1838,  gave  to  the  Academy  the  Merrill  buildings:  Merrill 
Hall  and  Merrill  House  on  the  corner  of  Spring  and  Water  Streets, 
and  later  the  Merrill  Block  in  which  Grant's  Pharmacy  is  at  present 
located.  After  the  acquisition  of  Merrill  Hall,  in  February  1903 
the  Principal  moved  his  office  from  basement  rooms  at  the  northern 
end  of  Peabody  Hall  to  the  first  floor  of  Merrill  Hall.  In  this 
building  also  were  established  the  offices  of  the  Cashier  and  the 
Recorder.  On  upper  floors  were  rooms  for  the  debating  societies,  a 
well-stocked  reading  room,  and  a  recreation  room  with  a  billiard 
and  a  pool  table.    In  1905,  the  old  warehouse  adjoining  Merrill 
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Hall  was  remodeled  into  classrooms  and  a  draughting  room.  Many 
persons  will  recall  the  odd  appearance  of  the  renovated  Merrill  Hall. 
It  was  really  a  centaur  of  a  building,  with  its  crenelated  head  on 
Spring  Street  and  its  unabashed  rear  end  on  Water  Street.  The 
latter  had  been  the  show  window  of  a  haberdasher  shop  and  it  was 
in  this  that  the  Principal  was  installed. 

In  1903  Alumni  and  Hoyt  Halls  were  added.  Until  then  only  150 
students,  less  than  half  the  school,  could  be  accommodated  in  the 
dining  hall  in  the  addition  at  the  rear  of  Abbot  Hall;  the  rest  got  their 
meals  in  private  boarding  houses  in  town.  It  was  the  proposal  of 
Edmund  L.  Baylies  '75  that  a  central  dining  hall  for  the  whole  school 
should  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  about  $40,000,  to  be  subscribed  for  by 
the  Alumni,  and  that  he  and  three  others  —  Walter  C.  Baylies  '80, 
Charles  MacVeagh  '77,  and  Lawrence  E.  Sexton  '80  —  would  pay 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  for  five  years.  So  Alumni  Hall  was 
built  and  ceremoniously  dedicated  on  June  17,  1903.  George  A. 
Plimpton  '73  was  Chief  Marshal,  and  S.  Sidney  Smith  '66,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided  at  the  exercises.  Dr.  Amen 
gave  a  long  and  interesting  address  of  welcome,  followed  by  a 
speech  by  Francis  Rawle  '65,  President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  poem  "The  Exeter  Ode"  by  George  E.  Woodberry 
'72,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Columbia.  In  the  afternoon 
there  were  addresses  by  William  A.  Bancroft  '74,  a  Trustee  and 
President  of  the  Boston  Street  Railway;  President  Tucker  of  Dart- 
mouth; Lafayette  G.  Blair  '74,  Camillus  G.  Kidder  '68,  Professor 
James  A.  Tufts  '74,  Judge  Henry  A.  Shute  '75,  and  the  Reverend 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  On  this  occasion  Hoyt  Hall  was  also  dedi- 
cated as  a  dormitory,  the  joint  gift  of  George  S.  Morison  '59  and 
Professor  George  A.  Wentworth  '52,  both  Trustees  of  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Morison,  unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  announced  on  this 
occasion  his  intention  to  endow  a  professorship  in  Latin. 

In  1905,  George  A.  Plimpton  '73  gave  the  Plimpton  Playing 
Fields;  in  191 1,  the  Fields  Beyond,  in  all,  a  tract  of  over  350  acres. 
In  various  subsequent  years  he  donated  sums  of  money  for  the 
development  of  this  property  into  most  useful  and  attractive  fields 
for  sports.  In    the  same  year,  D.  Hunter  McAlpin  '82  and  Charles 
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W.  McAlpin  '84  gave  the  Academy  Gilman  House  and  Long  House. 
Both  are  now  used  as  dormitories.  The  name  of  the  latter  has 
been  changed  to  Kirtland  House,  in  honor  of  Professor  John  C. 
Kirtland,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Latin  Department,  who 
occupied  the  house  when  it  stood  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Elm 
Streets. 

In  1906,  the  Academy  acquired  Watkins  House  and  Williams 
House,  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Abner  L.  Merrill,  1838;  and 
the  same  year  Edward  Tuck,  1858,  presented  Tilton  House,  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born.  In  1907,  Hooper,  Porter,  and  Veazey 
Houses  were  added.  For  many  years  Hooper  House,  which  stood 
on  the  present  site  of  Jeremiah  Smith  Hall,  served  as  the  Academy 
Infirmary.  In  1912,  Webster  Hall  was  erected,  named  for  Daniel 
Webster,  1796. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  lasting  and  most  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Amen  is  the  Davis  Library,  the  cornerstone  of 
which  was  laid  on  October  26,  1911.  It  was  Dr.  Amen's  love  of 
books  and  his  reluctance  to  place  in  the  make-shift  library  in  the 
Academy  Building  some  $1,000  worth  of  books  which  he  had  pur- 
chased for  the  Academy  which  initiated  the  idea  of  a  separate 
library  building.  Before  his  death  he  donated  additional  volumes  to 
the  value  of  about  $1,500  and  left  in  his  will  the  sum  of  $3,000,  part 
of  which  was  to  be  spent  annually  and  part  left  to  accumulate  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Mary  Rawson  Amen  collection  in 
memory  of  his  wife. 

Yet  the  actual  history  of  the  building  is  a  curious  one.  In  1904 
Edwin  Fay  Rice  '71  invited  Dr.  Amen  to  Boston  to  see  his  private 
library  of  valuable  books  and  prints.  These  he  said  he  would  pre- 
sent to  the  Academy  if  it  could  provide  a  suitable  fireproof  place 
in  which  to  keep  them.  This  offer  was  made  public  in  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Bulletin,  and  in  1907,  Benjamin  Price  Davis  '62  died  and 
left  in  his  will  $50,000  for  a  library  building.  When  finished,  the 
library  actually  cost  $82,000.  During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Rice  brought 
up  to  Exeter,  from  time  to  time,  selections  from  his  library,  but 
upon  his  death  in  191 9,  the  residue  proved  to  be  of  little  value. 
There  is  no  thought  of  questioning  the  original  judgment  of  Dr. 
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Amen  or  the  initial  generous  intentions  of  Mr.  Rice.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Rice  was  not  a  man  of  great  means  or  of  keen  literary 
taste.  What  eventually  happened  was  that  the  Academy  acquired 
a  library  building  at  a  cost  of  more  than  half  again  the  sum  given 
for  it,  for  a  library  which  did  not  exist. 

During  this  time  gifts  and  bequests  from  other  graduates  and 
friends  of  the  Academy  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  good 
work  that  was  going  on.  Among  the  largest  of  these  were  the 
$200,000  which  Joseph  C.  Hilliard,  1838,  left,  subject  to  life  annui- 
ties; the  $50,000  given  by  Hubert  E.  Teschemacher  '74;  $50,000  by 
the  family  of  George  S.  Morison,  1859;  $50,000  given  by  Mrs. 
Langdell  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Christopher  C.  Langdell,  1845; 
$50,000  left  in  part  by  George  A.  Wentworth  and  added  to  by 
Edward  Tuck  and  others;  and  $25,000  given  by  Larz  Anderson, 
'84.  At  the  dinner  of  the  Boston  alumni  on  December  4,  1913,  it 
was  announced  that  "a  New  England  alumnus"  had  contributed 
$50,000  toward  founding  a  Professorship  in  memory  of  Dr.  Amen, 
to  be  known  as  the  "Harlan  Page  Amen  Professorship,"  the  field 
in  which  it  was  to  operate  being  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Trustees. 
Later  it  became  known  that  this  was  only  one  of  the  many  bene- 
factions to  the  Academy  of  Abner  L.  Merrill,  1838. 

The  funds  for  scholarships  and  prizes,  printed  annually  in  the 
Academy  Catalogue  with  names  of  donors  and  recipients,  make  up 
a  list  too  long  to  include  here.  But  the  widely  varied  sources  from 
which  these  gifts  come  demonstrate  the  turn  of  a  great  tide  of 
public  sentiment  toward  the  Academy  which  began  in  Dr.  Amen's 
administration. 
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Lewis  Perry 

1914 

On  June  18,  1914,  the  Trustees,  meeting  at  the  Union  Club  in 
Boston,  voted  that  Lewis  Perry  of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Williams  College,  be  elected 
Principal  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  at  a  salary  of  $6,000.  At 
the  next  meeting,  held  on  June  22,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.  announced 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Professor  Perry,  saying:  "Accept  posi- 
tion with  the  deep  sense  of  honor  and  responsibility." 

The  choice  of  Lewis  Perry  was,  in  Shelley's  phrase,  nothing  short 
of  "an  unapprehended  inspiration."  In  1895,  Dr.  Amen  had  taken 
command  of  a  ship  that  was  sinking  fast.  By  manning  all  pumps  and 
maintaining  a  watch  day  and  night,  he  had  managed  to  keep  her 
afloat  and  even  to  make  a  little  sail.  His  administration  had  been 
a  remarkable  salvage  operation.  No  longer  in  the  words  of  the 
Exonian  did  the  Academy  "occupy  a  position  of  apology  before 
the  public,"  but  in  1914  that  was  about  as  far  as  praise  could  go. 
Exeter  was  still  a  pretty  rough  and  rugged  school  which  stood  at  no 
very  dizzy  height  in  public  esteem.  All  certified  prophets,  then, 
can  be  forgiven  if  they  failed  to  foretell  anything  like  the  good 
fortune  that  was  to  follow  the  appointment  of  this  young  college 
professor  of  thirty-seven.   It  is  quite  a  story. 

Theories  vary  as  to  how  it  happened  that  Dr.  Perry  came  to 
Exeter.  This  is  his  own  account.  "I  never  knew  Dr.  Amen  him- 
self," he  once  said,  "but  I  had  heard  about  him,  and  what  he  had 
done  at  Exeter  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  In  1912  I  went  to 
a  tea  at  the  home  of  James  Pratt,  a  member  of  the  Philosophy 
Department  at  Williams,  and  there  I  met  a  man,  an  uncle  of  Mrs. 
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Pratt's,  who  I  learned  was  a  Trustee  at  Exeter.  'Then  you  know 
Dr.  Amen?'  I  asked.  He  said  he  did,  and  then  he  took  me  into 
another  room  and  told  me  what  a  great  piece  of  work  he  had  done 
and  what  odds  he  had  been  up  against.  The  man  was  S.  Sidney 
Smith.  A  couple  of  years  later  I  had  a  letter  from  President  Hyde 
of  Bowdoin  asking  if  he  could  have  dinner  with  Margaret  and  me. 
That  was  after  Dr.  Amen  had  died.  Before  he  left,  President  Hyde 
asked  me  if  I  could  come  to  Boston  and  meet  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy.  I  said  I  could,  and  we  had  luncheon  together  and  then 
went  to  a  baseball  game.  A  few  days  after  that  I  got  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  offering  me  the  Principalship,  and  I 
accepted." 

To  fill  in  the  background  of  Lewis  Perry  most  easily,  one  might 
as  well  turn  at  once  to  the  genuine  Who's  Who  in  America  for  the 
year  1950-51.  In  it  we  read: 

PERRY,  LEWIS,  academy  prin.,  b.  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Jan.  3, 
1877;  s.  Arthur  Latham  (D.D.,  LL.D.)  and  Mary  Brown  (Smedley)  P.; 
grad.  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  Sch.,  1894;  BA.  Williams  Coll.,  1898; 
LL.D.,  1920;  M.A.,  Princeton,  1899;  Litt.D.,  Dartmouth  Coll.,  1915; 
M.A.,  Yale  Univ.,  1916;  L.H.D.,  Amherst  Coll.,  1928,  Univ.  of  N.  H., 
1932;  LL.D.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1932;  m.  Margaret  Lawrie  Hubbell,  Nov. 
11,  191 1  (died  Dec.  23,  1928);  children  —  Lewis,  Emily  Ruth;  m.  2d. 
Juliette  Adams,  June  25,  1935.  Teacher  Princeton  Prep.  Sch.,  1898-99; 
master  Lawrenceville  Sch.,  1 899-1901;  instr.  English,  1901—04,  asst.  prof., 
1904-11;  Prof.  English  lit.,  May  1911-14,  Williams  Coll.;  prin.  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  1914-46,  mem.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.,  Am.  Philol.  Assn., 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  (nat.  pres.  1931-33).  Conglist.  Mason  (K.T.)  Clubs: 
Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Williams,  Century  Assn.  (New  York);  Harvard,  Tavern 
(Boston).  Editor:  Marlowe's  "Jew  of  Malta,"  1908.  Address:  Hotel 
Vendome,  Boston. 

Anyone  looking  for  the  origin  of  the  genius  that  Lewis  Perry 
was  to  display  later  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Academy  will 
find  much  of  it  set  forth  in  one  small  volume.  That  is  the  delight- 
ful sketch  of  Dr.  Perry's  father  entitled  "A  Professor  of  Life"  written 
by  another  son,  Carroll  Perry.  Lewis  was  singularly  fortunate  in 
his  parents  and  in  his  birthplace.  His  father  was  a  professor  in  a 
small  New  England  college,  and  as  Carroll  writes,  "Almost  invari- 
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ably  the  old-time  New  England  college  professor  was  a  clergyman, 
or  at  least  he  exercised  with  greater  or  less  regularity  the  ministerial 
office."  Yet  "Father  felt  only  a  pallid  interest  in  theology,  and  his 
discourses  were  free  from  dogma.  .  .  .  His  sermons  had  that  first 
essential  of  all  good  preaching  —  they  were  interesting."  He  had  a 
deep,  rich,  musical  voice  which  it  was  a  joy  to  listen  to,  and  although 
he  had  strong  convictions,  both  religious  and  political,  he  loved 
laughter,  even  laughter  directed  against  himself.  A  stout  Democrat 
all  his  life,  Professor  Perry  fought  long  and  hard  against  Protection 
and  for  Free  Trade.  As  a  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  he 
belonged  to  the  Manchester  School  of  "Laissez  Faire."  It  was  a 
creed  of  high  toleration,  and  as  he  grew  older,  this  same  spirit  of 
tolerance  spread  to  some  of  his  other  views  on  life.  "For  a  very 
gifted  man,"  writes  Carroll,  "he  was  probably  the  least  of  an  intel- 
lectual snob  that  ever  lived  in  the  world."  Mrs.  Perry,  serene  and 
practical  but  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  remarkable  gift 
for  mimicry,  was  admirably  suited  to  be  the  wife  of  a  brilliant 
but  erratic  husband,  and  mother  of  his  six  children. 

In  some  way  or  another  Professor  Perry  managed  to  send  all  of 
his  children  to  preparatory  school  and  college  —  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  When  it  came  the  turn  of  the  youngest,  Lewis,  like  his 
older  brother  Carroll,  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
Years  later  at  an  Andover  alumni  dinner  in  1946,  Lewis  offered  the 
following  explanation. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  at  home  I  feel  with  Andover  men.  Nothing 
has  been  said  tonight  about  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of  1890  I  was  a 
student  at  Andover,  or  at  least  I  was  a  member  of  the  Andover  student 
body.  I  really  wasn't  fired.  My  father  was  a  rigid  Scotch-Irishman,  and 
Professor  Comstock  was  another  rigid  Scotch-Irishman.  It  was  a  question 
as  to  whether  I  should  be  tutored  in  Latin.  My  father  thought  I  had  the 
ability  to  get  on  without  being  tutored,  Professor  Comstock  was  not  so 
sure,  and  the  result  was  a  heated  controversy,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was 
surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  my  father  about  Thanksgiving  time, 
saying  that  he  did  not  want  me  in  a  school  which  had  a  man  like  Mr. 
Comstock  as  one  of  its  teachers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Comstock  was 
one  of  my  best  friends,  but  I  naturally  bowed  to  the  wishes  of  my  father 
and  left  at  Christmas  time.  That,  at  least,  is  my  story. 
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From  Andover,  Lewis  went  to  Lawrenceville  and  entered 
Williams  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  A  skillful  tennis  player  from  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  developed  into  a  four-times  college  champion. 
Years  later,  in  1905,  he  won  a  rating  of  #19  in  the  National  Tennis 
Championship  matches.  He  played  second  base  on  the  college  ball 
team,  was  manager  of  the  Williams  Weekly,  president  of  the 
Dramatic  Association,  and  President  of  his  Class.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  several  student  clubs,  including  the  Gargoyle  Society 
and  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity.  In  this  last  respect,  his  college 
career  differed  considerably  from  that  of  his  oldest  brother  Bliss 
some  twenty  years  before.  Largely  because  of  his  father's  opposition, 
Bliss  had  been  a  non-fraternity  man,  or  "a  neutral,"  as  the  term 
was.  In  his  book  of  reminiscences,  "And  Gladly  Teach,"  Professor 
Bliss  Perry  throws  this  little  side-light  on  Lewis's  advantages  at 
this  time: 

The  question  of  remaining  a  "neutral"  was  simplified  for  me  by 
Father's  attitude.  As  an  undergraduate  he  had  been  a  charter  member 
of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  but  twenty-five  years  of  observation  had  convinced 
him,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  fraternities  did  more  harm  than  good, 
and  he  directed  his  sons  not  to  accept  an  invitation.  By  the  time  his 
youngest  boy  entered  college,  Father  had  retired  from  teaching  and 
relaxed  his  rule;  so  that  Lewis,  who  had  already  been  excused  from 
learning  to  milk  (the  only  real  blot  upon  his  career,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
older  brothers!),  was  allowed  the  additional  indulgence  of  joining  a 
fraternity. 

After  college  came  the  three  years  of  school  teaching  in  Princeton 
and  Lawrenceville,  then  fourteen  years  at  Williams,  where  he  rose 
by  degrees  from  instructor  to  Professor  of  English  Literature.  In 
1906,  together  with  Bliss,  then  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
a  Professor  at  Harvard,  Lewis  went  abroad  for  a  year  which  he 
planned  to  spend  in  Paris  and  Oxford.  The  year  included  walking 
trips  in  Belgium  and  France,  some  mild  mountain  climbing  in 
Switzerland,  Christmas  in  Rome  with  Bliss  and  his  family,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  England  and  Paris.  Through  friendship 
with  William  James,  son  of  the  philosopher  and  nephew  of  the 
novelist,  he  met  many  of  the  well  known  figures  in  the  world  of 
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art  and  letters.  In  191 1,  he  married  Margaret  Hubbell,  a  resident 
of  New  York  City  whose  family  originally  came  from  Williams- 
town,  where  they  still  spent  their  summers. 

It  was  by  no  means,  however,  because  he  resembled  the  perfect 
hero  of  a  novel  of  the  Nineties  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy 
chose  Lewis  Perry  as  Principal.  At  that  luncheon  at  the  Union 
Club  they  evidently  saw  other  things  in  him  as  well.  Young, 
personable,  with  a  family  in  which  religion  and  education  were 
strong,  athletic,  and  experienced  in  both  teaching  and  travel  — 
one  thinks  again  of  President  Hyde's  quotation,  "Whatsoever  he 
doeth  shall  prosper."  For  Lewis  Perry,  more  than  most  men,  seems 
to  have  been  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  met.  Much  of  that,  naturally, 
he  owes  to  his  home  and  his  parents.  In  him  can  be  seen  the  Scotch- 
Irish  father  with  his  religious  faith  and  sure  standards  of  morals 
and  conduct  mellowed  by  a  tolerance  toward  those  without  them; 
his  rich,  anecdotal  voice,  "deliberate,  bland,  and  sanguine,"  as 
someone  has  called  it;  his  quick  wit  and  sense  of  humor,  enjoying 
most  of  all  a  joke  on  himself;  that  self  confidence  which  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  modesty,  and  perhaps  all  that  real  modesty 
frequently  is.  Behind  all  this  lay  a  good  reserve  of  wrath,  ready 
when  the  occasion  should  call  for  it. 

Only  a  little  over  a  week  after  his  election,  Dr.  Perry  received 
a  telegram  at  Naushon  Island,  where  he  was  visiting.  It  was 
from  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  telling  of  the  burning  of  the  Third 
Academy  Building  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  1914  and  announcing 
a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  Boston  on  July  6.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  voted  that  President  S.  Sidney  Smith  should  secure  sketches  for 
a  new  building  from  the  architectural  firm  of  Cram  and  Ferguson. 
These  were  to  have  the  same  ground  plan  as  the  building  just 
burned,  though  fortunately  no  similar  stipulation  was  made  in 
regard  to  style.  After  the  meeting,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.  said  to  Dr. 
Perry,  "Let's  go  down  to  the  Second  National  Bank.  I've  got  to 
borrow  some  money.  We  have  to  do  this  every  summer  to  tide 
us  over  until  the  first  term  bills  are  paid  and  you  might  as  well 
see  how  it  is  done."   Realism  was  descending  with  a  rush. 

The  first  view  which  the  new  Principal  had  of  Exeter  showed 
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the  blackened  ruins  of  the  old  Academy  Building  in  its  midst. 
That  was  a  discouraging  sight,  but  he  soon  became  aware  of  much 
more  that  was  reassuring.  Years  later  he  once  said,  "What  impressed 
me  most  when  I  first  went  to  Exeter  was  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  the  teachers.  That  was  extraordinary.  Also  the  honesty  of  the 
place  —  no  sham  or  pretense.  I  always  thought  Williams  was  demo- 
cratic, but  the  real  democracy  at  Exeter  was  like  nothing  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  We  had  a  pretty  hard  time  that  first  year,  but  I  had 
so  much  to  work  on  that  I  didn't  mind.  Joey  Ford  was  wonderful 
that  summer,  getting  things  into  running  order  for  the  opening 
of  school  in  the  fall.  He  was  Assistant  to  the  Principal  and  might 
have  expected  to  be  Principal,  but  he  turned  right  around,  pitched 
in,  and  was  loyal  beyond  words." 

According  to  the  account  which  Dr.  Perry  once  gave  at  an 
Alumni  dinner,  the  way  in  which  he  was  actually  put  into  office 
on  September  16,  191 4  was  simple  in  the  extreme.  "My  inaugura- 
tion," he  said,  "was  at  the  first  Chapel  service  of  the  year,  held  in 
Phillips  Church,  because  of  the  burning  of  the  Academy  Building. 
Dr.  Dana  was  in  charge,  and  when  we  had  got  started,  he  said, 
'Boys,  get  up.'  They  got  up.  'Boys,  this  is  your  new  Principal,'  he 
said.  They  stood  for  perhaps  a  minute,  and  then  Dr.  Dana  said, 
'Boys,  sit  down'  —  and  I  was  launched  on  my  career." 

Boys  and  Faculty  took  to  the  new  Principal  at  once.  That  first 
summer  he  had  put  in  some  solid  homework  on  student  biography, 
so  that  when  school  opened  he  knew  a  surprising  amount  about 
a  surprising  number  of  boys.  He  had  also  studied  the  Academy  — 
and  its  Faculty.  At  the  very  first  he  found  two  men  most  helpful, 
Joseph  S.  Ford  and  George  B.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  had 
taught  Latin  and  been  Assistant  to  the  Principal,  was  now  teaching 
German  and  was  in  charge  of  Webster  Hall.  Soon  he  found  stout 
supporters  in  the  others  —  John  C.  Kirtland,  Morison  Professor  of 
Latin;  William  A.  Francis,  Wentworth  Professor  of  Mathematics; 
and  Frank  W.  Cushwa,  Odlin  Professor  of  English  —  to  name  only 
a  few.  "The  older  members  of  the  Faculty  made  things  as  easy 
for  me  as  possible,"  he  once  said.  "I  was  about  the  youngest  member, 
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but  there  wasn't  the  slightest  trace  of  jealousy,  and  there  never 
has  been.  That  is  one  of  the  great  things  about  Exeter." 

Anxious  and  energetic,  Joseph  Ford  found  rooms  in  the  school 
for  all  classes  displaced  by  the  destruction  of  the  Academy  Build- 
ing. An  extra  room  was  used  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Library;  the 
wooden  Spring  Street  School  building  at  the  rear  of  the  Town 
Library  was  pressed  into  service;  the  Humanities  invaded  the 
Physics  Building  and  the  draughting  room  in  Merrill  Hall;  and 
individual  classrooms  of  different  instructors  did  double  or  treble 
duty.  Morning  chapel  and  Sunday  services,  thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Second  Parish,  were  held  in  Phillips  Church.  Meanwhile 
construction  of  the  Fourth  Academy  Building,  to  be  ready  in  the 
fall  of  1 91 5,  followed  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  on  November 
5,  1914. 

On  October  10,  1914,  the  new  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  received 
a  cordial  reception  at  Phillips  Andover,  when  he  attended  the 
Founder's  Day  celebration  there  and  was  introduced  to  an  audience 
by  his  old  friend,  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns.  By  coincidence,  Dr. 
Stearns  had  played  second  base  on  the  Amherst  baseball  team,  the 
same  position  that  Dr.  Perry  had  played  at  Williams,  though  since 
Dr.  Stearns  was  Amherst  '94  and  Dr.  Perry,  Williams  '98,  they  had 
never  opposed  one  another  on  the  baseball  diamond.  On  tennis 
courts,  however,  both  before  191 4  and  later,  it  was  quite  another 
matter.  That  morning  Dr.  Perry  pleased  his  audience  with  several 
references  to  their  common  interests  in  studies  and  in  athletics. 
Here  are  a  few: 

In  the  honors  which  are  today  tendered  to  Samuel  Phillips  I  know 
you  would  not  have  me  forget  that  he  had  a  brother  John.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  cordiality  of  Dr.  Stearns's  introduction  and  of  your  greeting  this 
morning  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  what  a  boy  said  recently  at  Exeter. 
One  of  the  teachers  of  the  Academy  was  married  just  before  our  fall 
term  opened,  and  a  boy,  a  friend  of  his,  who  met  him  after  he  had  been 
married  perhaps  a  week,  said  in  an  embarrassed  way:  "I  want  to  wish  you 
a  great  deal  of  happiness,  if  it's  not  too  late."  I  am  just  beginning  my 
work  as  Principal  of  Exeter,  but  there  are  certain  things  which  I  have 
learned  even  in  a  month;  one  is  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  wish  me  happiness, 
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and  another  is  that  Exeter  takes  sincere  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
drawing  closer  in  friendship  with  her  great  rival  school  at  Andover. 


I  am  not  one  who  thinks  that  the  victories  and  defeats  on  the  school 
playing  fields  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  victories  or  defeats  of  later  life. 
The  memories  of  some  athletic  victories  and  of  some  athletic  defeats  will 
be  vivid  in  your  minds  long  years  after  you  have  lost  what  skill  you 
may  have  had  with  bat  and  ball,  and  when  with  your  own  children  you 
have  acquired  a  reputation  for  clumsiness,  and  lack  of  speed,  and  lack 
of  inside  knowledge  of  the  game.  Inside  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
algebra,  and  history  cannot  be  so  easily  acquired.  You  will  find  that 
knowledge  twenty  years  hence  will  be  of  more  help  to  you  than  athletic 
prowess. 


I  was  much  impressed  this  fall  by  the  earnestness  of  a  man  of  thirty 
who  entered  the  lowest  class  in  Exeter.  He  has  already  been  more 
successful  in  business  than  most  of  us  will  ever  be,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied,  and  desired  what  he  considered  a  much  greater  thing,  an 
Academy  education.  He  knew  his  purpose  and  could  state  it:  it  was 
to  obtain  a  good  English  vocabulary,  and  he  expressed  something  so  true 
that  the  idea  has  become  obsolete,  when  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  study 
Collar  and  Daniell's  Latin  book  in  order  to  help  his  English.  These  were 
his  words:  He  said:  "I  always  carry  an  English  dictionary  with  me;  if  it 
rains  or  if  it  snows  and  I  hear  a  word  I  do  not  know,  out  comes  the 
dictionary.  If  I  were  listening  to  an  orchestra  playing  a  symphony  and 
someone  behind  me  used  a  word  I  did  not  know,  out  comes  the  dic- 
tionary." Then,  with  a  flattery  which  was  irresistible,  "If  you  were 
making  a  speech,  out  would  come  the  dictionary.  In  fact,"  he  said, 
"I  have  come  to  Exeter  to  learn  how  to  juggle  the  English  language." 

No  one  can  recall  Lewis  Perry's  first  years  in  Exeter  without 
thinking,  and  thinking  a  great  deal,  about  Mrs.  Perry.  In  many 
ways  she  was  very  much  like  her  husband,  and  in  many  ways 
she  was  as  unusual  a  person  as  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
as  he  was  as  Principal.  Unlike  the  others,  she  seemed  to  bring 
with  her  a  sense  of  the  world  outside  of  Exeter  —  New  York  and 
the  cities  of  Europe  —  and  the  informality  of  her  dress  and  manner 
baffled  as  much  as  it  delighted.  She  always  seemed  utterly  uncon- 
scious  of   her   own   beauty   of   person,    and   the   first   temporary 
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seriousness  of  her  clear  blue  eyes  and  the  quick  smile  and  rippling 
laughter  that  followed  made  a  teasing  paradox.  To  put  the  visitor 
at  ease  and  make  him  seem  considerably  more  amusing  than  he 
could  possibly  be  gave  her  unfeigned  pleasure.  Her  own  wit  she 
reserved  for  her  family  and  her  closest  friends.  The  Academy  will 
never  know  how  much  it  owes  to  Margaret  Perry  and  how  much 
it  lost  in  her  untimely  death  on  December  23,  1928. 
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1914-1931 

Dr.  Perry  was  once  asked  what  persuaded  him  to  give  up  a 
promising  career  as  a  young  college  professor  and  take  on  the 
duties  of  Principal  of  a  boys'  school.  His  answer  was,  "Why,  it 
was  too  easy  at  Williams,  surprisingly  easy.  I  didn't  feel  that  I  ought 
to  be  giving  the  courses  that  I  was  giving,  or  that  they  ought  to  be 
as  popular  as  they  seemed  to  be.  I  knew  I  should  get  stale  before 
long.  This  chance  at  Exeter  was  a  challenge.  I  just  wanted  to  see 
if  I  could  make  good  in  a  job  like  that."  The  reply,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  a  straightforward  answer  to  a  direct  question.  During 
the  first  two  or  three  years  in  this  new  position,  the  new  Principal 
would  not  have  been  blamed  if  he  had  asked  himself  the  same 
question  more  than  once. 

The  main  building  of  the  Academy  was  in  ruins,  and  no  funds 
for  rebuilding  it  were  in  sight.  Britain  had  just  declared  war  on 
Germany,  and  with  the  possibility  of  a  general  war,  this  seemed 
no  time  to  ask  the  alumni  for  money.  In  fact,  the  Treasurer's 
office  reported  a  large  deficit  for  the  year  just  ended.  Salaries  of 
teachers  were  quite  inadequate,  and  common  prudence  would 
advise  attention  to  them  before  anything  else. 

This  seemed  a  good  time,  Dr.  Perry  thought,  to  put  into  practice 
the  oft  repeated  admonition  of  his  father  —  "Minimize  the  diffi- 
culties." This  he  proceeded  to  do,  outwardly  at  least,  and  the 
Trustees  apparently  did  the  same.  Two  days  after  the  fire,  they  had 
met  to  discuss  plans  for  a  new  Academy  Building;  on  July  15  they 
had  sent  out  for  bids;  by  July  29,  they  had  word  that  the  insurance 
on  the  old  building  would  amount  to  some  $56,750.   By  September 
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1 8,  they  had  let  a  contract  for  the  new  building  on  a  "cost  plus" 
basis,  with  provision  for  cancellation  if  they  should  deem  funds  on 
hand  insufficient  to  proceed  with  the  work;  and  on  November  5, 
1914  the  cornerstone  was  laid.  Generous  alumni  and  friends  came 
to  the  rescue  in  time,  and  on  December  15,  1914,  Mr.  Plimpton 
announced  to  the  other  Trustees  that  he  had  promise  of  the  last 
$25,000  to  complete  the  required  $200,000.  Yet  the  lighthearted 
speech  which  the  Principal  had  given  at  Andover  on  October  10 
could  not  have  been  the  easiest  performance  in  the  world. 

For  the  next  ten  years  or  so  the  Academy  was  in  much  the 
position  of  the  hard-working  mother  of  a  large  and  growing  family. 
Its  needs  and  desires  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  family 
budget.  Friends  and  neighbors  helped,  sons  grown  up  and  out 
in  the  world  generously  sent  back  part  of  their  earnings,  but  every 
penny  counted.  From  1914  until  about  1928,  the  Academy  resembled 
a  frontier  household  battling  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  As 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  once  remarked,  "The  trouble  with  us  is 
that  we're  trying  to  run  a  first-rate  school  with  pretty  second-rate 
equipment,"  and  only  one  who  served  in  those  years  can  recog- 
nize the  full  force  of  that  remark.  Salaries  of  the  twenty-one 
instructors  for  the  year  1915-1916  averaged  only  $2,000.  For  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1914,  the  Academy  had  operated  at  a  net 
loss  of  $17,695.60;  in  1915,  it  was  to  be  $6,381.79;  and  in  1916, 
$15,873.52.  In  the  summer  of  1914,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized 
to  borrow  $30,000  to  keep  things   running. 

Those  who  remember  the  old  Merrill  Hall,  which  served  as 
combined  administration  office,  classroom,  and  recreation  building 
until  1930,  will  recognize  it  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  times.  It  had 
been  the  hat  shop  used  by  the  Merrills,  with  its  great  show  window 
on  Water  Street.  In  this  front  room,  with  shades  half  drawn  from 
the  bottom,  the  Principal  had  his  office,  until  he  moved  to  a  little 
closet  upstairs  to  make  room  for  Mr.  Ford,  who  served  as  combined 
Assistant  to  the  Principal  and  Director  of  Admissions.  To  reach 
the  Principal,  the  visitor  was  obliged  to  pass  through  Mr.  Ford's 
office.  Behind  Mr.  Ford's  office  was  that  of  Professor  Tufts,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty,  whose  desk  always  overflowed  with  drifts  of 
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papers  —  college  application  blanks,  correspondence,  and  minutes 
of  past  Faculty  meetings  kept  for  the  time  being  on  slips  of  paper 
and  then  lost  forever.  Across  the  hall  was  the  office  of  the  Cashier, 
and  upstairs  the  Treasurer  was  later  installed,  when  his  office 
was  moved  from  Boston  and  turned  over  to  Mr.  Benton.  In  a 
small  back  office  on  the  first  floor  lurked  the  Recorder,  the  officer 
subsequently  responsible  for  discipline,  who  later  became  Dean. 
Administration  in  those  days  seemed  largely  a  matter  of  trial  and 
error,  though,  remarkably  enough,  the  trials  considerably  out- 
numbered the  errors. 

Debts  increased  but  so  did  gifts.  Two  at  this  time  for  which  the 
Academy  was  very  grateful  were  the  present  to  the  Academy  of 
the  Gale  house  near  the  corner  of  Front  and  Pine  Streets,  given 
by  the  Class  of  1890  for  an  Academy  inn,  together  with  a  fund  for 
maintaining  it;  and  the  gift  by  Dr.  Abner  L.  Merrill  of  the  Merrill 
Block  on  Water  Street  as  well  as  $6,000  for  the  Teachers'  Endow- 
ment Fund.  Mrs.  Isabel  J.  Gale  purchased  the  vacant  lot  on  the  ac- 
tual corner  of  Pine  and  Front  Streets  and  presented  it  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  memory  of  her  husband,  Edward  F.  Gale,  1854.  The  Exeter 
Inn  now  occupies  the  site  of  its  predecessor,  the  Graduates  House. 
The  Class  of  1890  also  presented  a  bell  for  the  new  Academy  Build- 
ing. In  the  spring  came  the  gift  of  the  tower  clock  from  Lady  Flor- 
ence Waldstein  of  London  and  her  husband  and  daughters.  The 
clock  in  the  Third  Academy  Building  had  been  given  by  Lady 
Florence's  first  husband,  David  T.  Seligman  '72,  who  had  died  in 
1907.  The  ship  on  the  weather  vane,  from  the  arms  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  appropriately  bears  the  name  "Sidney  S."  The  in- 
scription on  the  lintel  over  the  front  entrance  —  Hue  venite  pueri  ut 
viri  sitis  ("Come  hither,  boys,  that  ye  may  become  men")  was  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Soule  in  1871  as  a  motto  for  the  bell  for  the  Third  Acad- 
emy Building.  In  October  1915,  William  Boyce  Thompson  '90  wrote 
Mr.  Lamont  of  his  intention  to  give  $100,000  for  a  new  gymnasium. 
This  building  when  dedicated  on  February  22,  191 8  actually  cost 
over  $200,000,  and  Colonel  Thompson  sent  the  Academy  a  cheque 
for  $300,000,  for,  as  plans  for  the  building  developed,  such  useful 
additions  as  a  swimming  pool,  adjacent  tennis  courts,  and  a  road- 
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way  approach  became  evident.   Some  gifts  grow  with  the  giving. 

In  later  pages  mention  will  be  made  of  some  very  considerable 
donations  which  the  Academy  was  to  receive.  The  impressive  size 
of  these  and  their  great  value  to  the  school,  however,  should  not 
for  one  moment  obscure  the  importance  of  smaller  but  most 
timely  gifts  which  came  in  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Perry's  adminis- 
tration. One  has  in  mind  the  sum  of  over  $200,000  which  Alumni 
and  friends  gave  in  contributions  ranging  from  $1  to  $25,000  for  the 
new  Academy  Building.  These  were  telling  evidence  of  the  loyalty 
of  graduates  to  the  old  school  and  of  their  confidence  in  the  new 
administration  under  Dr.  Perry.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat. 

Meanwhile  Exeter  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  War. 
From  the  spring  of  191 6  word  was  being  received  of  graduates  who 
had  died  in  the  armies  of  Britain,  France,  and  Canada.  Soon  after 
Congress  declared  war  on  Germany  on  April  6,  1917,  students 
began  leaving  to  enlist  or  sought  advice  as  to  just  what  to  do. 
Largely  following  the  philosophy  of  President  Wilson,  Dr.  Perry 
took  the  position  that  boys  should  remain  in  school  and  prepare 
themselves  as  fully  as  possible  to  be  of  greater  service  when  called. 
At  the  same  time,  no  obstacle  was  put  in  the  way  of  those  who  felt 
it  their  duty  to  enlist.  Seniors  who  did  leave  were  granted  diplomas. 
In  February  of  1917  about  200  students  formed  into  the  Exeter 
Battalion  which  drilled  in  the  Town  Hall  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day afternoons.  Later,  under  Captain  S.  A.  Dion  of  the  Canadian 
Expeditionary  Force,  invalided  home  after  Ypres,  the  Battalion 
drilled  and  practiced,  with  guns  and  uniforms,  until  well  into  the 
spring  term  of  1919. 

Nothing  in  any  way  resembling  an  adequate  account  of  the 
heroism  and  sacrifices  of  Exeter  boys  in  this  First  World  War  can 
be  given  in  these  pages.  The  Academy  has  copies  of  many  of  their 
letters  and  letters  written  about  some  of  those  who  died  in  heroic 
enterprises.  Since  this  country  took  a  briefer  part  in  the  First  than  in 
the  Second  World  War,  fewer  Exonians  in  191 7-1 91 9  were  engaged 
than  in  1941-1945.  In  the  First  World  War,  2,217  Exonians  were  in 
service,  and  62  lost  their  lives.  On  a  tablet  in  the  Academy  chapel 
is  the  Roll  of  Honor  entitled  "The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  records 
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here  the  names  of  her  sons  who  fell  in  the  Great  War."  Following 
the  62  names  is  the  Ciceronian  line:  Magno  bello  vitam  vel  pro 
aequitate  vel  pro  patria  profuderunt  (adapted  from  Philippics  XIV). 

While  the  newspapers  carried  accounts  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Sussex  by  U-boats  and  later  the  deeds  of  American 
doughboys  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Verdun,  citizens  at  home  were 
"saving"  wheat,  meat,  fats,  and  sugar;  raising  Victory  gardens;  and 
mobilizing  a  Home  Guard.  Except  for  restrictions  on  food  and 
certain  other  supplies,  the  closest  contact  which  the  Academy  itself 
had  with  the  War  was  in  the  invasion  of  Spanish  influenza  in  the 
autumn  of  191 8.  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  Army  camps,  but 
it  certainly  transformed  the  Academy  into  the  semblance  of  a 
besieged  town  while  it  lasted.  At  times  about  100  boys  were  ill  at 
once,  and  cases  continued  from  October  well  into  the  winter. 
Hooper  House,  the  only  infirmary  at  the  time,  could  not  accommo- 
date all  the  patients.  The  old  Gymnasium  standing  behind  the 
Academy  Building  was  pressed  into  service,  and  as  many  sick 
boys  as  possible  remained  in  their  rooms  to  be  cared  for  by  wives 
of  members  of  the  Faculty.  Many  students  were  seriously  ill;  one 
boy  died.  There  could  be  no  question  but  that  this  school  of  more 
than  600  students  needed  both  a  school  physician  and  an  adequate 
infirmary. 

Summer  after  summer  saw  the  Treasurer  borrowing  large  sums 
of  money,  and  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  in  August  saw  the  accumu- 
lated debt  of  the  Academy  piling  up.  In  1917,  the  Trustees  finally 
secured  through  the  courts  an  abatement  of  taxes  which  for  several 
years  they  had  paid  to  the  selectmen  of  Exeter  under  protest. 
Valuation  of  taxable  school  property  was  then  set  by  the  courts 
at  $310,850,  with  taxes  at  $5,843.98.  The  court  ordered  a  refund  to  the 
Academy  of  $846.00.  This  was  the  beginning  of  litigation  over  taxes 
which  was  to  be  resumed  in  1940  and  resolved,  finally  it  is  hoped,  in 
1947.  In  July  1918,  however,  finances  were  at  such  a  low  ebb  that 
Dr.  Perry  issued  in  the  Bulletin  an  appeal  to  Alumni  for  contribu- 
tions of  $5  or  $10  to  help  meet  current  expenses  and  followed  that 
in  December  with  the  announcement  of  a  drive  for  a  fund  of 
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$2,000,000.  After  a  brisk  start,  however,  this  fund  never  got  beyond 
the  mark  of  $600,000. 

Somehow,  as  one  looks  over  back  files  of  the  Bulletin  and  the 
Exonian  for  these  years  and  sees  the  hopeful  plans  proposed  for 
development  in  this  direction  and  that,  it  seems  that  the  Academy 
had  adopted  Farragut's  slogan:  "Damn  the  torpedoes!  Full  speed 
ahead!"  In  1919,  the  first  Summer  Session  was  held,  with  65 
students  and  a  Faculty  of  15.  The  organizer  and  chairman  for  the 
first  ten  years  was  Dr.  John  C.  Kirtland.  In  1920,  the  Lantern  Club 
was  founded,  a  literary  club  like  the  Signet  Society  at  Harvard  and 
the  Elizabethan  Club  at  Yale.  In  1922,  plans  were  approved  for  a 
new  Infirmary,  and  on  June  25,  1923,  the  present  excellent  building, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  was  opened.  In  April 
1923,  Dr.  William  Holt  was  appointed  Doctor  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine. On  September  25,  1922,  George  A.  Plimpton  announced  to 
the  Trustees  that  he  had  acquired  from  the  Second  Parish  for  the 
Academy  the  building  known  as  Phillips  Church.  For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  the  Academy  had  leased  the  church  from  the 
parish.  That  same  fall,  incidentally,  all  students  except  Seniors 
were  required  to  be  in  their  dormitories  by  8  P.M. 

Reasonable  as  this  last  regulation  may  appear,  it  took  a  minor 
scandal  to  bring  it  about  and  a  certain  amount  of  eloquence  to 
have  it  adopted.  Since  the  70's,  students  were  supposed  to  be  in 
their  dormitories  or  rooming  houses  by  10  P.M.,  and  proprietors  of 
rooming  houses  were  supposed  to  report  them  if  they  were  not.  In 
the  dormitories,  boys  were  supposed  to  sign  a  "10  o'clock  card"  if 
they  returned  after  that  hour  and  deposit  it  in  a  little  box  outside 
the  door  of  their  adviser.  The  naivete  of  this  arrangement  never 
seemed  to  strike  the  Faculty  until  in  the  spring  of  1922  a  well- 
organized  group  of  pleasure-seekers  was  discovered  making  rather 
regular  nightly  visits  to  Portsmouth.  Although  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum  maintained  vigorously  that  the  new  restric- 
tions would  be  a  reflection  on  the  honor  or  manliness  of  an  Exonian, 
the  rule  was  passed  —  and  marks  rose  and  cases  of  discipline  de- 
creased in  number.  Any  doubt  about  the  effect  of  reasonable 
restrictions  on  studies  and  discipline  in  even  a  community  of  rugged 
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individualists  like  those  at  Exeter  can  be  answered  by  these  figures. 
They  are  quite  typical  of  the  years  at  each  end  of  a  five-year  period. 
In  1921-22,  of  a  school  of  666,  the  number  who  left  school  on  account 
of  studies  was  79;  for  disciplinary  reasons,  57.  In  1930-31,  the  num- 
ber leaving  on  account  of  studies  was  25;  for  disciplinary  reasons,  15. 

Meanwhile  the  functions  of  the  Recorder  had  broadened  from 
little  more  than  those  of  a  clerk  to  something  approaching  those 
of  a  Dean.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1922,  Dr.  Perry  announced  that 
Fletcher  N.  Robinson  of  the  Latin  Department  had  agreed  to 
assume  the  responsible  duties  of  Recorder.  This  position  he  filled 
with  skill  and  vigor  until  his  resignation  from  the  Faculty  in 
1926.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  on  June  26,  1922,  Corning 
Benton  of  the  History  Department  was  made  Treasurer,  to  succeed 
Francis  W.  Lee  '70  of  Boston.  In  1926,  George  B.  Rogers  was 
appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Studies,  an  office  which 
in  1932  was  re-named  Director  of  Studies.  With  these  four  men 
in  office  —  Joseph  S.  Ford  as  Director  of  Admissions  since  1923, 
Corning  Benton  as  Treasurer,  F.  N.  Robinson  as  Recorder,  and 
George  B.  Rogers  as  Director  of  Studies  —  the  Principal  had  an 
able  administrative  team. 

It  was,  however,  no  junta.  From  about  the  middle  of  Dr.  Amen's 
administration,  the  conduct  of  the  Academy  passed  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  committees  and,  through  their  recommendations, 
to  the  Faculty.  It  was  probably  when  George  B.  Rogers  became 
Assistant  to  the  Principal  in  1905  that  the  Executive  Committee  was 
formed.  For  years  its  function  was  largely  confined  to  investigation 
and  advice  to  the  Principal.  The  Faculty  meanwhile  maintained 
unlimited  powers  of  deliberation  and  action.  At  the  end  of  each 
term,  for  example,  names  of  all  students  in  school  were  read  in 
meetings  of  the  Faculty  and  action  taken  then  and  there  for  scholar- 
ship awards,  probation,  or  dismissal,  often  on  far  from  adequate 
evidence.  Such  procedure  was  obviously  as  tedious  as  it  was  unfair. 
By  the  time  Dr.  Perry  became  Principal,  however,  conditions  had 
changed.  Then  it  was  the  Executive  Committee  which  first  screened 
reports  and  made  recommendations  to  the  Faculty  for  action.  That 
procedure  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  Usually,  though 
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not  invariably,  the  Faculty  votes  to  accept  recommendations  of  the 
Committee.  At  present  the  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the 
Dean  (who  was  formerly  the  Recorder),  the  Director  of  Studies, 
the  Director  of  Admissions,  and  two  other  members  of  the  Faculty 
who  are  changed  year  by  year.  Final  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Faculty.  As  an  instructor  once  remarked,  "One  good  thing  about 
Exeter  is  that  no  one  man  decides  any  one  thing."  Sometimes  even 
the  Principal  is  voted  down  in  Faculty  meeting.  After  one  such 
occasion,  Dr.  Perry  remarked,  "I  had  that  comfortable  assurance 
of  being  right  which  ought  to  have  warned  me  that  I  was  wrong." 
Years  later,  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  made 
this  comment  on  the  success  of  Dr.  Perry's  administration.  It  said: 

Some  of  the  credit  belongs  to  generous  friends  of  the  school.  .  .  . 
Some  of  the  credit  belongs  to  the  Faculty,  who  have  administered  the 
institution  in  the  old  democratic  fashion,  and  to  the  alumni.  .  .  .  The 
fact  remains  that  this  increase  in  usefulness  took  place  in  the  term  of  Dr. 
Perry,  and  the  secret  of  his  administrative  achievement  is  not  hard  to 
find.  It  was  his  way  to  find  the  best  man  he  could  for  a  given  task  and 
then  trust  him  to  accomplish  it.  After  the  Faculty  had  hammered  out  a 
policy,  he  would  back  them  to  the  limit  in  making  that  policy  operative. 
He  himself  assumed  the  burden  of  reconciling  differences,  of  enlisting 
support,  of  encouraging  men  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

The  single-minded  devotion  of  the  Faculty  to  the  job  and  to  the 
school  under  Lewis  Perry  is  a  thing  to  remember.  So  it  was  that 
late  in  the  day  on  many  an  afternoon  Dean  Kerr  would  drop  in  at 
the  Principal's  office  and  remark  in  an  all-present-and-accounted-for 
sort  of  way,  "Well,  no  heroes  today,"  and  Dr.  Perry  would  reply, 
"No.   No  heroes." 

Service  on  the  many  committees  of  the  Faculty  gives  different 
teachers  at  different  times  opportunity  to  show  what  executive 
and  judicial  powers  they  might  possess.  And,  as  Lucien  Price  in  an 
article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  1946  entitled  "Perry  of 
Exeter"  said: 

In  the  thirty-two  years  of  his  Principalship,  this  democratic  process  of 
management  by  the  Faculty  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  have  a  comical 
back-kick:  Dr.  Perry  is  sometimes  criticized  on  his  own  campus  for  not 
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doing  enough  of  the  work  himself.  Samuel  Butler  somewhere  describes 
Zeus  as  sitting  on  a  cloud  above  Mount  Olympus  and  observing  to  his 
daughter  Pallas  Athene  as  they  survey  the  doings  of  mortals,  "My  dear, 
I  can  see  there  is  no  pleasing  these  people.  .  .  ."  But  that  is  not  quite  fair, 
for  I  know  of  few  places  where  more  people  are  pleased  more  of  the  time 
or  with  better  reasons  than  at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

One  recalls  here  some  of  the  things  which  Dr.  Perry  told  the 
graduating  class  in  1945: 

Beware  of  some  of  those  fatal  phrases  of  college  life  such  as  "When 
in  Rome  do  as  the  Romans  do."  Think  twice  before  you  do  as  the 
Romans  do  in  Rome.  Do  not  be  too  much  impressed  with  the  so-called 
"big  men"  of  undergraduate  life,  and  do  not  set  great  store  upon  the 
fact  that  you  may  be  called  a  big  man.  The  significant  thing  is  not 
always  the  prominent  thing,  and  the  significant  person  is  quite  likely  to 
be  the  person  who  has  no  prominence  at  all. 

It  was  this  spirit  of  service  and  devotion  to  the  school  above 
personal  interests  just  referred  to  which  held  the  Academy  together 
during  the  trying  years  of  the  late  twenties.  An  example  of  this 
came  in  1924  after  money  had  been  raised  for  Cilley  and  Wentworth 
Halls  and  it  was  evident  that  a  third  new  dormitory  was  just  as 
urgently  needed.  This  would  cost  an  estimated  $185,120.  All 
possible  resources  apparently  had  been  drawn  upon.  At  this  point 
the  Faculty  pitched  in  and  voted  to  contribute  a  fund  of  $100,000 
which  Mr.  Harkness  had  given  in  1920  to  increase  teachers'  salaries. 
So  Amen  Hall  was  built  with  this  sum,  and  a  mortgage. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  allow  someone  not  intimately 
connected  with  the  Academy  to  give  his  version  of  what  happened 
next.  For  this  purpose,  we  turn,  as  the  radio  announcers  say,  to 
Lucien  Price  in  his  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  who  wrote: 

Toward  the  end  of  these  fourteen  formative  years  (1914— 1928),  the 
Cochran  money  came  to  Andover.  Frank  Cushwa,  the  late  and  deeply 
lamented,  but  then  what  for  so  long  he  was,  one  of  the  abounding 
springs  of  constructive  ideas  among  the  Exeter  Faculty,  albeit  an  emo- 
tional fellow  and  at  times  a  prey  to  temperament,  said  to  Dr.  Perry: 
"We're  beaten.   Exeter  can  never  catch  up." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  said  Dr.  Perry,  in  that  calm,  deliberate  tone  of 
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his,  bland  and  sanguine,  which  Young  Men  in  a  Hurry  find  so  exasperat- 
ing, "Don't  be  too  sure.  Wait  and  see." 

Then  came  the  150th  anniversary  of  Andover  (1928)  and  Perry  was 
invited  to  speak.  What  could  he  say?  That  is  a  dangerous  question  to 
ask  when  Dr.  Perry  is  going  to  make  a  speech.  What  he  said  was  utterly 
disarming  because  so  generous  and  so  gracious,  and  it  was  heart-warming 
because  it  came  from  the  heart.  It  came  as  a  sudden  turn  of  thought  near 
the  end  of  his  formal  address.  What  he  said  was  that  Exeter  was  little 
sister  Cinderella,  and  that  she  was  pleased  to  be  asked  to  Andover's  grand 
party.  (Well,  what  can  you  do  with  a  man  like  that?)  Besides,  all  un- 
beknownst to  anybody,  there  was  a  catch  in  that  speech.  It  was  the 
Cinderella  story  itself.  For  little  sister's  own  coach-and-four  was  waiting 
just  around  the  corner  of  the  next  three  years.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
comes  of  staying  by  one's  hearth  and  tending  the  fire.  William  James 
thinks  so. 

Elsewhere  in  the  article  Mr.  Price  noted,  "  'Exeter  got  the  money', 
said  Dr.  Perry,  'because  Mr.  Harkness  knew  we  wouldn't  splurge 
with  it.' " 

As  is  now  common  knowledge,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness  of  New 
York  City,  a  graduate  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  Concord  and  of  Yale 
University,  gave  to  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  the  years  1930- 
1932  something  over  $5,000,000.  This  amount  was  in  addition  to 
three  previous  gifts  totaling  $445,000  which  he  had  made  in  1920, 
1924,  and  1928.  The  origin  of  these  gifts  to  the  school  was  the 
confidence  which  one  man  had  in  another.  The  story,  in  brief, 
is  this. 

Although  Mr.  Harkness  was  in  the  Class  of  1897  at  Yale  and 
Dr.  Perry  that  of  1898  at  Williams,  the  two  men  did  not  meet  until 
1902,  when  both  attended  a  wedding  together  in  St.  Paul.  Their 
friendship  began  there  in  a  common  interest  in  the  theater.  Two  or 
three  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harkness  on  their  wedding  trip 
visited  the  Perrys  in  Williamstown.  After  that  when  Dr.  Perry 
would  be  in  New  York,  he  and  Mr.  Harkness  would  often  plan 
to  go  to  the  theater  together.  Sometimes  one  would  get  the  tickets 
and  the  other  would  pay  for  the  dinner;  sometimes  it  would  be  the 
other  way  around;  but  Dr.  Perry  always  insisted  on  a  division  of 
expenses.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Harkness  expressed  the  reason  for 
his  affection  for  Dr.  Perry  by  saying,  "You're  such  a  damned  fool, 
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Lewis.  You  don't  know  whether  I  have  any  money  or  not."  Sub- 
sequently, it  was  Mr.  Harkness  himself  who  asked  on  two  occasions 
if  Exeter  didn't  need  some  money,  and  when  Dr.  Perry  admitted 
that  it  did,  Mr.  Harkness  came  through  with  the  two  sums  first 
mentioned.  In  1928,  it  was  his  secretary,  Mr.  Fisher,  who  proposed 
in  Mr.  Harkness's  name  giving  $320,000  each  to  Exeter  and  Andover 
if  the  school  could  itself  raise  the  balance  of  a  sum  of  $1,600,000 
which  it  was  seeking. 

A  year  later,  in  1929,  one  evening  at  the  theater  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Harkness  suddenly  said,  "Lewis,  I  want  to  do  for  Exeter  what 
I  have  done  for  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  if  you  will  get  up  a  scheme, 
I'll  give  you  all  the  money  you  need  to  put  it  into  operation.  I'd 
like  to  have  you  go  abroad,  take  someone  with  you,  be  gone  a 
couple  of  months,  and  see  what  you  can  find  out."  As  a  result,  Dr. 
Perry  and  George  B.  Rogers  did  go  to  England  and  visited  some 
twenty-one  schools.  On  their  return,  Mr.  Rogers  wrote  a  report 
which  was  printed  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Bulletin  for  April  1930 
and  entitled  "A  brief  Study  of  English  Public  Schools."  Early  in 
1930,  Dr.  Perry  appointed  a  so-called  "Harkness  Committee"  to 
make  recommendations  to  Mr.  Harkness.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Rogers,  Kirtland,  Cushwa,  Benton,  Barrett,  and 
Kerr. 

Here  certainly  was  a  challenge.  Here  was  a  school  of  some  600 
boys  and  46  teachers  which,  in  spite  of  certain  handicaps,  was  suc- 
ceeding fairly  well  in  doing  what  it  aimed  to  do.  The  first  impulses 
naturally  were  to  remove  some  of  these  handicaps,  and  let  the 
school  as  it  stood  provide,  as  Mr.  Harkness  expressed  it,  for  the 
"forgotten  boy."  He  said  that  that  was  what  he  had  been  when  in 
school.  The  committee  came  up  with  plan  after  plan,  each  one 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  perhaps  a  million  dollars.  Each  was 
designed  to  help  make  Exeter  realize  its  old  ideals.  Among  the 
improvements  proposed  were  a  larger  and  more  active  advisory 
system,  more  dormitories,  plans  for  specially  tutored  honors  sections, 
a  large  student  union  to  appeal  to  varied  student  interests,  a  build- 
ing for  manual  arts,  courses  of  talks  and  lectures  by  practitioners 
in  the  fields  of  business,  art,  and  the  professions.   None  of  these 
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appealed  to  Mr.  Harkness.  What  he  wanted,  he  said,  were  "sug- 
gestions of  a  fundamental  nature  —  so  sweeping  and  so  different 
from  methods  prevailing  here  that  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that 
were  they  adopted,  the  whole  educational  system  in  our  secondary 
schools  would  not  only  be  changed,  but  changed  enormously  for 
the  better." 

The  Committee  was  in  despair.  With  each  passing  week  it 
seemed  less  and  less  likely  that  an  answer  to  please  Mr.  Harkness 
could  be  found.  Finally,  since  it  became  apparent  that  Mr. 
Harkness's  primary  interest  was  in  dividing  the  whole  school  into 
units  small  enough  to  provide  the  maximum  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual boy  —  in  class  and  dormitory,  in  matters  of  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  general  guidance  —  the  Committee,  with  many  mis- 
givings, presented  what  seemed  to  them  a  rather  ambitious  plan 
calling  for  an  expenditure  of  over  $5,000,000.  This  plan  provided 
for  classes  of  no  more  than  12  boys  and  advisory  groups  of  about 
15.  It  would  require  25  additional  teachers,  four  new  dormitories 
and  a  remodeling  of  existing  dormitories,  a  new  recitation  building 
with  additions  to  the  Academy  Building,  four  new  dining  halls, 
and  a  new  central  heating  plant.  A  fund  for  sabbatical  leaves  for 
teachers  was  also  included.  The  basic  idea  of  the  proposed  plan  was 
the  substitution  of  round  table  discussions  in  groups  of  twelve  boys 
and  an  instructor  for  the  former  recitation  rooms  with  25-35  D0YS 
in  a  class.  Only  about  one  third  of  the  fund  would  be  required  for 
buildings;  two  thirds  for  salaries  and  assistance  to  teaching.  All 
this  was  apparently  what  Mr.  Harkness  had  been  waiting  for.  He 
accepted  the  Plan  with  enthusiasm  and  on  November  17,  1930  the 
announcement  of  "a  generous  benefaction"  from  Mr.  Harkness  was 
released  to  the  press.  According  to  Mr.  Harkness's  wishes,  no  public 
mention  of  the  exact  amount  was  made  during  his  lifetime.  Now, 
however,  to  indicate  what  it  meant  to  Exeter  at  that  time,  the 
amount  which  Mr.  Harkness  finally  pledged  can  be  quoted  as 
$5,840,000.  Of  this  the  Academy  spent  about  $5,755,000  and  returned 
to  Mr.  Harkness  $59,874. 

Even  while  the  Harkness  Committee  was  taking  counsel  with 
itself,  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  and  a  Trustee  was  also  consider- 
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ing  ways  in  which  the  school  could  be  improved.  That  was  the 
gist  of  a  letter  written  by  William  Boyce  Thompson  '90.  It  con- 
cluded with  announcement  of  a  gift  of  $1,000,000  for  whatever  uses 
the  Trustees  saw  fit  and  the  further  offer  of  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Thompson  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Anthony  Drexel  Biddle,  Jr.,  of 
$250,000  for  an  inn.  Total  gifts  from  Colonel  Thompson  built  Jere- 
miah Smith  Hall,  the  Thompson  Science  Building,  the  building  for 
squash  racquets,  and  the  cage  for  baseball  and  track.  The  Exeter 
Inn  was  completed  in  1932.  In  1931  the  Infirmary  annex  for  con- 
tagious diseases  was  built,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lamont.  Quite  properly 
the  Academy  could  look  forward  to  celebrating  its  150th  Anniver- 
sary on  June  6,  1931  as  happily  as  Andover  had  celebrated  hers  three 
years  before. 
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After  the  Harkness  Gift 

1931-1946 

In  a  letter  thanking  Mr.  Harkness  for  his  gift,  Dr.  Perry  out- 
lined what  it  was  expected  that  the  so-called  Harkness  Plan  would 
accomplish  and  indicated  the  ways  in  which  this  would  be  done. 
Dr.  Perry  wrote: 

The  situation  we  picture  would  be  (1)  a  conference  room  equipped 
with  books,  pictures,  and  whatever  else  would  be  appropriate  to  the 
subject;  (2)  small  groups  of  students  as  nearly  homogeneous  as  such  a 
large  school  would  make  possible,  sitting  around  a  table  meeting  with 
a  teacher  with  discernment,  sympathy,  background,  and  a  live  and  full 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  who  would  guide  and  direct  the  discussion  of 
the  lesson.  With  the  smaller  groups  and  the  conferences  the  teacher 
would  see  more  completely  the  content  and  the  processes  of  the  student's 
mind.  What  there  is  to  be  had  by  hard  work  —  and  there  is  much  — 
would  still  be  had,  for  the  teacher  would  know  more  surely,  in  the 
smaller  sections,  what  each  boy  is  doing.  What  there  is  to  be  had 
through  interest  would  be  more  surely  gained,  for  the  whole  situation 
would  be  more  real;  and  the  sources  of  interest  would  be  more  accessible. 

Editorials  hailing  Mr.  Harkness's  gift  to  Exeter  as  an  important 
contribution  to  education  in  general  appeared  in  many  newspapers 
and  college  magazines  throughout  the  country.  These  welcomed 
the  Harkness  Plan  as  pointing  the  way  to  preparing  students  in 
secondary  schools  for  the  new  tutorial  systems  in  the  colleges  which 
aim  to  stimulate  independence  in  investigation  and  judgment. 
"The  general  idea,"  as  one  editorial  put  it,  "is  to  diminish  the 
emphasis  on  routine  and  scholastic  mechanisms  and  to  accentuate 
intellectual  interest  and  self-reliance." 

The  first  step  taken  was  in  inviting  Spencer  R.  Humby,  a  well 
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known  teacher  of  science  at  Winchester  College  in  England,  to 
spend  the  second  half  of  the  year  1930-31  at  the  Academy  to  teach 
and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  Department  of  Science. 
The  next  step  was  to  engage  ten  new  teachers  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  group  which  would  ultimately  be  expanded  to  26.  These  were 
Robert  M.  Gait  in  Latin;  Henry  L.  C.  Leighton  in  Mathematics; 
Zenas  F.  Neumeister  and  Harris  H.  Thomas  in  French;  James  T. 
Schoolcraft  in  German;  Claude  T.  Lloyd  and  George  S.  Carhart  in 
English;  John  Mayher  in  History;  John  C.  Hogg  in  Science;  and 
Arthur  A.  Landers  in  Music. 

Material  progress  was  being  made  more  noisily.  By  the  end  of  the 
term,  Jeremiah  Smith  Hall  and  the  Thompson  Science  Building 
were  practically  completed;  the  great  smoke-stack  of  the  old  heat- 
ing plant  behind  Abbot  Hall  had  come  down  and  the  new  plant 
was  going  up  in  the  swamp-land  behind  the  Thompson  Cage; 
wings  for  the  new  classrooms  were  being  added  to  the  Academy 
Building;  and  the  new  boat  house  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Saltonstall  was  already  in  use  on  the  Salt  River.  Plans  were  being 
made  for  the  new  "conference  building"  (Phillips  Hall),  two  new 
dormitories  (Merrill  and  Langdell),  and  changes  in  the  interiors 
of  Abbot,  Soule,  Hoyt  and  Peabody  Halls. 

On  June  6,  Exeter  celebrated  her  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary. In  the  audience  at  the  exercises  in  front  of  the  Thompson 
Gymnasium  there  were  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  other  digni- 
taries, presidents  and  representatives  of  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, principals  and  headmasters  of  other  schools,  hundreds  of 
alumni,  and  the  students  and  Faculty  of  the  Academy.  Dr.  Perry 
introduced  George  B.  Rogers,  who  gave  a  memorable  address  on  the 
history  of  the  Academy.  Percy  MacKaye  read  a  poem  written  for 
the  occasion.  The  audience  then  sang  the  school  song  Non  Sibi, 
words  by  Howard  S.  Stuckey  and  music  by  F.  N.  Robinson,  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty.  President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth 
then  spoke  of  the  common  links  and  aims  of  Dartmouth  and 
Exeter. 

At  the  luncheon  in  the  baseball  cage,  Bishop  Dallas  of  New 
Hampshire  gave  the  invocation  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont  as  Chair- 
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man  read  a  letter  from  President  Hoover,  extending  his  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes.  Mr.  Lamont,  in  a  short  speech  of  great  charm 
put  forward  three  things  which  he  thought  had  made  Exeter  what 
it  is:  its  being  a  national  institution,  its  spirit  of  democracy,  and  its 
gospel  of  hard  work.  Vernon  Munroe  '92,  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  then  wittily  compared  "the  good  old  times"  quite  un- 
favorably with  the  times  today.  Principal  Alfred  E.  Stearns  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover  spoke  of  the  many  bonds  between 
Andover  and  Exeter  and  brought  to  the  Academy  the  good  wishes  of 
her  sister  school.  Professor  James  A.  Tufts,  disdaining  a  micro- 
phone, indulged,  as  he  said,  in  a  few  reminiscences.  President  Lowell 
of  Harvard  then  contrasted  "one  of  the  notable  tendencies  of 
American  education,  the  prolonging  of  infancy"  with  what  he  un- 
derstood to  be  the  Exeter  "habit  of  intense  application."  In  conclu- 
sion, Dr.  Perry  said : 

To  come  at  the  end  of  one  of  Exeter's  great  days,  after  such  men  as 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Lamont,  and  Mr.  Stearns  have  spoken 
is  an  alarming  position.  A  small  boy,  asked  what  he  expected  to  do  when 
he  grew  up,  said  that  he  "thought  he  should  give  advice."  What  can  one 
say  with  Mr.  Lowell  on  one  side  and  a  baseball  game  on  the  other? 

Dr.  Perry  then  gave  a  definition  of  education  as  essentially  the 
opportunity  for  the  wholesome  effect  of  one  personality  on  another. 

The  baseball  game  which  followed  immediately  Exeter  won  by  a 
score  of  4-2,  but,  as  the  Bulletin  said,  "The  game  was  never  safe 
until  the  last  Andover  man  struck  out  to  end  the  ninth  inning." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  had  a  mean- 
ing deeper  than  might  at  first  appear.  It  was  really  the  Equator  of 
the  Perry  administration.  It  not  only  divided  Dr.  Perry's  term  of 
office  into  two  nearly  equal  parts;  it  also  fulfilled  part  of  the  dic- 
tionary definition  of  equator:  "It  is  the  line  from  which  latitudes 
are  reckoned."  For  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Perry's  thirty-two  years  the 
Academy  might  be  thought  of  as  living  in  the  old  family  homestead, 
doing  the  best  it  could  in  the  old  house,  with  inherited  furniture 
and  with  a  meager  patrimony.  With  this  new  inheritance,  it  might 
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be  able  to  realize  some  of  its  ambitions.  The  Academy  was  to  be 
allowed  some  latitude. 

By  1935,  when  the  last  of  the  Harkness  buildings  had  been  com- 
pleted and  the  last  of  the  appointments  to  the  Faculty  under  the 
Plan  had  been  made,  what  might  appear  to  be  a  new  Academy  had 
arisen  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The  chief  benefactor,  of  course, 
was  Mr.  Harkness,  but  great  gratitude  is  also  due  to  others  who  in 
these  years  gave  with  open  hand  and  imagination.  First  among  these 
are  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '88;  William  Boyce  Thompson,  '90;  James 
N.  Hill,  '89;  George  A.  Plimpton,  '73;  and  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  '88. 
To  mention  these  names  is  not  to  be  unmindful  of  those  who  had 
made  generous  bequests  earlier,  or  of  others  who  helped  abundantly 
later  on. 

In  1935  the  Academy,  then,  was  this:  Faculty  of  80  men,  700  boys, 
60  buildings,  and  over  400  acres  of  campus,  playing  fields,  and  wood- 
lands. In  five  years  the  Faculty  had  been  nearly  doubled  in  numbers; 
financial  resources  had  multiplied  fourfold.  The  Music  Department 
had  been  reorganized  under  a  new  Director  of  Music  and  there  was 
now  a  regular  Instructor  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments was  beginning  a  development  which  eventually  would  make 
it  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum.  Under  a  new  chairman,  the 
Department  of  Science  was  justifying  its  name  instead  of  consisting 
of  isolated  courses  in  Chemistry  and  in  Physics.  In  1936,  Biology 
would  be  added.  In  1926,  moving  picture  equipment  had  been 
installed  in  the  Thompson  Gymnasium,  and  by  1931  students  were 
able  to  see  the  best  sound  moving  pictures  available,  selected  by 
members  of  a  Committee  of  the  Faculty.  These  were  now  shown  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  the  former  permission  to  attend  the  Ioka 
Theatre  on  Friday  nights  was  withdrawn.  Following  Mr.  Webber 
and  then  Mr.  Barrett,  who  directed  dramatics  from  1929  to  1933, 
came  several  new  instructors  under  the  Harkness  Plan  to  extend 
activities  in  the  theater.  Soon  Messrs.  Mayher,  Scott,  Balch,  and 
Finch  were  putting  on  three  full-length  plays  a  year  besides  shorter 
plays  in  the  Little  Theater  in  Phillips  Hall.  New  organizations  of 
students  sprang  up,  and  enthusiasm  for  older  ones  developed.  In 
1932  the  G.  L.  Soule  Debating  Society  was  revived;  the  Golden 
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Branch  and  the  Lantern  Club  flourished;  musical  clubs  were  organ- 
ized; and  the  Outing  Club,  the  Herodotan  (history)  Society,  the 
Scientific  Society,  Les  Cabotins,  the  James  N.  Hill  Marine  Society, 
and  the  Dramatic  Association  were  formed.  Two  special  funds 
during  these  years  have  been  the  sources  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
Academy  and  to  individuals  —  the  Davis  Fund,  founded  in  1925  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Davis  to  supply  friendly  help  to  deserving 
boys  in  times  of  need  or  trial;  and  the  Loewenstein  Fund,  established 
in  1928  by  the  mother  of  George  S.  Loewenstein,  '23  in  memory  of 
her  son  "to  carry  out  both  aesthetic  and  humane  ideals."  The  first  of 
these  funds  has  often  paid  carfare  home,  supplied  warm  clothing, 
or  given  a  special  treat  to  some  boy  who  stood  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment. The  Loewenstein  Fund  has  bought  books  and  pictures  for 
the  school  or  items  for  the  rental  collection  of  pictures  for  student 
rooms,  subsidized  concerts  and  entertainments  and  trips  to  Boston 
for  music  or  theater,  and  regularly  sent  two  selected  students  to 
Washington  in  the  spring  vacation. 

The  material  developments  in  the  Academy  between  the  years 
1930-1935  included  the  addition  of  the  buildings  given  by  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  Phillips  Hall,  the  wings  on  the  Academy  Building, 
Merrill  and  Langdell  Halls,  Wheelwright,  and  Bancroft,  also  the 
remodeling  of  Abbot,  Hoyt,  Soule,  Peabody,  and  the  Davis  Library 
from  funds  given  by  Mr.  Harkness.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1932 
that  Abbot  was  lowered  by  one  story  and  provided  with  a  completely 
new  interior.  Part  of  the  Harkness  fund  also  financed  the  moving 
and  restoration  of  the  houses  Hooper,  Sleeper,  Dutch,  Porter,  Veazey, 
and  the  house  of  the  Medical  Director.  Some  of  these  are  still  used 
as  small  dormitories,  and  some  are  occupied  by  members  of  the 
Faculty  alone.  Although  the  new  football  field  and  concrete  stands 
were  actually  dedicated  in  1929,  they  and  the  new  athletic  fields 
adjacent  form  so  integral  a  part  of  the  Harkness  Plan  that  they 
should  be  included.  The  money  for  the  development  of  this  part  of 
the  Plimpton  Playing  Fields  Beyond  and  the  erection  of  the  concrete 
stands  was  raised  by  Howard  A.  Ross,  Director  of  Athletics,  and 
Harry  A.  Gregg,  '04.  The  reclaiming  of  this  land  across  the  river 
more  than  doubled  the  space  available  for  athletics.    Besides  pro- 
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viding  suitable  grounds  for  football  and  track,  with  considerate 
accommodations  for  spectators,  this  development  opened  up  new 
fields  for  club  teams  in  football,  baseball,  soccer,  and  lacrosse. 
Exeter  appeared  to  be  increasing  in  longitude  as  well  as  in  latitude. 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  however,  the  Academy  was  suddenly  threat- 
ened by  a  danger  of  which  not  many  persons  at  the  time  were  aware, 
when  a  well  known  college  sought  to  secure  the  Principal  of  the 
Academy  for  its  President.  For  some  time  Dr.  Perry  was  in  a  state 
of  justifiable  indecision,  but  at  length  to  the  great  relief  of  his 
friends,  he  decided  to  remain  at  Exeter  to  see  to  the  fulfilment  of 
plans  already  nobly  advanced.  And  this  he  did.  Between  1934  and 
1946  there  was  no  new  building  and  no  further  expansion.  Efforts 
to  make  as  good  use  as  possible  of  the  new  resources  gave  Trustees, 
Principal,  and  Faculty  quite  enough  to  do. 

Several  aspects  of  the  gifts  that  came  to  Exeter  in  this  period 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Although  some  donations,  especially  the 
one  by  Mr.  Harkness,  had  been  promised  before  the  period  that 
followed  the  financial  depression  of  1929,  all  were  paid  when  the 
money  was  required.  For  another  thing,  since  the  depression  reduced 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  these  sums  of  money  actually  went 
much  farther  than  had  originally  been  expected.  A  third  benefit  was 
that,  thanks  to  these  gifts  and  its  own  economy,  the  Academy  was 
not  obliged  to  reduce  salaries  during  this  period,  as  many  institu- 
tions had  had  to  do.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  the  scale  of 
salaries  and  the  standard  of  living  of  Academy  teachers  had  never 
been  so  high  that  the  economy  now  enforced  by  necessity  caused 
any  particular  hardship. 

Many  repairs,  long  overdue,  could  now  be  made.  New  buildings 
and  new  ambitions  urged  an  expansion  of  the  curriculum.  For  years 
the  Faculty  had  been  aware  that  the  Academy  was  weak  on  the 
aesthetic  side,  and  so  it  was  to  the  arts  that  they  first  turned  their 
attention.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  three  classrooms  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Davis  Library  were  given  up.  The  room  on  the  right  was 
turned  into  a  "treasure  room"  for  rare  books  and  prints;  the  two 
rooms  on  the  left  were  joined  and  converted  into  an  exhibition 
room  and  studio.   In  this  room  for  two  years  boys  were  given  in- 
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struction  in  drawing  and  painting  by  a  student-teacher  from  the 
Boston  Museum  School.  Lessons  were  free  of  charge  and  did  not 
count  for  diploma  credit.  In  1934,  a  regular  Academy  course  in 
Art  was  given  by  Thomas  M.  Folds,  who  came  that  year  to  teach 
English  and  Art.  This  was  a  course  in  appreciation,  meeting  two 
hours  a  week.  In  1936,  a  one-hour  course  in  freehand  drawing  was 
added.  By  the  time  Mr.  Folds  left  the  Academy  in  1942  to  enter 
college  teaching,  he  was  giving  three  two-hour  courses  and  one  four- 
hour  course  in  Art,  as  well  as  two  courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 
The  studio,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  moved  to  the  basement  of 
the  Academy  Building,  to  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Academy  Press  (1 920-1 926).  A  similar  development  had  taken 
place  in  music  under  the  capable  guidance  of  Mr.  Landers.  By  1942, 
that  Department  offered  a  two-hour  course  in  appreciation,  an  in- 
troductory and  an  advanced  course  in  Harmony,  and  a  major  course 
in  the  history  and  literature  of  music.  New  impetus  came  to  musical 
organizations,  instruction  was  offered  in  the  playing  of  special  in- 
struments, a  record  player  and  an  ample  library  of  records  were  in- 
stalled in  the  music  studio  in  Phillips  Church,  and,  all  told,  more 
than  400  boys  a  year  were  soon  participating  in  music  in  some  form 
or  other.  Classrooms  and  dormitories  acquired  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  paintings,  and  the  different  departments  received 
funds  for  books  and  illustrative  material.  The  word  "amenities"  had 
crept  into  the  common  vocabulary. 

Instruction  and  administration  in  general  were  both  stimulated. 
In  1936  various  one-  or  two-hour  courses  in  Astronomy,  Geology, 
and  the  Social  Studies  were  added.  In  that  year  the  Physical- 
Chemistry  course,  which  later  became  Physical  Sciences  1  and  2, 
was  introduced.  It  was  apparent  almost  at  once  that  the  physical 
changes  which  came  with  the  Harkness  Plan  were  having  far-reach- 
ing effects.  Marks  rose  as  interest  in  work  increased.  Even  by  1933, 
the  number  of  A's,  B's,  and  C's  was  12%  higher  than  in  1930;  the 
number  of  D's  and  E's,  6%  lower.  Other  teachers  felt  as  one  did 
who  wrote  Dr.  Perry  as  follows: 

I  had  not  suspected  that  a  merely  physical  change  in  the  classroom 
could  so  influence  our  work  as  it  has  done.    Sitting  in  a  group  of  boys 
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about  a  table  instead  of  in  formal  rows  of  seats  has  abolished  almost 
completely  the  stiff  duality  which  used  to  obtain  between  instructor  and 
class,  when,  I  am  afraid,  his  elevation  on  a  platform  tended  to  hedge 
him  about  with  too  much  dignity  and  make  him  somewhat  unapproach- 
able. The  very  naturalness  of  the  new  arrangement,  besides  being  more 
comfortable,  has  in  good  part  wiped  out  that  class-consciousness.  Now 
there  is  freedom  of  discussion,  an  eagerness  to  participate,  that  I  never 
saw  before,  the  value  of  which  to  both  student  and  instructor  is  in- 
calculable. And  it  comes  mostly  from  sitting  around  a  table. 

These  round  tables  seating  a  dozen  boys  and  a  teacher  were  installed 
in  all  classrooms  except  those  in  science. 

More  teachers  and  more  dormitories  were  all  part  of  the  Plan  to 
divide  the  school  into  smaller  units  in  classroom,  dormitory,  and 
dining  hall.  The  four  new  dining  halls  in  Bancroft,  Langdell, 
Merrill,  and  Wheelwright,  together  with  the  two  in  Dunbar  and 
Webster,  naturally  led  to  a  closing  of  Alumni  Hall  in  1935.  It  had 
served  as  the  principal  school  commons  since  1903.  Next,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  dormitories  —  some  with  common  rooms,  some  with 
smoking  rooms,  some  with  libraries,  and  some  with  all  three  —  made 
another  change  seem  logical.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  in  the 
winter  of  1942,  it  was  voted  that  all  fraternities  should  cease  to 
exist  after  June  8,  1942.  With  the  improvement  in  living  conditions 
and  the  growth  of  special  interest  clubs  of  students,  it  was  clear, 
even  to  most  of  the  members,  that  the  five  fraternities  had  outlived 
their  usefulness.  In  a  democratic  community  where  the  interests  of 
students  are  increasingly  mature  they  seemed  sheer  anachronisms 
and  could  well  go  the  way  of  the  front  parlors,  rubber  plants,  and 
lace  curtains  of  the  Nineties. 

The  new  Administration  Building,  with  its  conveniently  located 
offices  of  Principal,  Dean,  Director  of  Admissions,  Director  of 
Studies,  Treasurer,  Alumni  Office,  and  Director  of  Scholarship 
Boys  —  not  to  overlook  the  new  school  Post  Office  —  illustrates  the 
improvements  in  facilities  of  administration.  For  the  most  part,  the 
officers  performed  the  duties  which  they  always  had  done,  only 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  One  change,  however,  came  in 
1936  when  the  system  of  Cumulative  Records  was  introduced. 
These  are  written  reports  about  each  student  in  school  made  by 
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each  of  his  teachers  and  by  his  advisers  and  kept  on  file  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  office  of  Director  of  Studies.  These  informal  and  com- 
pletely confidential  opinions  are  of  inestimable  value  to  officers  of 
administration  and  to  other  teachers.  Originally  they  were  to  be 
made  twice  a  year,  but  in  recent  years  the  frequency  has  been 
modified.  Another  matter  of  smaller  importance  but  interesting  as 
a  matter  of  record  is  that  it  was  on  April  27,  1937  that  the  Faculty 
voted  to  change  the  requirements  for  the  diploma  from  passing 
grades  in  a  total  of  73  hours  to  passing  17  major  courses  or  16 
major  and  two  minor  courses. 

Now,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  good  fortune  that  had  come  to  the 
Academy  and  the  new  career  before  it,  Dr.  Perry  announced  his 
marriage  on  June  25,  1935  to  Mrs.  Juliette  Adams,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Perry.  In  the  years  to  follow  it  was  to  mean  a  great  deal 
to  the  Academy  to  have  again  a  Mrs.  Perry  in  the  home  of  the 
Principal,  and  Dr.  Perry's  friends  were  thankful  that  she  was  to  be 
one  whom  many  of  them  knew  with  deep  affection. 

In  Europe,  Britain  and  France  had  been  at  war  with  Germany 
since  September  1939;  and  on  December  7,  1941,  Japan  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  next  day  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Japan;  three  days  later  Germany  and  Italy  declared  war  on  us. 

At  Graduation  on  June  24,  1940,  Dr.  Perry  had  told  the  Seniors: 
"I  believe  that  we  should  aid  England  in  every  possible  way,  and  if 
our  attitude  brings  with  it  the  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  war, 
I  believe  with  Mr.  Conant  that  fear  of  war  has  never  in  the  United 
States  been  the  basis  of  a  national  policy."  At  Chapel  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  fall  term,  Dr.  Perry  welcomed  13  English  boys  who  had 
been  invited  to  become  students  in  the  Academy,  and  then  he  ex- 
pressed it  as  his  opinion  that,  judging  from  the  Academy's  experi- 
ence in  the  last  war,  there  would  be  no  military  drilling  at  Exeter. 
"When  you  are  old  enough  to  go  to  a  military  camp,"  he  said,  "you 
will  learn  more  in  a  month  than  you  can  learn  here  in  a  year." 
Subsequently,  following  directives  from  the  Departments  of  War 
and  Navy,  the  Academy  set  up  a  special  course  in  Trigonometry 
and  organized  voluntary  study  groups  in  First  Aid,  Morse  code,  and 
marksmanship.    Enrollment   increased   in   the   regular   courses   in 
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Physics,  Meteorology,  Navigation,  and  the  foreign  languages.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  just  what  the  government  wished  schools  to  do 
next,  or  what  advice  it  was  best  to  give  to  the  boys  themselves.  It 
gradually  became  clear,  however,  that  what  was  desired  was  that 
boys  should  remain  in  school  or  college  until  they  were  18,  and 
that  as  many  as  were  qualified  should  at  least  enter  college.  To 
fulfil  this  latter  purpose,  the  Faculty  on  December  i,  1942,  approved 
the  so-called  Anticipatory  Program  for  the  following  year.  It  was 
to  provide  as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  the  Senior  year  for 
some  167  boys  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  finish  school  before  reach- 
ing the  draft  age  of  18.  Divided  into  two  semesters,  it  would  begin 
late  in  June  and  end  early  in  February.  In  the  first  A.  P.  session 
( 1 943-1 944)  64  students  were  enrolled  under  Philip  E.  Hulburd, 
Wentworth  Professor  of  Mathematics  as  Chairman;  in  the  second 
session  (1944-1945)  the  enrollment  was  41;  in  the  third  (1945- 
1946)  there  were  26.  H.  Gray  Funkhouser  of  the  Mathematics  De- 
partment was  Chairman  of  the  second  and  third  sessions. 

During  these  years  life  went  on  in  Exeter,  the  town  and  the  school, 
very  much  as  it  did  in  other  communities  in  New  England  in  war- 
time. There  were  Red  Cross  drives,  and  the  students  raised  money 
for  a  fully  equipped  ambulance  for  the  British-American  Ambulance 
Corps.  Liberty  bonds  were  bought,  and  blood  banks  were  con- 
tributed to.  Two  aircraft  observation  posts  were  maintained  by 
students,  Faculty,  and  townspeople  in  the  tower  of  the  Robinson 
Seminary  and  on  Shaw's  Hill  in  Kensington.  Black-out  curtains 
were  installed  wherever  practicable,  and  air-raid  drills  were  held. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  student  volunteer  laborers  assisted 
farmers  in  the  region  in  farm  work  and  in  apple  picking.  A  few 
boys  left  school  to  enlist  in  the  Armed  Services;  a  few  were  drafted 
after  they  had  received  diplomas  or  had  been  accepted  at  college. 
Thirty-three  members  of  the  Faculty  volunteered  and  were  accepted 
for  service.  Their  places  were  taken  by  substitute  teachers,  and  some 
of  these  later  left  for  service.  On  the  surface,  however,  the  Academy 
remained  calm  and  surprisingly  undisturbed.  Practically  all  boys 
accepted  philosophically  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  they  would  be 
called,  and  their  obvious  desire  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  inter- 
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vening  time  produced  an  atmosphere  of  maturity  and  responsibility 
unparalleled  in  recent  years. 

In  a  brief  history  of  the  Academy  there  is  not  room  to  give  a 
proper  account  of  the  valiant  service  to  their  country  of  the  3,200 
Exonians  in  the  War  or  of  the  tragedy  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives.  What  they  did  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  which 
they  served  rather  more  than  of  the  school  where  they  spent  a  few 
brief  years  of  their  lives.  Among  the  thousands  of  graduates  of  the 
Academy  and  its  teachers  all  of  their  deeds  are  known  and  remem- 
bered. To  mention  some  and  not  all  would  be  to  make  distinctions 
and  omissions  which  would  be  regretted.  Here,  however,  are  the 
complete  statistics.  In  reading  them  one  could  keep  in  mind  that  in 
1945  there  were  about  12,000  living  Alumni,  with  only  20  graduating 
classes  of  men  38  years  of  age  or  under,  and  perhaps  half  as  many  of 
possible  military  fitness  above  38  years  of  age,  making  the  total 
number  of  Exonians  available  for  service  about  6,000.  Of  this 
number,  hundreds  were  known  to  be  performing  indispensable 
service  in  civilian  activities  directly  connected  with  the  whole  war 
effort,  and  several  other  hundreds  in  the  service  were  never  heard 
from  at  all.  These,  however,  are  the  final  figures  as  supplied  by  the 
Alumni  Office: 


Exeter  Men 

in  the  Second  World  War 

1941- 

-1945 

ARMY 

Commissioned 

Second  Lieutenant 

265 

First  Lieutenant 

323 

Captain 

202 

Major 

94 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

51 

Colonel 

21 

Brigadier  General 

4 

Major  General 

3 

Non-Commissioned 

Private 

289 

Private  first  class 

in 

963 


817 
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Corporal 

91 

Sergeant 

117 

Aviation  Cadet 

62 

Cadet 

J3 

In  Army  but  rank  not  known 

J34 

TOTAL 

NAVY 

1,780 

Commissioned 

884 

Ensign 

305 

Lieutenant  (jg) 

281 

Lieutenant 

221 

Lieutenant  Commander 

56 

Commander 

10 

Captain 

9 

Rear  Admiral 

2 

Non-Commissioned 

280 

Yeoman 

11 

Seaman 

36 

Other  Enlisted  Men 

52 

Aviation  Cadet 

27 

Midshipman 

18 

Apprentice  Seaman 

79 

In  Navy  but  rank  not  known 

57 

TOTAL 

MARINE  CORPS 

1,164 

Commissioned 

67 

Second  Lieutenant 

18 

First  Lieutenant 

26 

Captain 

15 

Major 

5 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

2 

Brigadier  General 

1 

Non-Commissioned 

46 

Private 

18 

Private  first  class 

11 

Corporal 

4 

Sergeant 

8 

In  Marine  Corps  but 

rank  not  known 

5 

TOTAL 

"3 
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COAST  GUARD 

Commissioned  24 

Ensign  6 

Lieutenant  (jg)  10 

Lieutenant  7 

Lieutenant   Commander  1 

Non-Commissioned  28 

Cadet  6 

Apprentice  Seaman  8 

Other  enlisted  men  8 

In  Coast  Guard  but  rank  not  known  6 

TOTAL  52 

MERCHANT  MARINE  20 

AMERICAN  FIELD  SERVICE  27 

AMERICAN  RED   CROSS  9 

CANADIAN  ARMY  6 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  AIR  FORCE  3 

BRITISH  ARMY  3 

BRITISH  NAVY  2 

ROYAL  AIR  FORCE  2 

FRENCH  ARMY  1 

MILITARY  POLICE  6 

CIVILIANS  12 

TOTAL  MEN  IN  THE  SERVICE  3,200 

War  Memorials  established  since  World  War  II  18 

Members  of  faculty  who  served  33 

Exonians  who  lost  their  lives  154 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  7,  1950,  a  Service  of  Dedication 
was  held  in  the  Academy  Chapel  in  memory  of  the  Exeter  men  who 
died  in  the  Second  World  War.  Their  names  are  commemorated  on 
a  stone  plaque  next  to  the  platform  in  the  Chapel.  After  reading 
from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Principal 
Saltonstall  said: 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  service  you  will  dedicate  the  tablet  in  memory 
of  154  Exeter  graduates  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Second  World  War. 
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These  men  prayed  in  this  Chapel;  they  sang  and  heard  the  familiar 
hymns  and  Psalms;  they  went  out  from  this  school  eager  to  serve.  Each 
year  we  especially  remember  them  at  a  service  on  Memorial  Day. 

Many  of  us  here  this  morning  knew  and  loved  many  of  these  men. 
They  were  intelligent,  clean,  rugged,  God-fearing  young  Americans  who 
knew  what  was  at  stake  and  took  unto  themselves  "the  whole  armor  of 
God"  as  they  wrestled  against  "the  rulers  of  darkness  in  this  world," 
"against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 

"They  stood,  their  loins  girt  about  with  faith,  their  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  they 
quenched  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked."  Strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  His  might,  they  stood  firm  against  the  forces  of  evil. 

Every  land  and  every  sea  opened  a  path  for  their  valor.  We  who 
survive  them  must  also  know  our  duty  and  have  the  courage  to  do  it.  We 
must  make  them  our  examples  and  "esteeming  courage  to  be  freedom 
and  freedom  to  be  happiness,  we  shall  not  weigh  too  nicely  the  perils  of 
war"  as  we  continue  the  search  for  the  means  of  establishing  the  just  and 
abiding  peace  for  which  these,  our  brothers,  died. 

The  tablet  on  which  the  names  are  carved  is  composed  of  two 
massive  slabs  of  slate  and  measures  approximately  nine  feet  by  four. 
The  154  names  on  the  plaque  have  been  spaced  with  decorative  line- 
endings,  so  that  each  name  begins  and  ends  on  the  same  line.  The 
line  "Every  land  and  every  sea  opened  a  path  for  their  valor"  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  passage  in  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles  recorded 
by  Thucydides.  The  letters  were  carved  into  the  slate  with  chisel 
and  mallet  by  the  sculptor,  John  Howard  Benson.  In  this  memorial 
to  her  sons,  Exeter  has  a  work  of  art  of  the  very  first  rank. 

Back  in  1944,  on  June  6,  had  come  D-Day,  and  on  August  25,  1944, 
the  forces  of  the  Allies  entered  Paris.  At  the  first  Chapel  that 
autumn,  Dr.  Perry  told  the  school  that  this  was  the  most  critical 
year  in  American  history,  and  he  continued, 

None  of  you  boys  remember,  but  those  of  us  who  are  older  remember 
very  well,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Great  War,  in  1914,  Lord 
Grey  said,  "The  lights  are  going  out  all  over  Europe;  they  will  not  be 
lighted  again  in  our  time."  The  sentence  was  prophetic.  .  .  .  Next 
Sunday  the  four-year  blackout  of  London  will  be  over.  The  lights  will 
go  on.  It  is  almost  Biblical  —  "And  God  said,  let  there  be  light."  And 
now  there  is  light.  An  Englishman  once  said,  "Did  you  ever  think  that 
all  the  darkness  in  the  world  cannot  put  out  the  light  of  a  single  candle?" 
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In  those  early  days  of  darkness,  one  single  candle  burned,  the  faith  of 
the  British  people.  .  .  .  We  shall  not  forget  that  we  are  a  great  American 
school  living  through  critical  months,  and  we  shall  pray  that  God  will 
give  us  strength  to  meet  our  responsibilities.  There  is  a  kind  of  fierce  joy 
in  this  —  "Now  God  be  thanked,  Who  has  matched  us  with  His  hour." 

In  the  autumn  of  1945,  after  peace  had  been  declared  between  this 
country  and  both  Germany  and  Japan,  provision  was  made  for 
enrolling  six  veterans  in  the  Academy  under  conditions  somewhat 
more  liberal  than  for  other  students,  and  a  special  adviser  was 
assigned  to  them.  The  third  year  of  the  Anticipatory  Program  con- 
tinued until  February  10,  1946,  to  enable  students  already  enrolled 
in  1945  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  diploma.  These  two 
provisions  marked  the  Academy's  final  connection  with  the  War. 

Commencement  in  1945  foreshadowed  also  another  conclusion. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  address  to  the  Seniors  Dr.  Perry  said,  "Now 
for  a  slight  personal  word  about  myself.  In  two  years  I  shall  be 
seventy  years  old.  Certainly  not  later  than  June,  1947,  I,  too,  shall 
retire.  By  that  time  I  believe  the  war  with  Japan  will  be  over  and 
my  successor  can  take  up  his  work  without  the  handicap  of  a  great 
war."  Although  Dr.  Perry  had  reached  the  retirement  age  of  68  in 
January  of  that  year,  he  was  willing  to  remain  in  office  until  the  War 
was  finished  in  both  hemispheres  and  until  the  Trustees  could  name 
his  successor.  In  comparison  with  these  two  contingencies,  events  of 
the  year  to  follow  received  less  attention,  important  though  they 
were. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Bulletin  that  fall  carried  news  that  at  their 
meeting  in  June  the  Trustees  had  voted  to  raise  the  inclusive  annual 
charge  from  $1,050  to  $1,250  for  the  year  1946-47.  The  former  "flat 
rate"  had  remained  unchanged  since  it  was  instituted  in  the  year 
1934-35.  Meanwhile  the  costs  of  food,  material,  and  labor  had 
gone  quietly  upward.  For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1944,  the 
operating  costs  of  the  Academy  had  shown  a  net  loss  of  $45,000,  and 
for  1946,  the  figure  was  to  be  $167,272.  For  years  the  Trustees  had 
been  reluctant  to  increase  the  annual  charge,  but  now  such  a  step 
seemed  necessary.  In  September  1945,  Dr.  Perry  appointed  H. 
Hamilton  Bissell,  '29,  Director  of  Scholarship  Boys,  an  office  which 
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would  seek  to  recruit  from  the  country  at  large  boys  of  ability  and 
promise  but  of  limited  means.  Mr.  Bissell  would  also  have  charge 
of  student  employment. 

That  spring,  with  the  War  well  over,  Dr.  Perry  let  it  be  known 
that  he  wished  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  year.  While  the  Trustees 
pondered  the  problem  of  who  should  be  the  next  Principal,  the 
Faculty  planned  a  family  party  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Perry.  It  was  given 
in  the  Thompson  Gymnasium  on  the  evening  of  March  20,  1946  and 
was  attended  by  about  250  instructors,  their  wives,  and  close  friends 
of  the  Academy.  After  brief  speeches  by  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  a  "symposium  in  verse,"  Mrs.  Perry  was  given  a  present  of 
jewelry  and  Dr.  Perry,  a  case  of  brier  pipes  and  a  humidor.  Later 
Dr.  Perry  was  prevailed  upon  to  tell  his  story  of  Mrs.  Edison  and 
the  Night-blooming  Cereus,  which  he  "smelled  of  and  there  was  no 
odor;  he  looked  for  leaves,  and  there  were  no  leaves."  The  whole 
affair  was  a  natural  and  intimate  expression  of  the  affection  which 
a  relatively  small  group  of  persons  had  for  one  of  their  number. 

Alumni  Day  on  June  1  was  the  occasion  for  expression  of  the 
added  feelings  of  an  even  larger  group.  Earlier  that  spring  Thomas 
W.  Lamont,  '88,  who  had  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
since  1935,  and  Vernon  Munroe,  '92,  who  had  been  Clerk  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  had  announced  that  they,  too,  would  retire  from 
office  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  In  the  Spring  issue  of  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Bulletin,  Dr.  Perry  wrote  of  the  great  debt  which 
the  Academy  and  the  Country  owed  to  Mr.  Lamont,  and  Corning 
Benton  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Munroe's  often  inconspicuous  but  always 
invaluable  services  to  the  Academy  for  many  more  years  than  his 
term  of  Clerkship.  As  Dr.  Perry  wrote, 

When  I  first  came  here  the  Academy  was  in  debt.  In  every  effort  that 
was  made  to  raise  money  in  those  early  years  it  was  always  Mr.  Lamont 
whose  help  was  relied  upon  and  whose  courage  kept  us  going.  This  was 
in  one  of  his  busiest  times,  but  he  never  failed  us.  After  Jeremiah 
Smith's  death  in  1935  Mr.  Lamont  became  President  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees.  With  the  cooperation  of  Vernon  Munroe,  his  great  friend 
who  was  Clerk  of  the  Board,  an  enormous  amount  of  work  of  infinite 
value  to  the  school  was  accomplished. 
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Thomas  W.  Lamont  expressed  once  in  a  letter  his  ideals  for  the  Morgan 
firm:  "Not  money,  not  stockholdings,  not  directorates,  but  character  and 
reputation  —  the  intangible  thing  called  goodwill  in  business  —  built  up 
through  generations,  is  the  basis  of  such  influence  as  we  may  have.  If 
business  leadership  is  not  to  be  based  upon  these  things,  upon  what  shall 
it  be  based?"  This  has  always  been  his  ideal  about  Exeter  —  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  goodwill  and  character. 

Alumni  Day  in  1946  was  appropriately  christened  "Lamont-Perry 
Day,"  and  as  such  it  proved  to  be  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered. 
Among  those  who  spoke  at  the  assemblage  of  students  and  alumni 
in  the  Thompson  Gymnasium  was  Headmaster  Claude  M.  Fuess 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  who  said,  at  one  point,  "The  ideal 
headmaster  —  and  Dr.  Perry  is  in  that  category  —  must  possess  the 
patience  of  Job,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  astuteness  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  the  tolerance  of  Lincoln.  No  wonder  that  Exeter  has 
been  seeking  so  long  for  a  person  worthy  to  be  Dr.  Perry's  successor. 
The  only  one  qualified  is  Superman."  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '88, 
reminded  his  audience  that  four-fifths  of  his  life  had  been  closely 
associated  with  Exeter.  He  said  that  he  had  gladly  taken  time  to 
return  for  Trustees'  meetings  and  other  events.  "Each  visit,"  he 
said,  "has  been  not  a  duty  but  something  added  to  my  life,  only  a 
feeble  expression  of  my  gratitude  to  the  school." 

Two  weeks  later  at  Graduation  Dr.  Perry  concluded  his  address  to 
the  Seniors  with  these  words : 

There  are  few  people  here  this  afternoon  to  whom  I  am  not  indebted. 
The  parents  for  having  faith  in  us,  the  friends  for  their  pleasant  interest 
in  us,  the  Faculty  for  years  of  cooperation  and  trust.  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  all  of  them,  but  I  shall  mention  only  two:  Wells  Kerr,  our 
Dean,  who  for  twenty  years  has  taught  the  boys  in  school  that  they  have 
a  body  of  rights  which  would  be  respected,  and  who  has  given  his 
decisions  with  absolute  justice,  unsuccessfully  trying  to  conceal  the 
affection  he  has  for  all  of  you.  And  Corning  Benton,  our  Treasurer, 
who  I  think  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  devoted  more  effective 
hours  to  the  school  and  more  thought  to  the  school  than  any  other  one 
man.  I  could  not  have  done  my  work  without  these  two  men.  And 
there  are  many  others  to  whom  I  am  bound  in  affection  and  in  confidence. 
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And  to  make  the  last  weeks  happy  has  come  the  election  of  my 
successor,  William  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  who  has  all  the  qualities  needed 
to  carry  on  the  school  we  love.  He  will  be  called  a  great  Principal,  and 
he  will  deserve  the  title,  but  in  their  heart  of  hearts  William  and 
Katharyn  Saltonstall  will  know,  as  Lewis  and  Juliette  Perry  have  known, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing.  They  will  know  that  the  school  is  all  of  you, 
and  they  will  thank  God,  as  we  do,  for  such  understanding,  such  loyalty, 
and  such  affection. 
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William  Gurdon  Saltonstall 

1946 

From  almost  every  point  of  view  the  choice  of  William  Gurdon 
Saltonstall,  '24,  as  ninth  Principal  of  the  Academy  was  an  obvious  one 
for  the  Trustees  to  make.  Like  Harlan  Page  Amen  and  Gideon 
Lane  Soule,  he  had  known  Exeter  as  a  schoolboy,  and  like  Dr.  Soule, 
he  had  already  served  a  good  many  years  on  the  Faculty  as  a  teacher. 
Three  members  of  his  family  had  attended  the  Academy  — 
Leverett  in  1796,  Richard  in  1838,  and  Henry  in  1842.  In  both 
school  and  college  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  undergraduate 
life.  At  Exeter,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  hockey  team,  the  crew, 
and  the  Glee  Club;  at  Harvard  he  had  been  president  of  the  Phillips 
Brooks  House  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Student  Council  and 
the  Glee  Club.  In  athletics  he  had  won  his  "H"  in  football,  hockey, 
and  crew.  At  Commencement  he  was  First  Marshal  of  his  class, 
and,  incidentally,  the  tenth  generation  of  his  family  to  be  a  graduate 
of  Harvard.  While  he  was  still  in  college,  experience  in  settlement 
work  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  in  Boston,  councilor  at  boys' 
camps,  and  service  with  the  Grenfell  mission  in  Labrador  turned 
him  toward  school  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Again  we  may  find  Who's  Who  in  America  a  convenient  reference, 
and  in  it  the  following  entry : 

SALTONSTALL,  WILLIAM  GURDON,  ednl.  administr.;  b.  Milton, 
Mass.,  Nov.  11,  1905;  s.  Robert  and  Caroline  (Stevenson)  S;  student 
Milton  Acad.,  1923,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  1923-24;  A.B.  Harvard,  1928, 
LL.D.,  1953;  A.M.  Harvard  Grad.  Sch.  Arts  Scis.,  1931;  L.H.D.  Williams, 
1947,  Tufts,  1950,  Dartmouth,  1952,  Bowdoin  Coll.,  1952;  Litt.D.,  Colby 
Coll.,  1954,  Princeton,  1956.  m.  Katharyn  Watson,  Sept.  22,  1931; 
children  —  Josephine,  Katharyn,  William  Gurdon,  Jr.,  Samuel,  Deborah. 
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Teacher  history  and  English,  William  Penn  Charter  Sch.,  1928—30; 
traveled  and  studied  abroad  in  Europe,  1931-32;  teacher  history,  Phillips 
Exeter  Acad.,  1932-40,  chmn.  of  history  dept.,  1940-42;  principal  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  since  1946.  Director  Exeter  Banking  Company.  Com- 
missioned lieutenant,  United  States  Navy,  Aug.  1942,  served  on  aircraft 
carrier,  Pacific  area;  later  served  at  Saipan  with  air-sea  rescue  squadron, 
1944;  It.  comdr.,  1945;  instr.  Air  Combat  Intelligence  School,  Quonset 
Point,  R.  I.  Vice-pres.  Exeter  News  Letter;  dir.  Exeter  Hosp.  Cor.  Mem- 
ber bd.  overseers  Harvard,  1946-52;  pres.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc,  trustee 
Golden  Rule  Farm,  Currier  Art  Gallery.  Member  N.  E.  Assn.  Colls. 
Secondary  Schs.  (pres.),  Colonial  Soc.  Mass.,  Am.  Acad.  Arts  &  Scis.,  Am. 
Unitarian  Assn.,  Newcomen  Soc.  Clubs:  Owl  (Harvard),  Beverly  Yacht, 
Tavern  (Boston).  Author:  Ports  of  Piscataqua,  1941.  Home:  27  Pine 
St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Throughout  his  years  on  the  Exeter  Faculty  Mr.  Saltonstall  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  the  school.  He  coached  crew  and 
hockey  and  had  been  Faculty  adviser  to  the  Christian  Fraternity,  the 
Student  Council,  and  the  Herodotan  Society.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Aims  and  Practices.  In  1933,  he 
and  some  students  built  a  cabin  in  the  woods  in  Newfields  where 
various  groups  have  had  meetings  and  supper  parties.  In  1939—40, 
Mr.  Saltonstall  worked  at  Dover  Point  on  the  building  of  the  26-foot 
yawl  Arbella,  named  for  the  craft  on  which  his  ancestor,  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall,  former  mayor  of  London,  came  to  this  country  in  1630 
in  company  with  the  Reverend  George  Phillips,  ancestor  of  John 
Phillips,  Founder  of  the  Academy. 

In  1946,  the  background  of  the  Academy  also  appeared  promising. 
As  Mr.  Price  then  wrote,  "When  Dr.  Perry  took  the  school  in  1914,  it 
had  572  students,  32  teachers,  and  29  buildings;  it  now  has  725 
students,  82  teachers,  and  62  buildings.  Its  endowment  has  increased 
nine-fold." 

Two  questions  may  now  naturally  occur  to  the  reader.  The  first 
is  one  which  a  great  many  persons  actually  did  ask  one  another  in 
1946:  What  is  Bill  Saltonstall  going  to  do  with  the  school  which 
has  been  built  up  under  Lewis  Perry?  And  the  second  is:  Is  the 
Academy  really  in  such  a  cozy  position  financially  as  it  might  appear 
to  be? 
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The  first  of  these  two  questions  the  new  Principal  answered  for 
his  part  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  administration.  Thomas  S. 
Lament,  '16,  who  had  meanwhile  been  elected  to  succeed  his  father 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Faculty  for  Sunday,  June  2,  at  12:30  and  there  formally  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  new  Principal.  In  response  to  Mr.  Lamont's 
invitation  to  say  a  few  words,  Mr.  Saltonstall  did  just  that.  Among 
other  things,  he  said, 

I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  and  have  never  thought  of 
myself  as  an  administrator.  I  have  long  expected,  as  I  imagine  most  of 
you  have,  that  in  appointing  a  successor  to  Dr.  Perry  the  Trustees 
would  go  far  outside  the  Exeter  community.  The  dangers  of  appointing 
a  man  from  the  Faculty  are  well  known  to  all  of  us,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  shall  regard  it  as  a  primary  concern  of  mine,  not  only 
during  the  next  few  months  but  during  the  years  ahead,  to  beware  at 
all  costs  of  any  possible  smugness  or  complacency. 

In  a  Letter  to  Parents  written  in  the  summer  following,  Mr. 
Saltonstall  charted  more  definitely  the  course  which  he  hoped  the 
Academy  would  take  in  the  next  few  years.  Here  follow  passages 
from  this  Letter: 

By  giving  students  frequent  opportunities  to  talk  with  men  in  the 
professions,  in  public  service,  in  business  and  industry,  we  hope  to 
discourage  any  boy  from  thinking  that  his  years  here  form  an  inter- 
lude in  which  he  is  secure  from  the  perplexing  realities  of  the  world. 


Exeter  will  go  on  during  the  years  ahead  seeking  to  become  a  more 
truly  national  school.  We  are  proud  of  our  New  England  heritage,  but 
increasingly  desirous  of  attracting  first-rate  boys  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  the  loss  a  boy 
suffers  in  leaving  his  family  and  community,  though  very  considerable, 
is  less  than  the  gain  resulting  from  life  in  a  school  like  Exeter. 


If  Exeter  is  to  have  a  national  student  body,  it  will  do  well  to  draw 
on  Texas,  Iowa,  and  California,  as  well  as  on  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  for  our  teachers  as  for  our  students.  .  .  .  No  public 
schools  and  few,  if  any,  private  schools  offer  such  an  opportunity  for 
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"national  living"  as  is  available  at  Exeter.  We  have  an  American  school 
—  a  school  in  which  each  boy  comes  to  know  sons  of  liberals  and  con- 
servatives, teachers  and  lawyers,  farmers  and  bankers,  doctors  and  union 
laborers,  all  up  and  down  the  land  and  from  many  foreign  lands  as  well. 

At  the  first  Chapel  on  Wednesday,  September  18,  1946,  when  the 
Academy  began  its  166th  year,  Principal  Saltonstall  hammered  down 
familiar  basic  planks  in  the  Exeter  platform:  hard,  honest  work  by 
the  pupil  guided  by  skillful  teaching;  allegiance  to  the  principle  of 
democracy  because  of  a  belief  in  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
individual;  and  trust  in  God.  The  real  purpose  of  study,  he  showed, 
is  primarily  to  train  one  "to  think,  speak,  and  write  clearly.  But 
clear  thinking,"  he  added,  "if  it  is  to  have  any  significance,  must  be 
followed  by  courageous  and  generous  action,"  prompted  by  "the 
kind  of  drive  that  comes,  not  from  sophistication  and  cynicism  but 
from  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  God  and  man."  These  were  things 
which  Dr.  Perry,  too,  always  put  first,  but  hearing  them  again  gave 
hope  that  the  new  Principal  intended  to  give  them  new  meaning,  or 
at  any  rate  new  emphasis. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question,  about  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Academy,  came  almost  as  soon.  But  it  was  much  less  en- 
couraging. Early  in  the  winter  of  1947,  the  President  of  the  Trustees 
announced  that  in  the  spring  a  campaign  would  be  opened  to  try 
to  raise  the  much  needed  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  Academy.  The 
appalling  fact  was  that  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  its  endowment 
since  1935,  when  the  Harkness  Plan  was  in  full  operation,  by  1947 
the  Academy  had  piled  up  an  accumulated  debt  of  some  $535,133. 
How  this  had  come  about  the  Trustees  explained  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled These  Are  the  Figures,  which  was  sent  out  when  the  new 
campaign  started  on  April  3,  1947.  Briefly  stated,  the  reasons  were 
the  increased  costs  of  labor,  food,  and  materials  during  even  the 
recent  years  1943-1946;  the  decline  in  return  on  investments;  the 
increase  in  salaries,  compensations,  and  insurance;  and  the  greater 
allowance  required  for  scholarships  following  the  increase  in  tuition 
from  $1,050  to  $1,250  for  the  year  1946-47.  Even  with  the  advance  in 
tuition  there  was  to  be  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $150,693.68.  The 
Trustees  were  determined  to  keep  the  proportion  of  scholarship 
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boys  to  at  least  20%  of  the  total  enrollment  and  to  avoid  a  further 
increase  in  tuition.  At  all  times  they  have  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  John  Phillips's  endowment  for  the  Academy  was  to 
help  "charity  students." 

The  Academy  has  always  regarded  it  as  important  to  keep  down 
the  cost  of  education.  Aside  from  some  $120,000  which  it  gave  in 
scholarships  in  1946-47,  no  student  paid  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
actual  cost  of  his  education.  He  would  pay  $1,250  against  a  cost  to 
the  Academy  of  $1,800.  The  difference  was  made  up  by  endow- 
ments. An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for  October 
21,  1946  entitled  "Exeter  Takes  the  Hard  Road"  stated  the  case  very 
well.  After  reviewing  the  reasons  for  the  deficit  already  mentioned, 
it  said: 

These  and  other  considerations  could  all  have  been  met  and  the  budget 
neatly  balanced  by  the  relatively  simple  process  of  asking  and  getting 
$300  more  from  each  student.  To  raise  the  tuition  was  to  take  the 
easy  road.  The  hard  alternative  was  to  go  out  after  $5,000,000  at  a 
time  when  there  is  no  dearth  of  similar  appeals.  This  the  Trustees 
undertook  to  do,  reasoning  that  the  national  usefulness  of  the  school 
would  be  impaired  if  the  students  came  only  from  homes  which  could 
pay  a  higher  tuition  —  or  from  homes  requiring  a  full  scholarship.  They 
feared  that  members  of  the  great  middle-income  group  would  hesitate 
to  enroll  their  boys  if  the  yearly  fee  were  raised.  ...  In  short,  they 
believed  that  the  Exeter  student  body  should  continue  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  types  of  American  families. 

The  program  had  been  going  less  than  a  year  when  word  came 
of  the  death  on  February  2,  1948  of  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  '88.  In 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lamont,  as  in  the  death  of  his  friend  and  classmate 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.  on  March  12,  1935,  the  Academy  lost  two  of  its 
staunchest  supports  and  most  generous  sons.  From  a  strictly  finan- 
cial point  of  view,  Mr.  Lamont  was  to  be  one  of  the  two  or  three 
chief  benefactors  of  the  Academy,  for  in  his  will  he  left  Exeter  a 
legacy  of  $2,000,000.  With  the  addition  of  this  amount,  on  April  21, 
1948  the  Fund  reached  a  total  of  more  than  $3,500,000.  Not  long 
after  Mr.  Lamont's  bequest  was  known,  word  was  received  that  Dr. 
Arthur  W.  Elting,  '90,  who  had  died  in  January  1948,  had  made  the 
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Academy  the  chief  beneficiary  of  his  will.  The  amount  which 
would  come  to  the  Academy  from  Dr.  Elting  was  reported  to  be  at 
least  $2,000,000.  It  was  the  generosity  of  these  two  graduates,  who 
themselves  had  once  been  scholarship  boys,  which  enabled  the  Fund 
to  reach  its  goal.  As  an  illustration  of  what  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  had  meant  to  those  two  men,  it  can  be  said  that,  in  all, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamont  gave  over  $3,500,000  to  Exeter,  and  that  the 
bequest  from  Dr.  Elting  finally  amounted  to  more  than  $3,750,000. 

In  the  autumn  of  1946,  the  new  Principal  found  himself  also 
facing  a  problem  of  quite  a  different  sort.  For  the  past  year  the 
Committee  on  Educational  Aims  and  Practices  had  been  consider- 
ing various  long-standing  criticisms  of  the  Academy  curriculum. 
Among  these  were  the  following:  (1)  it  was  too  heavily  weighted 
on  the  verbal  or  linguistic  side;  (2)  too  few  students  carried  a 
subject  through  a  three-  or  four-year  sequence,  except,  of  course,  the 
required  subjects  of  English,  Mathematics,  and  one  foreign  lan- 
guage; there  was  too  much  "digging  of  little  holes"  in  the  way  of 
studies  taken  up  and  then  dropped  after  one  year  or  two;  (3) 
Science  and  History,  late  comers  in  the  curriculum,  lacked  room 
for  a  development  commensurate  with  their  importance  today;  (4) 
too  little  opportunity  was  offered  for  the  manual  or  visual  arts  and 
music;  (5)  certain  rigid  requirements  for  the  diploma  seemed  to 
some  persons  pretty  arbitrary.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  improve 
on  a  curriculum  which  had  remained  essentially  unchanged  for 
more  than  fifty  years  seemed  promising. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  the  account  of  these  meetings  is  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill,  that  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  has  never 
attended  sessions  of  a  committee  in  school  or  college  which  is  con- 
cerned with  making  changes  in  the  course  of  study.  Revision  of  a 
curriculum  almost  inevitably  means  the  addition  of  something  and 
the  moving,  if  not  the  actual  removal,  of  something  else.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  for  most  teachers  to  regard  the  subject  which  they 
are  teaching  as  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  a  liberal  education. 
And  the  more  "liberal"  the  subject,  the  less  liberal  its  defenders  are 
likely  to  be.  Compromise  seems  like  a  betrayal  of  one's  deepest 
convictions.   The  result,  however,  is  that  although  all  can  concur 
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in  generalities,  few  will  agree  on  particular  moves  to  put  these 
into  effect. 

After  many  weeks  of  discussion  which  seemed  to  get  nowhere,  the 
Committee  adopted  the  method  of  wiping  the  slate  clean  and  voting 
into  the  curriculum  one  by  one  subjects  which  all  agreed  were 
essential  to  an  Exeter  education.  The  snag  was  whether  the  required 
two  years  of  Latin  should  be  among  these.  A  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee thought  not.  At  two  meetings  of  the  Faculty  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  discussed.  At  a  third  meeting  on 
November  19  an  amendment  to  substitute  "ancient"  for  foreign 
languages  in  the  program  of  the  Junior  and  Lower  Middle  Years 
was  lost  53  to  29.  On  November  26,  1946,  the  Faculty  finally  voted 
to  accept  the  full  report  of  the  Committee,  62  to  18. 

Among  the  Faculty  there  was  pretty  general  agreement  with  this 
statement  which  Mr.  Saltonstall  made  before  the  final  vote  was 
taken : 

I  shall  not  feel  that  I  am  being  honest  with  my  colleagues  or  with 
myself  if  I  maintain  a  judicial  silence  in  this  discusson  of  the  curriculum. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  a  vote  without  making  my  position  clear. 
Like  most  of  you,  I  have  thought  about  this  question  long  and  hard. 
Like  many  of  you,  I  have  had  moments  of  doubt.  Like  nearly  all  of 
you,  I  have  made  my  decision.  I  oppose  the  retention  of  the  two-year 
requirement  of  an  ancient  language. 

I  do  not  in  any  sense  mean  that  the  student  at  Exeter  should  know 
less  of  his  inheritance  from  Greece  and  Rome.  He  should,  on  the  con- 
trary, know  more  of  the  art,  science,  thought,  politics,  and  literature 
of  the  ancients,  if  he  is  to  be  truly  modern.  My  experience  as  a  teacher 
does  not,  however,  persuade  me  that  the  study  of  an  ancient  language 
should  be  required  of  all  boys  at  Exeter.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  the  ancient 
languages  can  fairly  lay  claim  to  any  monopoly  of  the  means  of  teach- 
ing disciplined  thought.  They  have  their  important  place  in  this 
respect,  but  they  must  share  it  with  modern  languages,  Mathematics, 
the  arts,  and  the  social  studies. 

All  of  us,  in  thinking  about  this  problem,  have  had  the  best  interest 
of  the  whole  school  in  mind.  I  hope  we  are  not  so  concerned  with  what 
other  schools,  public  or  private,  have  done  or  are  doing  as  with  what 
Exeter  should  do  now.  None  of  us,  I  feel  sure,  is  confusing  change 
with  progress.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  latter  as  we  search 
our  minds  on  this  difficult  question. 
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It  is  my  feeling  that  the  present  Exeter  curriculum  is  poorly  balanced, 
and  I  believe  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Aims  and  Practices 
will,  if  adopted,  improve  this  balance. 

This  vote  of  the  Faculty,  later  approved  by  the  Trustees,  really 
did  not  break  any  very  ancient  tradition  of  the  Academy  because  for 
many  years  in  the  past  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  had  been  required 
of  all  students.  It  was  hoped  and  expected  that  somewhere  nearly 
as  many  students  would  take  Latin  and  Greek  now  as  a  voluntary 
subject  as  had  done  so  when  it  was  compulsory.  That,  indeed,  is 
what  has  actually  happened.  It  was  also  expected  that  the  students  to 
a  boy  would  be  pleased  with  the  new  dispensation.  Whoever 
thought  that,  however,  reckoned  without  his  Exonian.  That  Emer- 
sonian journal,  which  piously  believes  that  "there  is  a  crack  in  every 
thing  which  God  has  made,"  came  out  on  January  18,  1947  with  this 
remarkable  headline: 

REQUIRED  LATIN  OUT  BY  53-29  VOTE  OF  FACULTY 

The  account  which  followed  also  showed  ingenuity  in  beginning, 
"With  more  than  a  third  of  its  members  opposing  the  change,  the 
Academy  Faculty  voted  53  to  29  to  abolish  the  requirement  of  two 
years  in  Latin  or  Greek  for  the  diploma  in  a  special  meeting  held  on 
November  19,  it  was  revealed  here  today." 

The  same  issue  carried  "An  Open  Letter  to  the  Trustees"  written 
by  the  student  editor  which  said  in  conclusion,  "Since  the  Faculty 
have  mistakenly  deviated  the  school  from  its  proper  path  of  true 
liberality  in  education,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  re-define 
Exeter's  goals  and  to  re-establish  Exeter  upon  its  rightful  course." 

Two  weeks  later,  the  President  of  the  Board  replied,  saying,  "I 
believe,  and  I  think  the  other  Trustees  would  agree  with  me,  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  education  are  better 
qualified  to  decide  educational  issues  than  businessmen,  lawyers, 
and  other  lay  Trustees."  The  letter  concluded  with  this  encourage- 
ment: "I  am  sure  that  the  other  Trustees,  like  me,  have  been  pleased 
by  the  free  expression  of  editorial  views  which  characterizes  the 
Exonian  s  columns  and  of  which  your  vigorous  open  letter  is  a  fine 
example." 
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The  significance  of  this  whole  episode  is  that  it  illustrates  Exeter's 
conception  of  democracy.  After  careful  deliberation  a  committee 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Faculty.  The  Principal  expressed  his 
personal  opinion.  The  Faculty  then  voted,  and  accepted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee.  The  student  newspaper  exercised  its 
privilege  of  expressing  its  uncensored  opinion;  it  also  appealed  to  the 
Trustees.  The  Trustees  approved  the  decision  of  the  Faculty  because 
they  felt  that  this  was  a  subject  which  the  Faculty  knew  more  about 
than  they  did.  Two  or  three  other  sentences  in  Mr.  Lamont's  letter 
are  worth  noting  as  an  expression  of  policy.  He  said : 

The  Trustees  of  Exeter  would  never  hesitate  to  question  any  proposal 
or  decision  of  the  Exeter  Faculty  on  educational  or  other  policies,  and 
in  this  instance  they  did  question  the  proposal  and  the  decision  of  the 
Faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Trustees  would  at  all  time,  quite 
definitely  hesitate  to  establish  the  precedent  of  vetoing  or  reversing  a 
Faculty  decision  on  educational  policy.  They  would  hesitate  the  more 
to  establish  that  precedent  in  a  case  such  as  this,  where  decision  was 
reached  in  the  democratic  tradition,  after  free  and  open  debate  among 
the  Faculty  members. 

The  results  of  this  revision  of  the  curriculum  were  about  what  it 
was  hoped  they  would  be.  Marks  throughout  the  school  have  shown 
steady  improvement,  and  so  have  scores  on  examinations  of  the 
College  Board.  Enrollment  in  courses  in  History  and  Science  has 
risen,  and  individual  students  in  all  departments  have  done  dis- 
tinguished work  —  in  the  Classics  and  modern  languages,  in  Science, 
and  in  Mathematics,  work  of  national  distinction.  Latin  has  not 
suffered  greatly.  In  Mathematics  and  Science,  successful  experiments 
of  really  revolutionary  character  have  followed  establishment  of  the 
new  curriculum,  if  they  have  not  been  a  consequence  of  it.  In 
Mathematics,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Trigonometry  are  being 
taught  concurrently  in  the  first  three  years.  Analytic  Geometry  and 
the  Calculus  constitute  the  work  of  the  fourth  year,  preparing  stu- 
dents for  the  Advanced  Placement  examination  of  the  College 
Board.  Mathematics  5  continues  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus 
and  prepares  for  work  beyond  the  Freshman  year  in  college. 
Mathematics  is  taught  as  Mathematics  instead  of  as  separate  courses 
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in  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  so  forth.  At  the  same  time,  courses  in 
second  year  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  are  still  given  for  boys 
entering  the  Academy  from  other  schools  with  one  year  of  Algebra 
or  without  Plane  Geometry.  Meanwhile,  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  preparing  texts  for  these  peculiarly  Exeter  courses. 

A  similar  development  has  been  taking  place  in  Science,  with  the 
unifying  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  Physical  Sciences  i  and  2. 
The  former,  now  known  as  Science  1,  prepares  for  Physical  Sciences 
2  or  Biological  Sciences  2.  These  can  be  followed  by  Physics  3, 
Chemistry  3,  or  Biology  3.  These  latter  courses  cover  the  work  of 
Freshman  year  in  college.  This  consolidation  of  subject  matter  has 
had  results  that  are  highly  gratifying. 

In  the  autumn  of  1947,  a  record  was  reached  in  the  distribution 
of  students  geographically.  They  came  from  47  of  the  48  states,  two 
territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  eight 
foreign  countries.  Proportionally,  the  enrollment  was  about  the 
same  as  it  had  been  for  many  years,  with  about  one-third  from  New 
England;  two-thirds  of  the  total  from  the  Northeastern  States. 
The  same  ratio  has  continued,  although  increasing  numbers  of 
students  are  coming  from  some  of  the  more  distant  regions. 

The  autumn  of  1947  saw  the  setdement  of  the  long  litigation  be- 
tween the  Academy  and  the  town  of  Exeter  on  the  subject  of  taxes. 
The  Trustees  and  the  Selectmen  compromised  on  the  figure  of 
$1,000,000  as  the  taxable  value  of  Academy  property  held  at  the 
time.  That  year  the  Exeter  tax  rate  was  $39.50.  Under  the  agreement, 
the  town  was  to  return  to  the  Academy  $21,000,  a  sum  which  rep- 
resented 1945-46  taxes  paid  in  excess  under  protest,  and  disallowed 
under  the  new  settlement.  According  to  the  Selectmen  themselves, 
a  good  deal  of  credit  for  the  friendly  conclusion  of  a  long-standing 
dispute  was  attributable  to  the  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Salton- 
stall. 

In  June  1948  a  new  office  was  created,  that  of  Secretary  of  the 
Academy,  to  which  William  J.  Cox  was  appointed.  This  office  has 
general  charge  of  public  relations:  preparing  articles  and  news  re- 
leases for  the  press,  editing  the  Phillips  Exeter  Bulletin,  directing  the 
raising  of  funds,  and,  in  general,  maintaining  contact  with  the 
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Alumni.  Except  in  the  last  particular  it  differs  considerably  from 
the  functions  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  which  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  held  from  1889  to  1928.  Mr.  Cox  naturally  works  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Alumni  Office. 

In  its  issue  of  January  8,  1948,  hoo\  magazine  printed  results  of  a 
questionnaire  which  it  had  given  to  students  in  the  Academy  in  the 
fall  term.  The  results,  although  not  surprising,  are  interesting  as 
a  matter  of  record.  This  twenty-question  quiz  showed  that  more 
than  half  of  the  students  were  Republicans,  felt  that  labor  has  too 
much  power,  favored  universal  military  training,  regarded  Russia 
as  a  menace  to  world  peace,  felt  that  the  recovery  of  Europe  is  the 
responsibility  of  U.  S.  taxpayers,  thought  religious  training  is  an 
essential  part  of  education,  preferred  membership  in  the  Cum  Laude 
Society  to  a  school  letter  in  athletics,  and  regarded  English  as  the 
subject  most  important  to  their  future,  with  Mathematics  second. 

In  the  report  on  occupations  of  parents,  the  figures  were  as  follows : 

Professions  (Banking,  Education,  Engineering,  Law,  Medicine,  etc.)  409 
Commerce  and  Trade  (Advertising,  Brokerage,  Investments,  Manu- 
facturing, etc.)  231 
Agriculture  and  Labor  31 
None  given  18 

689 

During  the  winter  term  in  1948,  Mr.  Saltonstall  reported  to  the 
Faculty  a  survey  which  he  had  made  of  its  87  members.  Since  current 
information  is  available  a  similar  report  under  the  same  headings  is 
made  below  for  the  year  ending  December  1956. 

Vacuity  Data 

Of  the  95  members,  85  are  married,  10  are  unmarried,  and  there  are 

197  Faculty  children. 
Ages  of  the  Faculty:  Under  31  there  are  9;  31-40  there  are  18;  41-50 

there  are  32;  over  50  there  are  36. 
Terms  of  service:  29  served  less  than  10  years;  26  served  10-19  years; 

32  served  20—29  years;  8  served  30  or  more  years. 
Colleges  granting  Bachelor's  Degrees:  Harvard,  23;  Yale,  7;  Amherst, 

6;  Princeton,  6;  Cambridge,  4;  Williams,  4;  Bowdoin,  3;  Cornell, 
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3;  Dartmouth,  3;  M.I.T.,  3;  Wesleyan,  3;  Hamilton,  2;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2;  Springfield,  2;  Vermont,  2;  Boston  University,  1;  Brown, 
1;  Chicago,  1;  C.C.N.Y.,  1;  Columbia,  1;  George  Washington,  1; 
Johns  Hopkins,  1;  Illinois,  1;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas  State,  1;  Oberlin,  1; 
Oxford,  1;  Rochester,  1;  Simmons  (Texas),  1;  Sorbonne,  1;  Trinity, 
1;  University  of  the  South,  1;  Versailles,  1;  Washington  and 
Lee,  1;  William  Jewell,  1;  Wisconsin,  1. 
Advanced  Degrees:  Master's,  64;  certificat,  3;  Ph.D.,  16;  M.D.,  2;  D.D.,  1. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  terms  of  1947—48,  the  first  session  of  the 
Exeter  Program  for  Adult  Education  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Phillips  E.  Wilson  of  the  History  Department.  Most 
of  the  courses  were  given  by  members  of  the  Academy  Faculty  — 
in  Music,  Science,  Famous  Men,  Russia,  and  Health  Exercises;  and 
the  manual  training  instructor  in  the  Exeter  High  School  super- 
vised a  hobby  group  at  the  High  School.  Membership  numbered  207 
the  first  year,  and  members  came  not  only  from  Exeter  but  also  from 
neighboring  towns.  Instructors  contributed  their  services.  The  Pro- 
gram has  continued  each  year  since  1947,  with  changes  in  courses 
offered  and  in  instructors. 

Another  innovation,  which  came  in  the  fall  of  1948,  was  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Academy  staff  of  a  language  therapist;  that  is,  a  person 
trained  to  discover  and  correct  native  disabilities  in  reading  and 
writing.  In  1944  the  English  Department  had  delegated  Robert  G. 
Luckey,  '27,  a  member  of  the  Department,  to  conduct  special  tests 
to  discover  the  presence  and  the  nature  of  so-called  "language  dis- 
abilities." Mr.  Luckey  continues  giving  these  tests  every  autumn. 
On  the  basis  of  results,  students  are  either  given  special  help  or  their 
parents  are  advised,  but  not  required,  to  send  them  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Language  Therapy  for  work  for  which  an  extra  charge 
is  made.  In  1948,  Mr.  Carl  M.  Caspar  was  appointed  language 
therapist;  he  now  has  three  assistants.  They  hold  classes  and  give 
lessons  in  rooms  of  the  Lamont  Infirmary. 

Further  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  Infirmary  came  in  1949 
with  the  appointment  of  a  Consultant  in  Psychiatry,  and  in  1950 
with  the  addition  of  a  Clinical  Psychologist.  These  specialists  come 
to  Exeter  from  Boston  on  certain  days  in  the  week.    In  1953,  a 
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Consultant  in  Neurology  took  general  charge  of  the  testing  and 
remedial  work  but  made  only  infrequent  visits  to  Exeter.  The  belief 
is  that  probably  no  greater  proportion  of  Exeter  students  need  help 
in  reading  or  in  psychological  difficulties  nowadays  than  in  years 
past  but  that  many  need  not  be  obliged  to  labor  under  some  of  the 
handicaps  that  former  students  did.  In  1953  new  and  extensive  al- 
terations were  made  in  the  Infirmary:  a  more  practical  rearrange- 
ment of  waiting  rooms,  dispensary,  and  doctor's  offices  on  the  first 
floor  for  more  direct  communication  with  visitors;  and  basement 
rooms  fitted  up  for  physiotherapy,  X-ray  examination,  and  the  de- 
veloping of  plates. 

Just  as  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James  T.  Heyl,  the  work  and 
usefulness  of  the  Lamont  Infirmary  expanded,  so  has  the  Davis 
Library  grown  under  the  administration  of  the  new  Librarian, 
Rodney  Armstrong.  In  the  thirty  years  in  which  Mildred  M.  Vroom 
was  librarian,  the  number  of  volumes  grew  from  12,000  in  1920 
to  35,000  in  1949-50.  In  1934  the  Friends  of  the  Davis  Library  was 
founded,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  James  T.  Babb,  '20  and 
Vernon  Munroe,  '92.  This  association,  now  numbering  around 
300  members,  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  Library  in  collecting 
funds  for  books  and  in  encouraging  donations  of  valuable  material. 
Since  Mr.  Armstrong  has  been  in  charge,  the  staff  has  increased  in 
size,  the  collection  has  been  re-catalogued,  closer  connection  has 
been  established  with  the  different  departments  in  the  Academy, 
and  the  number  of  volumes  has  increased  to  about  50,000.  Follow- 
ing is  a  table  showing  the  growth  in  circulation  in  representative 
years  since  such  records  were  kept. 


Year 

Enrollment    in 

School 

Fiction 

Non-Fiction 

Total 

Pre-Harkness  year 

1 917-18 

573 

1189 

916 

2105 

u 

1924-25 

674 

2620 

2384 

5004 

" 

1930-31 

691 

2546 

3039 

5585 

After   Harkness   Plan 

1934-35 

701 

2571 

4592 

7l63 

Mr.  Saltonstall's  First  Year 

1947-48 

718 

2619 

6907 

9526 

Stacks  opened  to  students 

1950-51 

746 

2694 

9211 

11,905 

Current  year 

1955-56 

755 

4l63 

13,556 

17,719 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  in  1951,  the  latest  addition  to 
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Academy  buildings  was  made  when  the  new  Service  Building  was 
ready  for  use.  Now  under  one  roof  are  the  offices  of  the  Business 
Manager;  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds;  the  Head 
Janitor;  shops  for  carpenters,  electricians,  masons,  painters,  plumb- 
ers, etc.;  and  a  warehouse  for  supplies.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$237,000. 

Of  considerably  more  interest  to  students  and  Faculty  was  the 
opening  of  the  Lamont  Gallery  and  Art  Center  in  Alumni  Hall  on 
Alumni  Day,  May  30,  1953.  Here  the  old  dining  hall  and  kitchen  had 
been  transformed  into  a  remarkably  attractive  and  practical  exhibi- 
tion room  and  studio.  In  an  addition  at  the  rear  were  provided  a 
draughting  room  for  Architecture  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  also 
workshops  for  casting  and  repairs.  The  work  of  reconstruction  was 
done  under  the  supervision  of  W.  Lincoln  Boy  den,  '21,  as  architect 
and  Glen  A.  Krause,  Chairman  of  the  Art  Department,  and  Allan 
C.  Clarkson,  at  a  cost  of  about  $120,000.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S. 
Lamont  and  Hervey  Kent,  '09,  were  the  chief  donors. 

Above  the  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  exhibition  room  is  this 
inscription:  "Loyal  Alumni  built  this  hall  in  1903  and  rebuilt 
it  in  1953  as  a  gallery  dedicated  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  and 
to  the  happy  memory  of  Thomas  William  Lamont  II,  Class  of 
1942,  a  submariner  in  the  United  States  Navy,  lost  in  action  in  1945." 

No  single  addition  in  recent  years  has  contributed  more  to 
encourage  interest  in  the  arts  than  the  Lamont  Gallery.  Here  the 
student  sees  many  different  kinds  of  exhibitions  in  both  traditional 
and  contemporary  art:  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  ceramics, 
architecture,  and  design,  as  well  as  the  work  done  in  Academy 
classes  in  the  arts.  Recitals  of  chamber  music,  lectures,  dances,  and 
plays  have  been  given  here.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  an  attractive 
lounge,  where  students  can  listen  to  the  playing  of  records  and 
radio  programs  supplied  by  an  excellent  Fisher  record  player  and 
radio.  This  equipment  was  furnished  by  the  Christmas  Fund. 

The  Christmas  Fund  was  originated  in  1922  by  Elmer  E.  Beck, 
'95,  and  Dr.  Perry.  It  gives  Alumni  an  annual  opportunity  to  make 
gifts  to  the  Academy  for  its  unrestricted  use.  Its  success  is  largely 
due  to  John  Price  Jones,  '98. 
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The  First  Ten  Years  of  the  Present 

1946-1956 

The  year  1955-56,  which  marked  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of 
Mr.  SaltonstalFs  principalship,  showed  pretty  plainly  answers  to 
the  two  questions  propounded  at  the  beginning  of  it:  What  was 
he  going  to  do  with  the  school  already  well  established?  and  What 
was  the  actual  financial  condition  of  the  Academy?  Perhaps  the 
second  question  might  be  put  more  specifically  as:  How  long  could 
the  Academy  continue  to  give  one  of  the  richest  programs  of 
instruction  in  the  country  at  considerably  less  than  its  actual  cost? 

In  the  issue  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Bulletin  for  December  1955, 
Mr.  Saltonstall  printed  his  annual  Report  to  the  Trustees.  As  he 
explained  in  the  foreword,  his  aim  was  to  make  it  a  summary  of  the 
preceding  ten  years,  and  the  condensed  version  of  this  foreword 
which  follows  shows  what  he  himself  regarded  as  the  principal 
achievements  of  the  Academy  in  this  period.  Later  pages  of  the 
Report  contained  reviews  of  the  work  of  the  several  departments 
and  Academy  offices  by  the  various  chairmen  or  school  officials. 
This  is  an  abridgement  of  the  foreword: 

This  is  the  Academy's  175th  year.  Instead  of  presenting  to  you  a 
report  on  the  academic  year  1954-55,  I  shall  attempt,  with  the  help  of 
many  colleagues,  to  summarize  our  problems  and  progress  of  the  last 
ten  years  and  our  aspirations  for  the  next  decade. 

I  was  fortunate,  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Exeter  Faculty  in  1932  as  one  of  our  twenty  so-called  Harkness  teachers. 
Because  of  the  Harkness  gift  and  the  imagination  of  those  at  Exeter 
whose  dreams  attracted  Mr.  Harkness's  attention,  this  was  an  exciting 
time  to  come  to  the  school.  We  were  all  involved  in  a  major  change 
in  Exeter's  teaching  methods. 
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In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  general  develop- 
ments that  may  be  worth  summarizing  here.  The  Academy  has  made 
a  major  effort  to  be  of  more  use  to  the  public  schools.  The  Principal 
and  many  members  of  the  Faculty  have  served  in  various  capacities  — 
local,  state,  and  national  —  which  have  given  them  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  of  the  problems  of  our  tax-supported  schools.  This  has  been 
partly  self-interest  on  our  part,  for  it  is  obviously  to  Exeter's  advantage 
that  the  public  schools  should  flourish.  This  school  must  be  a  part 
of  the  main  stream  of  American  secondary  education. 

During  recent  years  we  have  made  several  careful  studies  of  the 
school.  In  1950  an  outside  firm  of  management  engineers  surveyed  the 
school  from  the  management  point  of  view.  In  1951  a  group  of  able 
visitors  spent  two  days  at  the  school  and  suggested  pertinent  questions 
for  a  Faculty  committee,  which  then  made  a  very  complete  survey, 
concluding  with  many  specific  recommendations.  Currendy  the  Acad- 
emy is  being  "re-evaluated"  by  a  committee  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  This  process  of  self- 
examination  and  self-criticism  must  continue  from  year  to  year  as  an 
antidote  to  the  ever  present  danger  of  complacency. 

The  creation  of  the  full-time  position  of  Director  of  Scholarship  Boys, 
the  steady  increase  in  funds  made  available  for  scholarships,  and  the 
outstanding  record  established  by  scholarship  boys  at  the  Academy 
have  further  strengthened  the  school  in  an  area  in  which  it  has  always 
been  strong. 

Since  1946  we  have  gready  improved  the  school's  art  facilities.  The 
Academy's  medical  program  has  been  significantly  expanded  in  the 
past  decade.  Besides  a  medical  director,  there  is  now  an  assistant 
medical  director  (pediatrician),  a  part-time  psychiatrist,  a  clinical 
psychologist,  and  a  staff  of  seven  nurses. 

For  nine  years  we  have  been  operating  an  adult  education  program 
in  the  Academy.  In  recent  years  we  have  made  a  special  effort  to  bring 
outstanding  teachers  in  various  fields  to  visit  Exeter  departments.  The 
school  also  encourages  members  of  its  own  Faculty  to  visit  other  insti- 
tutions where  good  work  is  being  done,  and  to  be  active  in  professional 
organizations.  Once  a  year  we  try  to  bring  to  the  school  as  Exeter 
Visiting  Fellow  a  distinguished  author,  thinker,  scientist,  or  teacher 
who  will  live  in  the  school  for  a  week  or  ten  days  and  be  available  to 
Faculty  and  students  on  a  less  hurried  basis  than  most  outside 
speakers  are. 

Two  years  ago  we  established  the  position  of  school  minister,  to 
help  us  to  stimulate  and  maintain  a  lively  religious  program  in  the 
school.  Since  I  described  this  program  in  some  detail  in  my  last  report, 
I  shall  note  here  only  that  this  is  an  important  recent  step,  that  it 
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will  take  a  long  time  to  accomplish  our  objectives  in  this  area,  and  that 
we  are  moving  ahead  slowly  and,  I  hope,  wisely. 

Between  1946  and  1955  the  school's  fund-raising  efforts  met  with 
gratifying  success.  The  Christmas  Fund  figures  for  1946  were  2,500 
contributors  and  $28,276.00.  In  1955  these  figures  were  4,903  (of  whom 
136  were  parents  of  boys  in  school)  and  $73,245.00.  The  Phillips  Exeter 
Fund  drive  of  1946-47,  a  major  effort  to  raise  the  school's  endowment, 
exceeded  its  quota  of  $5,000,000.  The  total  increase  in  book  value  of 
endowment  funds  during  the  decade  was  more  than  $11,000,000. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  make  a  recommendation  which  deserves  the 
consideration  and  support  of  all  Exonians.  I  recommend  that  Exeter 
take  a  strong  lead  in  honoring  and  dignifying  the  teacher  in  America 
by  seeking  $2,000,000  of  new  endowment  for  teachers'  salaries.  Such 
a  move  will  not  only  help  Exeter  teachers  whose  skill  and  devotion  have 
made  the  school  what  it  is.  It  will  also  inevitably  have  a  wide-spread 
effect  in  other  schools  of  all  kinds. 

The  foregoing  summary  puts  into  clear  relief  what  Mr. 
Saltonstall  regards  as  the  primary  functions  of  the  Academy  today. 
It  may  also  suggest  how  far  the  Academy  as  he  conceives  it 
resembles  the  Academy  of  preceding  administrations  and  in  what 
ways  it  may  be  somewhat  different. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  take  off  from  the 
hypothesis  held  by  both  Dr.  Amen  and  Dr.  Perry  that  hard,  honest 
work  is  expected  from  the  pupil.  In  his  first  talk  to  the  school  he 
said  that.  He  added,  however,  guided  by  skillful  teaching  and 
allegiance  to  the  principle  of  democracy  because  of  a  belief  in  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  individual.  Much  of  these  two 
qualifications  suggest  the  influence  of  Dr.  Perry,  under  whom  Mr. 
Saltonstall  had  himself  been  a  pupil.  "Four  things  I  have  always 
stressed:  good  teaching,  simplicity,  democracy,  and  freedom,"  Dr. 
Perry  said  on  Alumni  Day  in  1946. 

A  year  after  his  retirement,  on  April  3,  1947,  Dr.  Perry  said  in 
Chapel  "Exeter  sees  itself  as  a  great  national  high  school,  a  very 
privileged  one,  serving  the  entire  country.  .  .  .  She  is  doing  what 
its  Founder  set  out  to  do  on  a  broader  scale  than  John  Phillips  ever 
imagined.  It  is  broadening  its  service  to  the  entire  country.  Exeter 
sees  itself  as  a  representative  cross  section  of  the  United  States. 
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And  in  claiming  to  be  a  school  representing  the  United  States,  there 
are  great  obligations.  We  must  be  democratic  as  our  country  is 
democratic,  we  must  have  freedom  as  our  country  is  free,  we  must 
help  weaker  schools  as  our  country  helps  weaker  nations,  we  must 
honor  the  boy  from  whatever  section  of  the  United  States  who  has 
ability  and  character."  These  words  of  Dr.  Perry's  were  both  history 
and  prophecy.  Much  of  what  had  been  growing  up  naturally  in  Dr. 
Perry's  time  developed  still  more  under  the  husbandry  of  Mr. 
Saltonstall. 

The  Principal  was  very  proud  for  the  Academy  when  he  received 
the  following  letter  last  spring: 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Washington 

May  1 6,  1956 
Dear  Mr.  Saltonstall: 

With  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  observance  of  its  one  hundred  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary and  of  your  tenth  anniversary  as  its  Principal. 
In  the  course  of  its  history  since  the  days  of  the  War  for  Independence, 
Exeter  has  come  to  occupy  a  position  of  eminence  in  the  educational 
world  because  of  the  quality  of  its  instruction,  the  performance  which 
it  expects  of  its  students,  and  the  training  for  citizenship  which  it 
has  given  to  class  after  class  of  its  graduates.  Through  your  own 
distinguished  leadership  in  the  past  decade  you  have  upheld  the 
high  standards  which  have  been  established  and  preserved  by  your 
predecessors. 

I  congratulate  Exeter's  officers,  faculty  members,  students,  and  alumni 
on  this  occasion.  Its  record,  its  traditions,  and  the  values  to  which 
it  is  dedicated  will  be,  for  generations  to  come,  a  continuing  inspiration 
to  its  sons  and  to  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  Nation  which  it  serves. 

Sincerely, 

(signed)  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Mr.  William  G.  Saltonstall 
Principal 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

"I  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher"  were  among  the  first 
things  the  new  Principal  said  to  his  Faculty,  and  teaching  in  private 
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and  public  schools  was  the  main  theme  of  his  Ten  Year  Report  to 
the  Trustees.  As  he  said  at  the  time,  he  was  among  the  early 
appointments  as  a  teacher  under  the  Harkness  Plan  in  1932,  and 
his  whole  concept  of  the  function  of  a  teacher  is  probably  shaped 
accordingly.  The  Harkness  Plan  saw  an  end  of  classes  of  thirty  or 
so  pupils,  snapping  fingers  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  teacher 
on  a  platform.  No  longer  was  the  teacher  provided  with  an 
audience  which  he  addressed,  too  often  in  a  "classroom  voice"  — 
that  high  pitched  monotone  or  liturgical  chant  fondly  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  proper  wave-length  for  conveying  knowledge. 
Instead  there  was,  and  still  is,  an  informal,  conversational  tone  to 
the  new  classroom,  where  the  amenities  seem  considerably  more 
effective  than  the  tyrannies  of  old.  These  innovations  which  came 
in  Dr.  Perry's  time  have  become  firmly  established  traditions. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Saltonstall  has  given  fresh 
emphasis  to  the  character  of  Exeter  as  "a  national  high  school" 
and,  consequently,  an  institution  having  something  more  in  com- 
mon with  public  high  schools  than  with  other  "independent"  or 
private  schools.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  all  possible  public  occa- 
sions he  associates  the  needs  and  problems  of  public  schools  with 
those  of  the  Academy;  and  he  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty 
have  served  on  committees  and  school  boards  in  town  and  state 
which  have  public  and  private  school  interests  at  heart.  Oppor- 
tunities have  been  offered,  and  accepted,  for  the  use  of  various 
facilities  of  the  Academy  by  the  High  School  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  town.  In  1949,  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  the  first  Headmaster 
or  Principal  of  an  independent  school  to  be  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  to  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Division  of  Secondary  Education.  In  November  1949  he  spoke  at 
a  meeting  in  the  State  House  in  Concord  where  several  hundred 
residents  of  the  State  had  gathered  to  protest  against  the  cut  in 
appropriation  from  $2,000,000  to  $400,000  for  state  aid  to  schools 
which  the  legislature  had  voted.  A  spirited  passage  in  his  address 
went  as  follows: 

The  trouble,  as  I  see  it,  has  been  that  we  have  left  the  schools  to 
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the  professionals.  P.T.A.'s  tend,  in  many  communities,  to  become 
primarily  teachers'  organizations.  The  teachers,  of  course,  can  and 
must  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  schools,  but  they 
can  succeed  only  with  the  willing  support  of  all  citizens  —  farmers, 
housewives,  businessmen,  laboring  men,  and  professional  people.  Several 
representatives  have  told  me  that  the  only  people  they  hear  from  request- 
ing backing  of  bills  in  support  of  education  are  educators  themselves. 
They  rarely  hear  from  parents  and  interested  citizens. 

It  might  be  added  that  insufficient  funds  prevented  any  increase 
in  the  appropriation  in  1949,  but  in  1955  a  full  allotment  of  $2,400,000 
was  granted  for  a  two-year  budget. 

In  many  ways  the  Academy  has  become  in  the  past  ten  years  an 
even  more  truly  national  high  school.  The  number  of  states  repre- 
sented in  the  student  body  has  never  exceeded  the  47  in  the  year 
1947-48,  but  it  has  usually  been  around  45.  The  number  of  foreign 
countries  from  which  students  have  come  was  18  in  1955—56,  and 
is  15  in  the  year  1956-57.  More  significant,  however,  have  been  the 
increasing  numbers  of  students  from  distant  parts  of  this  country. 
In  the  present  school  (1956—57),  for  example,  from  California  there 
are  21;  Florida,  9;  Illinois,  17;  Michigan,  10;  Minnesota,  14;  New 
Mexico,  7;  North  Carolina,  10;  Ohio,  21;  Tennessee,  11;  Texas,  8. 

In  large  part,  of  course,  this  increase  in  the  area  from  which 
students  come  to  the  Academy  is  due  mainly  to  two  reasons:  the 
growing  reputation  of  the  Academy  and  the  relatively  low  cost 
of  the  charges  here.  In  many  instances  it  is  cheaper  to  send  a  boy 
to  Exeter  than  to  keep  him  at  home,  even  at  the  present  inclusive 
charge  of  $1,600.  Another  factor,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  the  Director  of  Scholarship  Boys,  who  spends  about  one-half  of 
the  school  year  traveling  throughout  the  country  talking  with  boys 
who  might  be  interested  in  Exeter  but  who  could  not  afford 
to  come  without  scholarship  aid.  He  also  interviews  teachers, 
ministers,  scout  masters,  union  officials,  librarians  —  in  short,  any- 
one interested  in  boys  and  in  education.  One  fruitful  source  of 
information  is  the  circulation  managers  of  newspapers.  In  a  radio 
interview  in  Des  Moines  on  November  11,  1952,  Mr.  Bissell  gave 
some   interesting   information    about   former    carrier    salesmen   as 
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scholarship  boys  in  the  Academy.  He  reported  that  of  the  742 
students  in  the  Academy  that  year  164,  or  22%,  were  receiving 
partial  or  total  scholarship  assistance.  "We  have  sixteen  boys  now 
on  a  scholarship  at  Exeter,"  he  said,  "who  never  would  have  heard 
of  the  school  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  circulation  manager  of  the 
paper  they  were  carrying."  It  might  be  added  that  in  1955-56, 
the  Academy  awarded  $180,200  in  scholarships  to  166  boys  in  the 
regular  session,  and  $  18, 100  in  scholarships  to  Exeter  graduates  in 
college. 

One  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Mr.  Saltonstall's 
administration  has  been  the  presence  of  the  element  of  self-criticism. 
This  he  spoke  of  himself  in  the  foreword  to  the  Ten-Year  Report 
as  an  antidote  to  the  constant  danger  of  complacency.  He  referred 
to  the  survey  made  by  the  firm  of  management  engineers  in  1950, 
the  group  of  distinguished  visitors  in  1951,  the  Exeter  Study  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  in  1952,  and  the  ree valuation  study  by  the 
committee  from  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  in  1955.  To  these  might  be  added  consideration 
by  the  Principal  and  by  the  Faculty  of  recommendations  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Student  Council  and  by  the  Exonian.  As  Dr. 
Perry  once  said,  "Flattery  is  all  right  if  you  don't  inhale,"  and  the 
same  thing  might  be  said  of  censure. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  the  most  unusual,  of 
these  groups  of  critics  was  the  one  which  met  for  three  days  in  the 
middle  of  October,  1951.  Known  as  the  "Task  Group,"  it  was  invited 
to  Exeter  by  the  Principal,  as  he  said,  to  consider  some  questions 
that  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  secondary  education,  some  that 
had  to  do  more  specifically  with  independent  schools,  and  some 
connected  primarily  with  the  Academy.  The  discussions  of  this 
group  were  recorded  by  a  stenographer  and  copies  were  distributed 
to  the  Faculty.  It  was  not  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
any  specific  recommendations,  and  none  were  made.  Its  function 
was  to  liberate  ideas  for  possible  use  for  the  Study  Committee,  and 
this  it  did  with  enthusiasm  and  understanding. 

Members  of  this  Task  Group  were  Rev.  A.  Graham  Baldwin, 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover;  Dean  Wilbur  J.  Bender  of  Harvard; 
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Henry  Chauncey,  President  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service; 
President  Charles  W.  Cole  of  Amherst;  Harold  B.  Gross,  '26,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Alumni  Association;  President  Millicent 
C.  Mcintosh  of  Barnard  College;  Professor  Henry  A.  Murray  of 
Harvard;  Lester  W.  Nelson,  Principal  of  the  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.) 
High  School;  Leo  Per  lis,  National  Director  of  the  C.I.O.  Com- 
munity Services  Committee;  William  M.  Stucky,  '35,  Editor  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Leader;  Hon.  Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Jr., 
'23,  United  States  District  Judge  for  Massachusetts  and  Trustee  of 
the  Academy;  and  Edward  Yeomans,  Director  of  the  Shady  Hill 
School,  Cambridge. 

The  Exeter  Study  Committee  of  the  Faculty  met  during  the 
summer  of  1952  and  submitted  their  report  to  the  Principal  in 
March  1953.  Members  of  that  committee  were  the  following: 
Paul  E.  Everett,  Jr.,  Chairman-,  Robert  H.  Bates,  George  E.  Bennett, 
Richard  F.  Brinckerhoff,  Robert  M.  Gait,  Robert  W.  Kelser,  Arthur 
A.  Landers,  Ransom  Van  B.  Lynch,  Theodore  R.  Seabrooke,  Jr., 
and  Phillips  E.  Wilson. 

Recommendations  of  this  committee  were  discussed  by  the 
Faculty  and  those  which  met  majority  approval  were  adopted. 
Some  of  those  concerning  administrative  policy  were  subsequently 
followed,  notably  the  appointment  of  a  school  minister  and  of  a 
committee  on  Advanced  Placement  in  the  Colleges.  Tutorial  or 
"field"  courses  for  qualified  Seniors  with  Honor  standing  had  been 
instituted  in  1951  at  the  original  suggestion  of  the  Exonian. 

The  appointment  of  a  school  minister  for  the  year  1953-54  actually 
marked  an  innovation  in  the  175  years  of  Academy  history.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  after  Dr.  Buckminster,  father  of  Daniel  Webster's 
teacher,  declined  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1791, 
nothing  more  was  done  about  the  matter  until  18 17,  when  the 
Reverend  Isaac  Hurd  was  appointed  "Theological  Instructor."  He 
was  not,  however,  a  school  minister,  and  his  services  were  dispensed 
with  in  1838.  Not  until  1912  was  another  attempt  made  to  secure 
an  instructor  in  religion,  when  the  Reverend  Frederick  J.  Libby 
was  appointed  Instructor  in  German  and  the  Bible.  Mr.  Libby  was 
also  adviser  to  the  Christian  Fraternity.  After  he  left  the  Academy  in 
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1919,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Frederic  B.  Withington,  '11, 
who  taught  Bible  and  was  Director  of  the  Christian  Fraternity  from 
1920  to  1923.  No  one  had  had  the  position  of  school  minister  until 
the  Reverend  George  E.  Beilby,  Jr.  was  appointed.  In  1956,  Mr. 
Beilby  left  Exeter  to  become  Chaplain  at  Wells  College.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wicks,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Chapel  at 
Princeton. 

The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  in  its  issue  of  April  5,  1952  printed 
a  photograph  of  Mr.  Saltonstall  on  its  cover  and  in  its  column  "The 
Graduate,"  a  biographical  sketch.  Most  of  the  facts  in  the  article 
have  already  been  given  in  this  history,  but  to  quote  a  few  remaining 
passages  will  spare  the  writer  the  awkwardness  of  attempting  to 
characterize  a  colleague.  These  follow: 

Rounding  out  his  sixth  year  as  Principal  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
William  G.  Saltonstall  '28  told  a  recent  graduating  class:  "I  suggest 
that  school  should  be  more  than  a  preparation  for  college  or  life. 
Education  is  life." 

Education  certainly  is  Saltonstall's  life.  As  a  teacher,  an  administrator, 
and  a  public-spirited  citizen  who  believes  "we  owe  our  children  the 
best  education  we  can  give  them,"  he  has  worked  to  improve  education 
at  Exeter  in  secondary  schools,  in  colleges,  and  among  adults  through- 
out the  country. 

Although  he  is  no  advocate  of  change  for  change's  sake  and  is  justly 
proud  of  Exeter's  170-year  history,  the  lanky  and  energetic  Saltonstall 
has  made  his  impact  felt  throughout  the  famous  New  Hampshire 
school. 


When  Saltonstall's  appointment  as  Principal  was  announced  to  the 
Exeter  students,  several  hundred  boys  marched  through  the  rain  to 
cheer  their  former  history  teacher  at  his  home.  When  they  had  trouble 
fitting  his  three-syllable  name  into  a  cheer,  he  said,  "Call  me  Salty," 
and  "Salty"  he  has  been  ever  since. 

Wishing  to  continue  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  student  body, 
Saltonstall  has  gone  on  teaching  history  since  becoming  Principal.  He 
is  the  first  Exeter  headmaster  since  1899  to  teach  a  full  academic 
course  in  addition  to  his  administrative  duties.  He  also  helps  coach 
the  football  team  and  an  intramural  hockey  team  and  keeps  a  close 
eye  on  crew  practice  while  sculling  in  his  single  shell  on  the  Squamscott 
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River.  According  to  an  alumnus,  "The  boys  have  a  tremendous 
admiration  for  him,  for  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  anything  they  can 
do  in  sports  that  he  can't  do  better."  Classmates  and  alumni  who 
remember  Saltonstall's  record  in  football,  hockey,  and  crew  while  he 
was  at  Harvard  will  have  no  difficulty  understanding  this  admiration. 


Saltonstall's  interest  in  college  education  is  shown  by  his  activities 
on  Harvard's  Board  of  Overseers.  Elected  to  the  Board  in  1946,  he 
has  served  on  four  visiting  committees  —  Athletic  Sports,  Harvard 
College,  Social  Relations,  and  Social  Sciences  —  and  is  currently  chair- 
man of  a  fifth  —  that  of  Graduate  School  of  Education. 


Answering  an  Exeter  graduate's  question  about  what  he  could  do 
for  the  school,  Saltonstall  told  the  young  man:  "You  can  do  the  most 
by  being  in  your  own  community  the  best  possible  citizen  you  can 
be,  whether  this  means  through  the  responsibility  of  pulbic  office  or 
merely  through  meeting  all  your  obligations  as  a  useful  voting  citizen 
of  your  community." 

That  Saltonstall  follows  his  own  advice  is  shown  by  his  activity 
in  public  affairs.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Exeter  News-Letter,  a 
director  of  the  Exeter  Banking  Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  Exeter  Hospital 
corporation.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1948,  and  last  month,  in  the  primary  elections,  the  voters 
of  New  Hampshire  again  chose  him  as  a  delegate  for  the  coming 
Republican  convention. 

A  testimony  to  the  success  with  which  Saltonstall  lives  up  to  his 
high  standards  of  being  "the  best  possible  citizen"  was  stated  recently 
by  a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Exeter,  who  remarked  after  the  friendly 
settlement  of  a  tax  dispute  with  the  Academy:  "He  is  a  real  fellow. 
He  goes  to  town  meetings  and  he's  a  taxpayer.  He  knows  everybody 
in  town  and  they  like  him." 

How  serious  Mr.  Saltonstall  regards  the  need  today  for  teachers, 
and  teachers  of  the  right  sort,  is  shown  in  his  1956  Report  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Academy.  One  passage  is  as  follows: 

No  democracy  can  long  flourish  unless  it  finds  ways  to  produce  young 
citizens  proud  of  their  country's  past,  concerned  about  its  present,  and 
eager  to  strengthen  its  future.  Unless  the  teaching  profession  can 
attract  its  fair  share  of  the  most  able  young  men  and  women  of  each 
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generation,  our  schools  and  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  will  fail 
to  produce  the  generous,  intelligent  human  beings  on  whom  our  future, 
and  to  some  extent  the  world's  future,  depends. 

I  am  very  proud  that  the  Trustees  have  set  as  their  current  top 
priority  an  effort  to  encourage  more  young  men  of  outstanding  promise 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done.  Salaries  must  be  raised.  Merit  can  be  recognized.  Good 
teaching  will  beget  good  teaching.  In  the  last  analysis  teaching  in  the 
best  sense  is  in  inducing  hunger  and  thirst  for  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. Few  students  will  experience  this  hunger  unless  their  teachers 
whet  their  appetites,  not  by  sugar-coating  the  work,  but  by  dealing 
with  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  excites  them,  widens  and  deepens  their 
experience,  teaches  them  more  of  life.  Such  people  are  hard  to  come 
by.  They  must  be  both  patient  and  impatient,  understanding  and 
demanding.  They  must  offer  a  kind  of  education  in  which  the  teacher 
teaches  less  and  the  learner  learns  more.  They  must  have  an  awareness 
of  and  a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  young  people.  They 
must  be  blessed  with  an  indomitable  sense  of  humor  and  be  so  fond 
of  youngsters  that  they  can  often  love  them  and  leave  them  alone. 
They  must,  ideally,  be  both  scholar  and  teacher,  familiar  with  the 
best  work  in  their  field  of  study  and  sufficiently  trained  to  serve  as 
wise  advisers  and  counselors.  They  must  be  able  to  teach  in  such  a  way 
that  values  far,  far  beyond  the  immediate  course  content  are  examined 
and  weighed  by  the  student.  In  a  sense,  if  they  teach  well  enough,  they 
make  themselves  increasingly  dispensable  as  the  student  takes  over  his 
education  and  learns  to  cut  in  new  sources  of  power  for  good. 

Protocol  seemed  to  demand  that  the  present  Principal  of  the 
Academy  should  be  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  known  to  all  of  the  Faculty,  and 
to  most  of  his  acquaintances  in  town  as  Bill.  The  main  reason  is 
doubtless  that  the  older  members  of  the  Faculty  first  knew  him  that 
way  as  a  student  —  and  in  the  Faculty  there  seem  to  be  no  border 
lines.  Moreover,  he  has  good  cause  to  know  that  this  term  of 
address  contains  no  lack  of  respect.  He  is  as  much  the  Principal  of 
the  Academy  as  was  ever  Abbot  or  Soule.  Another  reason  is  his  wife 
Kathy.  To  say  any  more  would  probably  be  presumptuous.  Perhaps 
even  more  so  is  the  following  account  of  what  happened  one  winter 
morning  not  long  after  her  husband  had  become  Principal.  To 
those  who  know  her,  however,  it  will  seem  completely  characteristic. 
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That  morning  young  Bill,  who  had  a  paper  route,  awoke  with 
such  a  bad  cold  that  his  mother  was  sure  that  the  best  place  for 
him  was  in  bed.  His  father  was  away  from  town  on  a  trip  to  visit 
alumni.  Since  there  was  no  one  else  to  serve  as  substitute,  Kathy 
decided  to  go  herself.  She  collected  the  papers  at  the  station  and 
deposited  them  properly  on  the  doorsteps  of  all  customers.  But 
when  she  came  to  her  own  house  —  no  paper  left.  Then  she  re- 
viewed the  list  Bill  had  given  her.  No  Knowlton  on  the  list,  and 
yet  she  remembered  leaving  one  at  the  Knowltons'.  So  back  she 
went,  tiptoed  up  on  the  verandah  and  retrieved  her  own  paper, 
fervently  hoping  that  no  one  would  see  the  wife  of  the  Principal 
filching  the  morning  paper  from  the  front  door  of  a  conspicuous 
house  on  Front  Street. 

She  carries  this  same  spirit  of  gay  helpfulness  and  unquestioning 
friendliness  into  every  phase  of  Academy  life  —  with  boys  and  girls, 
parents,  Faculty,  and  visitors,  both  distinguished  and  undistin- 
guished. The  best  antidote  to  almost  anything  that's  wrong  just 
might  be  Mrs.  Saltonstall. 
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And  what  shall  I  more  say?  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
Gideon  and  of  Barak  and  of  Samson  and  of  Jephthae:  of  David  also 
and  Samuel,  and  of  the  prophets: 

Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions. 

But  there  is  more  to  say.  To  look  back  over  the  past  fifty  years 
of  the  Academy  is  to  see  a  definite  rise  from  pretty  close  to  sea-level, 
and  after  that  a  considerable  change.  Both  came  after  Dr.  Amen's 
time.  What  he  did  was  to  put  Julius  Caesar  on  in  modern  dress,  so 
to  speak  —  to  stage  a  restoration.  No  one  man  could  have  accom- 
plished more  than  he  did,  and  yet  more  was  needed.  It  was  Dr. 
Perry  who  supplied  that.  Then,  too,  as  one  looks  back  on  the  past, 
one  wonders  to  what  extent  the  austerity  and  the  severity  of  the 
earlier  days  really  were  matters  of  principle,  and  to  what  extent  they 
were  the  making  of  virtues  out  of  necessity.  The  virtues,  though, 
were  genuine.  There's  no  doubt  of  that.  Would  they  be  as  effective 
today  ?  Are  boys  today  really  as  different  from  boys  a  hundred  years 
ago  as  some  people  think  they  are  ?  The  answer  depends  a  good  deal 
on  the  age  of  the  one  who  is  talking,  but  to  assume  that  boys  have 
the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  men  is,  after  all,  a  rash  assumption. 
One  thinks  of  what  President  Lowell  said  in  his  address  at  the 
Cum  Laude  exercises  in  1935:  "I  had  thought  of  beginning  by 
asking  why  you  are  here;  but  on  reflection  it  seemed  more  appro- 
priate to  ask  why  I  am  here.  It  is  because  I  can  remember  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  you  cannot  remember  when  you  were  old  men." 

For  several  years  after  Dr.  Amen's  death  in  1913,  for  example,  it 
was  the  way  of  certain  members  of  the  Faculty  to  refer  with  admira- 
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tion  to  the  military  school  aspects  of  his  administration.  How  ac- 
curate an  estimate  that  was  of  Dr.  Amen's  philosophy  is  not  im- 
portant. The  point  is  that  Dr.  Perry  might  have  listened  to  these 
ancestral  voices  —  and  didn't.  As  Corning  Benton  once  wrote:  "In 
this  matter  of  direct  assertion  of  power,  there  is  a  quotation  which  I 
often  think  applies  to  Dr.  Perry :  'His  was  the  face  of  a  person  having 
authority,  to  whom  authority  was  distasteful,  and  who  thought  the 
idea  that  he  himself  possessed  it  absolutely  absurd.'  Strange  to  say, 
this  modesty  in  regard  to  his  own  authority  has  been  his  most 
effective  method  of  exerting  it."  Again  Mr.  Benton  wrote,  "In  his 
Age  of  ]ac\son,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  '33,  in  speaking  of  Chief 
Justice  Taney's  succeeding  John  Marshall,  says,  'The  new  Chief 
Justice  wore  trousers  instead  of  the  traditional  knee  breeches.'  It 
might  be  said  of  Dr.  Perry,  when  he  came  to  Exeter,  'The  new 
Principal  wore  a  sport  coat  instead  of  the  traditional  Prince  Albert.' 
There  is  a  real  significance  in  this.  The  sport  coat  was  an  external 
manifestation  of  an  attitude  of  mind." 

The  spirit  of  the  sport  coat  spread  throughout  the  school,  gradually 
but  surely.  Beards  and  stiff  linen  collars  vanished  one  by  one,  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  began  calling  each  other  by  their  first  names,  in- 
structors began  coaching  and  even  competing  in  sports.  Toleration 
and  imagination  in  teaching  were  taking  the  place  of  what  might  be 
termed  "pulling  of  rank."  How  much  of  this  change  was  actually 
attributable  to  Dr.  Perry  and  how  much  to  other  influences  that  have 
been  mentioned  it  is  hard  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  in  him 
these  found  a  sympathetic  host.  His  creed  seemed  to  be  trust  within 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  informality  governed  by  good  taste,  and  a 
disposition  to  "minimize  the  difficulties." 

The  year  1931  has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  Equator  of  Dr. 
Perry's  administration.  It  is  also  the  dividing  line  between  the  old 
and  the  new  in  the  past  fifty  years  of  the  Academy.  No  longer  do 
visitors  to  the  Academy  usually  come  by  way  of  the  North  Station 
in  Boston,  up  on  the  B.  and  M.  through  the  back  yards  of  Maiden 
and  Melrose,  and  past  the  little  depots  of  Plaistow  and  Powwow 
River.  No  longer  do  Jock  Fogg  and  Art  Bean  hover  around  the  rail- 
road station  to  try  to  lure  you  into  hacks  from  Flynn's  or  Trefethen's 
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livery  stables.  No  longer  can  you  get  a  cheaper  ride  on  a  trolley  car 
which  will  take  you  to  Front  Street  via  the  freight  house.  That  line 
to  Hampton  Beach  was  discontinued  in  1926.  Except  for  the  old 
Opera  House,  which  burned  down  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  few  of  the 
ancient  landmarks  around  the  Academy  have  actually  disappeared. 
You  will  mainly  find  them  somewhere  else. 

In  the  Academy  itself  some  ancient  customs  and  practices  have 
gone,  and  new  ones  have  taken  their  places.  From  classrooms  now 
no  longer  come  fusillades  of  snapping  fingers  of  eager  would-be 
reciters.  That  old  Exeter  custom,  evidently  begun  in  the  sixties  in 
classes  of  Wentworth  and  Cilley,  went  out  with  the  coming  in  of 
small  classes.  Whatever  its  merit,  it  gave  classrooms  the  brisk  atmos- 
phere of  auction  rooms,  with  about  the  same  opportunity  for  sober 
reflection  or  meditation.  It  was  probably  the  appearance  on  the 
Faculty  of  twenty-five  or  so  new  faces  in  1931-35  that  broke  down 
the  custom  of  salutes  between  instructor  and  student  which  till  then 
was  invariable.  Instructors  did  not  tip  their  hats  as  in  the  days  of 
Abbot  and  Soule,  but  man  and  boy  in  passing  would  each  auto- 
matically touch  his  forehead.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
friendly  "Hello"  of  today  is  a  great  improvement.  After  all  is  said 
and  done,  Exeter  is  a  considerably  more  democratic  place  now  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  abolition  of  fraternities 
in  1942  was  perhaps  the  most  important  step  in  that  direction.  This 
had  been  a  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  new  dormitories  in 
the  Harkness  Plan.  They,  in  turn,  had  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
"flat  rate"  of  $1,050  in  1934,  an  inclusive  charge  instead  of  bills  for 
the  separate  items  of  room,  board,  and  tuition.  Expenses  no  longer 
varied  with  the  desirability  of  the  room  occupied.  Before  that  time 
scholarship  boys  were  under  special  limitations.  They  were  assigned 
to  the  low-priced  rooms  —  chiefly  in  Abbot;  they  alone  served  as 
waiters  in  the  dining  halls;  they  were  not  permitted  to  smoke. 
Scholarships  were  taken  away  from  boys  found  smoking  or  living 
beyond  what  was  regarded  as  their  means.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dr.  Amen  is  said  to  have  supervised  the  Faculty  with  almost  equal 
severity.  One  instructor  tells  of  having  been  specifically  forbidden 
by  Dr.  Amen  to  smoke  in  his  own  apartment  in  Abbot,  home  of 
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most  scholarship  boys.  To  Dr.  Amen  the  idea  of  smoking  in  Faculty 
meetings,  that  genial  custom  introduced  by  Dr.  Perry,  would  have 
been  unthinkable.  But  Dr.  Amen  was  not  a  smoker  himself. 

Here  the  pen  might  easily  stray  off  into  reminiscences,  vivid  to 
some  —  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  to  others.  One  recalls  moving 
pictures  and  peanuts  at  the  Ioka  on  Friday  nights,  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks  leaping  from  balcony  to  horseback  and  Mary  Pickford 
speechless  with  admiration;  tinklings  of  the  Mandolin  Club;  per- 
formances by  college  dramatic  and  musical  clubs;  the  Faculty  Shield 
Meet  in  February;  the  tumbrel-like  procession  of  the  stage  coach 
after  football  games;  and  the  P.E.A.  Police.  There  were  the  days, 
too,  when  only  students  who  received  passing  grades  in  a  course 
were  permitted  to  take  College  Board  examinations,  with  the  result 
that  Seniors  by  the  dozen  resigned  in  June  to  flock  to  hospitable 
Cambridge  to  sign  up  there.  Every  so  often  the  spirit  would  move 
a  group  of  students  to  steal  the  clapper  of  the  Academy  bell,  and 
about  as  often  the  bell  was  mysteriously  rung  notwithstanding.  Not 
so  very  long  ago,  a  tradition  of  the  Nineties  was  revived  when  a 
cow  was  introduced  into  Chapel  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
chained  and  locked  to  one  of  the  pillars.  Vigilant  janitors,  however, 
discovered  her  in  time,  and  when  exercises  began  at  8:05,  no  one 
was  surprised  except  the  conspirators  themselves.  Similar  disappoint- 
ment followed  the  placing  of  a  Volkswagen  on  the  Chapel  stage  this 
spring.  Some  members  of  the  Faculty  discovered  and  removed  it 
later  in  the  night.  One  remembers,  too,  Mike  Riley,  school  carpenter, 
moving  about  the  Yard  with  his  basket  of  keys  and  whistling  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green."  It  was  Mr.  Riley  who  laid  claim  to  founding 
the  Loan  Library  with  old  text  books  which  he  collected  from  student 
rooms  at  the  end  of  the  year,  treasured  in  his  shop  at  the  back  of 
Abbot  Hall,  and  lent  to  the  needy  in  the  autumn.  Here,  however, 
the  narrator  should  remember  the  advice  which  used  to  appear  on 
the  box  of  a  certain  fountain  pen:  "When  the  ink  flows  too  freely, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  pen  needs  filling."  And  there  is  much  of  more 
importance  to  say  before  the  end  is  reached,  for  David  also  and 
Samuel  and  the  prophets  remain. 

Next  to  the  two  Principals,  the  men  who  probably  had  the  greatest 
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influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  Academy  in  the  last  fifty 
years  —  to  mention  only  those  no  longer  in  active  service  —  were 
George  B.  Rogers,  John  C.  Kirtland,  Joseph  S.  Ford,  Frank  W. 
Cushwa,  Corning  Benton,  and  E.  S.  Wells  Kerr.  One  thinks  also 
of  Professor  James  A.  Tufts,  Judge  Henry  A.  Shute,  and  John 
Templeton. 

"I  have  always  thought,"  Dr.  Perry  once  remarked,  "that  Mr. 
Rogers's  real  place  would  have  been  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  a 
college."  This  brings  to  mind  the  figure  of  a  man  in  his  middle 
fifties  or  sixties  whom  one  would  turn  to  look  twice  at  —  dressed 
in  impeccable  tweeds,  with  a  keen  face  wearing  an  eager  and 
somewhat  puzzled  expression,  topped  with  a  head  of  wavy  grey  hair. 
His  speech  showed  the  deliberate,  careful,  logical  mind  of  a  scholar, 
and  a  scholar's  fund  of  learning.  His  conversation  was  apt  to  consist 
of  questions.  Sometimes  he  asked  them  for  information;  sometimes 
it  was  suggestions  which  he  put  this  way.  At  other  times  they  were 
simply  expressions  of  an  idea,  as  when  he  once  asked  a  tearful  child, 
"Are  you  crying  because  you  are  sad,  or  are  you  sad  because  you  are 
crying?"  Quite  possibly  he  expected  an  answer,  for  he  was  always 
interested  in  the  reasons  why  persons  did  what  they  did.  His  own 
motives  seemed  always  philosophical  rather  than  personal.  So,  too, 
were  his  writings  —  reports  to  the  Faculty,  speeches,  correspondence, 
"character  sketches"  of  candidates  for  college.  These  usually  had  a 
curiously  classical,  courtly,  Eighteenth  Century  flavor,  as  when 
he  wrote  of  the  Harkness  Plan :  "Whatever  else  may  be  the  outcome, 
this  school  at  least,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  will  henceforth  be  a 
better  place  for  the  eager  and  inquiring,  and  even  for  the  vagrant 
and  reluctant,  mind  of  youth."  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Rogers  was 
quick  of  wit  and,  on  occasion,  sharp  of  phrase.  He  once  remarked 
of  a  somewhat  pretentious  colleague,  "His  conversation  contrives 
to  give  one  the  impression  that  he  is  exposing  only  the  facade  of  a 
vast  edifice."  At  one  time  he  received  almost  daily  visits  in  his  office 
from  a  querulous  mother  whose  husband  was  in  California.  One 
day  when  she  had  plied  him  with  questions  and  complaints  long  past 
his  lunch  hour,  he  quietly  murmured  to  an  acquaintance  whom  he 
met,  "Isn't  it  pleasant  to  think  that  somewhere  there  is  a  place  that 
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is  free  from  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Robertson?"  Though  patient, 
kindly,  and  thoughtful,  he  had  a  deep  and  ready  laugh  which  was, 
perhaps,  his  most  conspicuous  characteristic.  Mr.  Rogers's  most 
lasting  contributions  to  the  Academy  were  in  helping  shape  the 
Harkness  Plan  and  in  organizing  the  office  of  Director  of  Studies. 
This  directs  the  formal  "guidance"  of  students  and  serves  as  the 
liaison  between  the  Academy  and  the  colleges.  Mr.  Rogers  died  in 
Exeter  on  November  27,  1936. 

Mr.  Rogers's  counterpart  was  Dr.  Kirtland.  Luckily,  the  word 
has  the  meaning  of  both  "similar"  and  "opposite."  The  origins  of 
both  men  were  similar,  their  birthplaces  small  towns  in  New  York 
State,  their  colleges  the  smaller  institutions  of  Williams  and  Hobart 
respectively.  Both  had  been  brought  up  on  the  Classics  and  both 
had  taught  Latin.  Each  had  served  the  Academy  with  single-minded 
devotion  and  sagacity  for  over  forty  years.  Mr.  Rogers,  however,  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  liberal,  interested  in  theories  and  new  ideas; 
Dr.  Kirtland  was  considered  by  many  to  be  an  arch  conservative, 
sure  to  invoke  rules  and  precedents  long  since  forgotten.  It  is  not 
strange  that  often  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  came  into  open 
conflict.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  at  heart  their  ideals  for  the  Academy 
were  really  very  much  alike.  Perhaps  odder  still,  more  innovations 
in  Academy  procedure  in  the  past  fifty  years  are  attributable  to  Dr. 
Kirtland  than  to  anyone  else.  Back  in  1904,  the  Trustees  approved 
Dr.  Kirtland's  suggestion  of  starting  a  Biographical  Record  of  the 
Alumni,  and  he  proceeded  to  keep  a  huge  scrapbook  of  revelant 
clippings.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  Dr.  Amen,  "I  have  long 
thought,  as  you  know,  that  we  ought  to  issue  at  least  quarterly  a 
little  bulletin.  This  would  be  intended  primarily  for  Alumni  and 
would  serve  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  current  history  of  the 
school  and  of  each  other."  In  March  1905,  the  first  issue  of  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Bulletin  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Kirt- 
land. In  1 91 1,  it  was  he  who  proposed  reducing  the  requirement  in 
Latin  for  the  diploma  from  four  years  to  two;  and  in  1913,  reducing 
the  8  hours  weekly  for  Junior  Latin  to  6.  In  1928,  he  approved  a 
further  reduction  of  from  6  hours  to  5.  On  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  2  years  of  Latin  for  the  diploma,  however,  he  was  adamant. 
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The  idea  of  a  Summer  Session  of  the  Academy  was  Dr.  Kirtland's, 
and  he  framed  the  regulations  which,  with  only  slight  alterations, 
have  remained  in  force  to  this  day.  He  served  as  the  first  Director 
from  1919  to  1927  and  again  in  1929.  As  chairman  of  a  committee 
in  1929,  he  recommended  that  the  rule  be  rescinded  which  forbade 
students  on  probation  "to  serve  on  the  Student  Council,  to  represent 
the  school  in  athletic  or  other  contests,  or  to  appear  publicly  with 
the  musical  clubs  or  other  organizations  of  the  school."  This  recom- 
mendation the  Faculty  accepted.  Finally,  he  contributed  much  con- 
structive thought  to  the  work  of  the  Harkness  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  In  1906  he  had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Cum  Laude  Society,  the  secondary  school  equivalent  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  served  in  various  years  as  Secretary-General,  President- 
General,  and  Regent-General  of  that  society.  He  was  editor-in-chief 
of  the  famous  Macmillan  Latin  Series  and  a  revision  of  Ritchie's 
Fabulae  Faciles.  With  Mr.  Rogers,  he  wrote  the  Introduction  to 
Latin,  familiar  to  generations  of  Exonians.  He  was  Senior  Warden 
of  Christ  Church  in  Exeter  for  forty  years.  Dr.  Kirtland  retired  from 
the  Faculty  in  1939  and  died  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  on  May 
16,  1951. 

It  was  Joseph  S.  Ford,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  stood  by  Dr. 
Perry  in  that  first  summer  after  the  Academy  Building  had  burned 
and  before  school  began  in  the  fall.  He  had  nothing  but  welcome 
for  the  new  Principal  and  the  very  evident  desire  to  make  things  as 
easy  for  him  as  possible.  In  fact,  in  his  thirty-eight  years  of  deft  and 
devoted  service  under  three  Principals,  Mr.  Ford  appears  as  the 
Admirable  Crichton  of  school  executives.  "Throughout  his  life,"  a 
colleague  once  said  of  him,  "he  remained  incapable  of  any  ungentle, 
ungenerous,  or  dishonorable  act."  Below  average  height,  trim  and 
trig  in  dress  and  appearance,  careful  and  considered  in  speech,  affable 
in  manner  up  to  a  point,  he  well  typified  what  he  was,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  the  Nineties.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  difficult  to  think 
of  him  as  ever  having  been  an  undergraduate.  He  came  to  Exeter 
in  1894  to  teach  French,  and  this  he  did  until  1905,  when  he  left  to 
enter  the  employ  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company  for  a  year.  In  1906 
he  returned  to  the  Academy.   In  1912  he  succeeded  Mr.  Rogers  as 
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Assistant  to  the  Principal,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
In  the  year  1913— 14,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three  which 
carried  on  the  work  of  the  Principal.  In  1922  he  was  given  the  title 
as  well  as  the  duties  of  Director  of  Admissions,  although  he  had 
taken  on  more  and  more  of  that  work  from  Professor  Tufts  for 
several  years.  Later  on,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
drew  up  the  Harkness  Plan.  For  many  of  his  years  in  the  Academy 
office,  Mr.  Ford  gave  the  impression  of  laboring  under  more  of  a 
burden  than  he  could  quite  cope  with  but  of  being  determined  to  be 
as  cheerful  and  helpful  as  possible  nevertheless.  This  situation  was 
in  part  due  to  lack  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the  functions  of  the 
different  administrative  offices  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
Academy  could  not  afford  to  hire  more  assistance.  It  may  have 
helped  that  Mr.  Ford  was  unmarried  and  lived  with  his  mother  and 
his  sister,  but  life  never  seemed  to  reward  Joseph  Ford  as  generously 
as  he  deserved.  He  died  in  Exeter  on  March  1,  1932. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  estimate  the  tremendous  amount  of  influence 
which  Frank  W.  Cushwa  has  had  on  the  Exeter  of  today.  From  the 
moment  when  he  joined  the  Faculty  in  1908,  he  began  arousing 
interests  that  had  grown  sluggish  and  set  in  motion  new  ones.  Under 
him  the  English  Department  really  came  of  age,  and  he  gave  new 
life  to  the  Bulletin,  which  he  edited  until  1933.  The  Davis  Library, 
the  Monthly,  Academy  lectures,  funds  for  lectures  and  prizes,  the 
Lantern  Club,  the  Southern  Club,  the  Musical  Clubs,  winter  sports, 
new  dormitories,  the  Art  Department,  the  Dramatic  Association, 
Phillips  Church,  the  Problem  Committee,  the  Harkness  Plan  —  these 
and  other  things  received  from  him  either  the  initial  impulse  or 
much  of  the  momentum  to  make  them  go. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Cushwa's  great  gift  was  that  of  vitality.  He 
loved  life  himself  and  loved  to  see  things  live.  His  passion  for  flowers 
and  shrubs  was  one  example.  With  this  love,  however,  went  a  lively 
sense  of  justice  and  a  quick  concern  for  the  weak  or  the  distressed. 
Almost  best  of  all  was  his  rich  sense  of  humor,  and  his  friends  can 
still  hear  the  hearty  laugh  that  trumpeted  the  good  joke.  Often 
these  were  Lincoln-like  stories  from  his  native  South,  sometimes 
quaint  interchanges  with  parents,  often  apt  quotations  from  his  old 
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favorite  Dr.  Johnson  or  his  productive  store  of  wide  reading  —  few 
detached  enough  to  quote.  "Count  your  blessings"  was  one  favorite 
adage  of  his,  and  another  was  "Don't  be  an  architect  of  the  irrevo- 
cable past."  Once  he  remarked  of  a  young  teacher  who  had  been  a 
disappointment,  "When  you  have  to  tell  a  person  things  which  he 
ought  to  know  already,  you  might  as  well  save  your  breath."  On 
another  occasion  at  an  Alumni  dinner  he  met  a  graduate  who  said 
that  he  had  been  in  the  Academy  in  Mr.  Cushwa's  early  years,  but, 
to  his  annoyance,  Mr.  Cushwa  had  no  recollection  of  him.  "Of 
course,"  he  remarked  afterwards,  "if  you  didn't  know  a  boy  when 
he  was  here  in  school,  you're  no  more  likely  to  know  him  twenty 
years  later."  Self-evident  as  this  statement  may  appear,  the  profound 
truth  of  it  will  appeal  to  many  other  teachers. 

As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Cushwa  had  his  peculiarities,  but 
these  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  How  many  conversations  would 
begin  with  "Cush  is  funny"  and  end  with,  "You  know  he  called 
So-and-So  'a  Puritan  crook,' "  or  something  of  the  kind.  To  walk 
along  the  street  beside  him  talking  intently  and  edging  you  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  gutter  was  sure  to  mean  being  "cushed"  off  the 
curb.  And  if  someone  passed  with  whom  he  wished  to  have  a  word, 
he  would  hold  on  to  you  with  one  hand  while  he  said  what  he  had 
to  say  to  the  passerby.  He  was  also  absentminded.  There  was  the 
day  when  he  drove  up  to  the  front  of  the  Administration  Building 
and  left  Mrs.  Cushwa  in  the  car  while  he  attended  to  some  business 
in  the  office.  When  he  had  finished,  he  proceeded  out  the  back  door 
and  on  to  Phillips  Hall  to  teach  a  couple  of  classes.  On  another 
occasion  having  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Cambridge  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  he  gave  his  class  in  English  5  a  cut.  One  of  the  members 
of  that  class  decided  to  make  use  of  the  free  hour  and  take  a  week- 
end in  Cambridge  also.  The  two  met  in  the  Harvard  Yard.  Mr. 
Cushwa,  with  something  else  on  his  mind,  nevertheless  thought  the 
face  looked  familiar  and  shook  hands  with  the  young  man.  "How 
are  you  getting  along  in  Harvard?"  he  asked.  "Why,  very  well  so 
far,"  he  replied.  "Perfection  of  tact,"  Mr.  Cushwa  said  when  he 
later  told  the  story. 

Hundreds  of  former  students  would  write  of  Frank  Cushwa  as 
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one  did  after  his  death  in  1939  as  "a  skillful  and  sympathetic  teacher 
who  made  a  difficult  subject  living  and  thrilling,  and  an  adviser  of 
never  failing  wisdom  and  experience,  a  father  and  a  companion. 
Patience  and  a  sense  of  humor  prevented  him  from  ever  treating 
anyone  harshly."  And  of  him  Dr.  Kirtland  wrote:  "He  had  become 
a  large  part  of  the  school,  just  as  he  had  made  the  school  a  large  part 
of  himself.  He  always  had  one  cause  or  another  at  heart  and  strove 
to  promote  this  with  all  the  zeal  of  his  ardent  spirit.  It  was  not  the 
abstract  excellence  of  the  cause  that  most  commended  it  to  him,  but 
his  conviction  that  there  was  involved  in  it  the  good  of  the  individual 
boy." 

"Cush  is  such  a  crusader,"  a  colleague  once  remarked.  "It  is  a 
lucky  thing  that  his  impulses  are  in  the  main  benevolent."  Almost 
fanatical  as  a  friend,  he  could  also  be  a  very  formidable  opponent. 

Mr.  Cushwa  was  born  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia,  January 
27,  1882.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  in  1902,  an  A.M.  in  1903,  and  an  A.M.  from  Harvard  in 
1904.  In  1933  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.  published  his  Introduction 
to  Conrad.  This  consists  largely  of  autobiographical  passages  from 
the  writings  of  Conrad,  arranged  to  form  an  introduction  to  the 
author  as  a  person  and  as  a  literary  craftsman.  In  1936,  Mr.  Cushwa 
and  Robert  N.  Cunningham  published  through  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  Ways  of  Thinking  and  Writing,  a  text  book  of  advanced 
composition.  Mr.  Cushwa  died  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts  on 
April  20, 1939.  In  the  Davis  Library  his  old  classroom,  now  known 
as  the  Cushwa  Room,  stands  as  a  memorial  to  him.  His  portrait  by 
Germain  G.  Glidden,  '32,  a  former  pupil,  hangs  on  the  wall,  and 
in  racks  and  cases  are  scores  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  great  use  and  interest  to  students. 

It  was  Corning  Benton  "who,"  Dr.  Perry  said,  "in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  devoted  more  effective  hours  to  the  school  than  any 
other  one  man."  That  was  in  1946.  Mr.  Benton  continued  in  office 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Academy  until  1951,  when  he  retired  to  live  in 
the  house  at  181  High  Street  in  Exeter  which  he  had  designed  him- 
self and  where,  as  he  says,  he  continues  to  be  busier  than  ever.  Some- 
one, in  fact,  recently  made  this  remark  about  him :  "A  curious  thing 
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about  retirement  is  that  everybody  seems  to  think  that  then  you  can 
do  for  nothing  the  kind  of  things  that  you  used  to  get  paid  for  doing, 
and  you  no  longer  have  a  secretary  to  help."  The  reference  was  to 
his  work  as  President  of  the  local  Red  Cross,  trusteeship  of  schools 
and  charitable  organizations,  and  directorship  of  two  banks.  But 
these  things  he  does  cheerfully  and  ably. 

Mr.  Benton's  term  on  the  Faculty  was  actually  forty  years,  and  the 
effective  hours  were  by  no  means  hours  of  unmitigated  drudgery. 
Few  men  on  the  Faculty  have  shown  as  much  versatility  or  have 
apparently  got  so  much  keen  enjoyment  out  of  the  daily  round.  Mr. 
Benton  was  an  assistant  in  History  at  Harvard  for  three  years  after 
his  graduation  in  1907,  and  for  a  year  at  Columbia  before  coming  to 
Exeter  to  teach  History  in  1911.  From  1912  to  1918,  he  was  in- 
structor in  English.  In  191 8,  he  was  made  Business  Manager  and  in 
1922,  Treasurer  of  the  Academy.  From  1929  he  gave  the  two-hour 
course  in  Business  Theory.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  Academy  Mr. 
Benton  began  to  assist  E.  P.  J.  Burgess  in  coaching  the  crew  on  the 
Fresh  River.  In  1916,  he  supervised  the  building  of  the  boat  house 
on  the  Salt  River  behind  the  Merrill  Block  and  became  crew  coach. 
This  building  was  named  for  Marshall  Newell  '90,  who  later  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  football  and  crew  at  Harvard  and  for  whom 
one  of  the  boathouses  at  Harvard  is  named.  In  1934-1935,  Mr. 
Benton  served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  during  the 
Second  World  War  he  was  chairman  of  the  local  O.P.A.  board. 

Besides  being  a  sound  scholar  in  history  and  a  widely  read  person, 
Mr.  Benton  has  always  been  a  skilled  workman  with  his  hands,  as 
products  from  his  basement  workshop  testify.  He  always  had  a 
draughting  table  in  his  office  on  which  he  worked  out  plans  for 
various  jobs  of  reconstruction  around  the  Academy.  Until  a  regular 
craftsman  was  employed,  Mr.  Benton  himself  made  most  of  the 
repairs  on  shells  used  by  the  crews.  But  above  all,  of  course,  it  was 
Mr.  Benton's  major  work  as  Treasurer  to  which  Dr.  Perry  referred, 
when  for  twenty-nine  years  he  ably  managed  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $1,000,000. 

To  quote  puns  is  usually  like  forcing  family  photographs  on  a 
captive  audience.  Yet  to  speak  of  Corning  Benton  without  reference 
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to  this  talent  of  his  would  be  a  great  mistake.  He  goes  punning 
about  his  work  as  other  people  go  whistling  about  theirs.  A  wayfarer 
staggering  under  a  heavy  load  of  liquor,  for  example,  drew  forth 
the  comment:  "Ah,  the  Bottle  Imp,  I  see."  Rubbish  on  a  lawn  in 
March  after  the  snow  had  gone  produced,  "Well,  spring  is  here  in  all 
her  vernal  garbage."  Once  he  had  a  young  female  shepherd  dog  bred, 
and  when  someone  remarked  on  her  youth,  he  replied,  "All  that 
litters  is  not  old,  you  know."  Perhaps  the  most  erudite  pun  that  he 
ever  achieved  came  out  in  a  Faculty  meeting  when  the  case  of  a  very 
dull  student  was  being  discussed.  "Why,"  said  Mr.  Benton,  "he's  so 
far  advanced  in  sheer  stupidity  that  I  suppose  you  might  call  him  an 
oxymoron."  And  doubtless  these  random  recollections  from  an 
association  of  nearly  forty  years  will  suffice. 

The  person  on  whom  Dr.  Perry  depended  most  in  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  administration  was  undoubtedly  Wells  Kerr,  the  Dean. 
And  that  is  the  way  the  vast  majority  of  the  Faculty,  the  students,  and 
the  Alumni  have  felt.  To  all  who  know  him  the  reasons  are  clear 
enough. 

Edwin  Silas  Wells  Kerr,  son  of  the  Reverend  Alexander  J.  Kerr, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  a  classmate  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  at 
Princeton,  taught  English  at  the  Asheville  School  in  North  Carolina 
after  graduation  from  Princeton  in  1909  until  1921,  when  he  joined 
the  English  Department  of  the  Academy.  In  1926  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Recorder,  and  in  1930,  Mr.  Kerr  was  made  the  first 
Dean  of  the  Academy.  As  he  himself  once  remarked,  he  had  spent 
nearly  fifty  years  living  in  school  and  college.  Since  his  retirement 
from  the  Academy  in  1953,  he  taught  for  a  year  at  Robert  College 
in  Istamboul  and  in  1957  will  begin  his  third  year  at  St.  Paul's 
School  in  Concord.  That  will  make  fifty-four  years.  In  1942,  Mr. 
Kerr  was  elected  an  Alumni  Trustee  of  Princeton  and  in  1947,  a 
Charter  Trustee.  He  is  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Wooster  School  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  notes  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "In  contradiction  to  those, 
who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer  domestick  enjoyments  to 
those  which  a  tavern  affords,  I  have  heard  him  assert,  'that  a  tavern 
chair  was  the  throne  of  human  felicity.' "  In  the  same  way  it  seems 
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that  a  chair  in  a  study  or  a  classroom,  a  seat  in  a  dining  hall,  a  desk 
chair  behind  the  Dean's  desk  —  each  and  all  must  be  to  Wells  Kerr 
the  throne  of  human  felicity.  Being  happy  in  this  environment  him- 
self he  usually  had  a  way  of  making  those  who  came  in  feel  fortunate 
in  being  there  as  well.  The  exception  was  when  the  visitor  was  a 
culprit,  and  as  a  student  once  remarked,  "I  don't  know  of  anyone 
who  can  leap  into  a  towering  rage  at  standing  start  sooner  than 
Dean  Kerr."  Mr.  Kerr  never  married;  the  Academy  was  his  home, 
his  wife,  and  children.  Music  and  the  mountains  were  for  years  his 
avocations,  and  then  for  several  years  it  has  been  his  delight  summers 
to  ship  alone  on  a  freighter  for  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  South 
America,  or  wherever  destiny  might  take  him. 

"Two  voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains;   each  a  mighty  voice." 

On  the  evening  of  May  13,  1953,  some  150  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  friends  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Exeter  Inn  in  honor  of  Mr.  Kerr  and 
presented  him  with  a  silver  pitcher  with  the  inscription  "To  Dean 
Wells  Kerr  from  his  friends.  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  1953." 
On  Class  Day,  the  President  of  the  Student  Council  announced  that 
the  undergraduates  had  contributed  a  sum  of  $1,300,  the  interest  of 
which  the  Dean  was  to  use  during  his  lifetime  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  the  President  of  the  Senior  Class  presented  him  with  an 
honorary  degree  of  their  own  composition,  Virilis  Disciplinae 
Doctoris  (Doctor  of  Manly  Discipline),  with  an  impressive  citation 
in  Latin. 

At  Chapel  on  Alumni  Day,  Dr.  Perry  when  asked  to  speak  said: 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  Dean,  Wells  Kerr.  In  the  last 
six  months  I  have  had  a  little  practice  in  speaking  of  Wells  Kerr  in 
halting  prose.  I  wish  I  were  a  poet  this  morning  in  my  three  minutes. 
But  I  asked  Mrs.  Perry  what  I  should  say,  and  she  replied:  "Say  that 
Wells  is  a  combination  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Elsa  Maxwell."  The 
undergraduates  appreciate  the  first  characterization  and  the  Alumni 
the  second.    But  no  chance  for  a  poet  there! 

At  the  dinner  in  May  when  Mr.  Saltonstall  presented  Mr.  Kerr 
with  the  Faculty  gift  he  said: 
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As  Dr.  Perry's  successor  seven  years  ago  I  needed  your  help.  You 
have  given  it  to  me  without  stint.  No  new  Principal  could  possibly 
have  been  more  fortunate.  You  have  certainly  personified  Howard 
Stuckey's  phrase  in  the  Exeter  hymn;  you  have  been  "stern  yet  tender." 
You  have  been  a  good  man  in  action.  It  has  often  been  difficult  for  you 
to  hide  your  affections  when  enforcing  discipline.  All  of  us  will  miss 
you  as  Dean. 
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The  Town  and  the  Academy 

Every  now  and  then  someone  asks,  "What  about  the  Town  and 
Gown  relations  in  Exeter?"  The  less  a  person  really  knows  about 
the  subject,  the  more  lurid  his  answer  is  likely  to  be.  The  truth  is 
that  the  relations  are  very  much  like  those  between  a  conservative 
mother-in-law  and  her  up-and-coming  daughter-in-law  of  whom 
she  is  openly  critical  but  still  secretly  rather  proud.  And  they  both 
live  together  in  the  same  house. 

The  town  of  Exeter,  founded  in  1638,  was  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  before  there  was  any  Academy.  In  1781,  a  resident  of 
Exeter  brought  the  Academy  up  from  Massachusetts,  so  to  speak, 
and  dowered  her  with  most  of  his  whole  fortune.  Anyone  ac- 
quainted with  colonial  history  knows  that  before  the  founding  of  the 
Academy  Exeter  had  already  become  a  town  of  historical  and  eco- 
nomic importance;  and  that  for  a  century  afterwards  it  maintained 
a  position  of  industrial  strength  and  cultured  dignity,  without  the 
support  of  which  the  Academy  could  not  have  survived.  The  town 
is  still  doing  very  well  indeed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Academy 
is  as  surely  a  product  of  the  civilization  in  Exeter  for  the  past  three 
centuries  as  are  the  men  of  national  aflairs,  the  bales  of  wool  and 
of  cotton  cloth,  the  lumber  and  the  merchant  ships  which  have  all 
gone  forth  from  the  old  inland  port. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  such  a  scene  from  the  past  as  Governor 
Bell  recalls  in  writing  of  the  years  around  1800: 

The  water-side  must  have  presented  a  busy  scene  in  those  times. 
From  the  lower  falls  down  as  far  as  Meeting  House  Hill  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  ship  and  lumber  yards  stretched  almost  continually 
between  the  stores  and  the  wharves.  On  the  streets,  a  little  way  back, 
were  blacksmith  shops,  and  the  roar  of  the  forge  and  the  ringing  blows 
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of  the  hammer  were  heard  from  morning  till  night,  making  a  fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  sounds  of  the  shipwright's  adze  and  the  caulker's 
mallet  which  rose  from  the  hulls  propped  up  on  the  ways.  ...  As  many 
as  twenty-two  vessels,  great  and  small,  it  is  said,  have  been  upon 
the  stocks  there  in  a  single  season;  and  from  eight  to  ten  was  the 
usual  product. 

It  was  another  resident  of  the  town  who  donated  the  land  for  the 
first  permanent  buildings  of  the  Academy;  and  for  over  sixty  years 
townsmen  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  school  served  as 
Treasurers  and  custodians  of  Academy  funds.  From  the  beginning, 
residents  of  the  town  have  sent  their  sons  to  the  Academy  by  the 
hundreds,  and  they  and  their  neighbors  have  contributed  generously 
to  its  support.  Gilmans,  Perrys,  Smiths,  and  Merrills  —  it  would  be 
a  long  list.  For  the  first  hundred  years,  all  or  most  of  the  students 
in  the  Academy  lived  in  homes  of  townsmen  as  members  of  their 
families,  often  beginning  associations  which  have  gone  on  for 
generations.  From  the  early  days  of  "Exhibitions"  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  August  down  to  the  present,  residents  of  the  town 
have  been  welcome  guests  at  Academy  functions  and  shared  in 
Academy  facilities  —  in  concerts,  lectures,  sports,  and  physical  educa- 
tion for  young  and  old  for  years.  Both  town  and  Academy  have 
benefited  by  their  long  and  close  relationship.  This  interdependence 
between  town  and  school  can  be  paralleled  elsewhere  in  New 
England,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  surpassed. 

Materially,  of  course,  the  town  derives  considerable  profit  from 
the  presence  of  the  Academy  in  its  midst  —  from  its  taxes,  in  giving 
employment  to  several  hundred  of  its  citizens,  and  in  supplying  trade 
to  its  merchants.  And  the  Academy  derives  advantages  from  being 
in  a  town  like  Exeter.  It  is  obviously  desirable  for  a  boys'  school  not 
to  be  situated  near  a  large  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  a 
comfort  to  a  boy  to  be  able  to  go  into  a  store  and  spend  some  money 
when  he  wishes  to  do  so.  And  the  Academy  is  completely  surrounded 
by  the  town.  Houses  of  its  citizens  are  next  to  dormitories,  and  the 
business  section  is  close  at  hand.  There  are  no  "bounds."  Members 
of  the  Faculty  hold  elective  offices  in  the  town  government,  and 
many  of  them  and  many  students  belong  to  town  churches  and  other 
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town  organizations.  To  a  great  extent,  it  is  true,  the  town  goes  its 
way,  and  the  Academy  goes  its  way,  each  independently  of  the  other. 
Association  would  undoubtedly  be  closer  if  it  were  not  for  the  oddly 
captive  existence  which  schoolmasters  in  a  boarding  school  are  obliged 
to  lead.  Happily  most  townspeople  seem  to  understand  this. 

Throughout  the  years,  though,  a  good  number  of  persons  in  both 
the  town  and  the  school  have  had  many  interests  in  common.  Three 
notable  examples  in  the  generation  just  past  have  been  Professor 
Tufts,  John  Templeton,  and  Judge  Shute. 

For  sheer  length  of  association  with  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
James  Arthur  Tufts  established  what  will  probably  remain  as  an  all- 
time  record :  two  years  as  a  student,  fifty  years  as  an  active  member  of 
the  Faculty,  and  ten  years  as  Professor  Emeritus.  As  Laurence  M. 
Crosbie  'oo,  himself  another  strong  link  between  town  and  school, 
wrote  in  the  Exonian  on  November  23,  1938,  two  days  after  the 
death  of  Professor  Tufts: 

To  thousands  of  the  Alumni  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  throughout 
this  and  many  foreign  lands,  the  death  of  Professor  James  A.  Tufts  '74 
will  bring  sadness;  for  to  them  he  represented  the  Alumni  as  did  no 
other  man.  For  years  he  has  attended  the  annual  Alumni  meetings, 
all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific.  At  the  gatherings 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school,  he  was  almost  always  present  to  bring 
greetings  of  the  Exeter  of  today  to  the  men  of  former  years.  At  these 
meetings  he  was  always  the  speaker  who  was  most  applauded.  "TufTy" 
to  the  Alumni  had  become  a  tradition,  a  link  between  the  school  of 
today  and  the  school  that  the  old  boys  knew  and  loved. 

He  was  born  in  Alstead,  New  Hampshire  on  April  26,  1855  and 
for  sixty  years  was  a  resident  of  the  town  of  Exeter.  He  held  many 
offices  in  the  town  and  in  the  State,  being  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  from  191 9  to  1922.  The  last  year  he  was  President  of  that 
body.  In  1917,  Dartmouth  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts;  in  1920,  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  honored 
him  with  an  LL.D.;  in  1928,  he  was  given  a  Litt.D.  by  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

Professor  Tufts  entered  the  Academy  in  1872,  at  the  same  time  that 
Dr.  Amen  and  Judge  Shute  did;  and  he  was  graduated  from  Har- 
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vard  in  1878.  That  year  he  came  to  teach  in  the  Academy.  In 
1885  he  was  made  Odlin  Professor  of  English;  in  1907,  Professor  of 
English  Literature.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty,  and  for  many  years  he  prepared  the  school  Catalogue.  In 
1903,  when  he  collected  material  for  the  General  Catalogue  of  the 
Academy  for  the  years  1 783-1 903,  he  really  began  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Office.  From  1891  to  1938  he  served  as  Secretary  of  the  New 
England  Alumni  Association  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  In- 
cidentally, the  present  Exeter  custom  of  rhythmic  clapping  owes  its 
origin,  or  rather  its  revival,  to  Professor  Tufts.  On  one  Alumni  Day 
in  the  early  Thirties  he  instructed  the  school  in  what  he  said  was  an 
old  tradition.  "Professor  Cilley,"  he  said,  "used  to  stand  on  the 
platform  with  his  hands  wide  apart,  like  this.  That  was  the  prepara- 
tion. He  would  then  clap  them  together  at  gradually  increasing 
speed,  and  the  audience  would  clap  in  time  with  him.  Every  now 
and  then  he  would  stop,  and  the  audience  would  stop.  Then  he 
would  begin  again."  The  school  got  the  idea  quickly  and  liked  it, 
but  it  sets  its  own  tempo  and  time  without  benefit  of  leadership. 

In  the  same  way  that  he  formed  a  tie  between  the  past  and  the 
present  for  the  Alumni,  so  as  a  New  Hampshire  man  and  boy  and  an 
almost  lifelong  resident  of  Exeter,  he  made  a  liaison  between  the 
town  and  the  Academy.  In  him  parents  of  many  a  town  boy  and 
many  a  landlady  who  rented  rooms  to  students  felt  that  each  had  a 
trusty  friend  at  court.  Professor  Tufts  had  an  extraordinary  memory 
for  names  of  former  students,  of  their  fathers,  uncles,  and  grand- 
fathers; and  it  was  perhaps  the  remarkable  character  of  his  memory 
that  it  had  a  way  of  making  the  past  usually  seem  to  him  preferable 
to  the  present. 

"If  I  could  be  half  as  good  a  man  as  John  Templeton,"  Judge 
Shute  used  to  say,  "I  should  be  satisfied."  On  a  granite  boulder  on 
Center  Street  in  Exeter  opposite  what  used  to  be  the  side-entrance 
to  the  office  of  The  Exeter  News-Letter  is  a  bronze  plaque  which 
says: 

In  grateful  memory  of  John  Templeton,  born  October  1,  1854,  died 
July  4,  1938.    A  man  just  in  words  and  deeds  who  as  printer,  editor, 
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and  citizen  for  over  half  a  century  showed  that  the  straight  way  leads 
to  lasting  honor.   Erected  by  the  citizens  of  Exeter  1938. 

Albertus  T.  Dudley,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Exeter,  wrote  of  Mr.  Templeton  in  the  Tercentenary  program  of  the 
town  a  few  days  after  his  death,  "His  unselfish  devotion  to  the  town, 
like  that  of  a  monk  to  his  order,  gives  him  a  unique  place  in  the 
community."  For  sixty-five  years  he  devoted  practically  all  of  his 
waking  hours  to  the  News-Letter,  fifty  years  as  proprietor  and  editor. 
He  was  the  News-Letter,  and  for  fifty  years  the  News-Letter  seemed 
like  the  balance  wheel  of  the  community.  It  was  printed  on  excellent 
white  paper,  it  reported  the  news  of  the  town  with  extreme  pro- 
priety, and  it  cost  $2.00  a  year.  Under  no  circumstances  would  John 
Templeton  permit  in  its  column  any  item  that  bespattered  the 
character  of  any  citizen  of  the  town,  or  that  might  embarrass  the 
Academy. 

Born  in  Neilston  in  Scotland,  October  1,  1854,  he  moved  with  his 
parents  to  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  at  the  age  of  eight  and  learned 
the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle.  He  came  to 
Exeter  to  work  for  the  News-Letter  as  a  printer  in  1873.  In  1888, 
Mr.  Templeton  bought  the  News-Letter.  For  years  Charles  E. 
(Buck)  Atwood,  a  graduate  of  the  Academy  in  1877  and  of  Harvard 
College  in  1880  was  co-editor  and  proofreader  of  the  News-Letter. 
They  were  a  strange  pair.  Both  were  extremely  silent  men,  though 
Mr.  Templeton  had  more  to  say,  and  Mr.  Atwood  mainly  chewed 
tobacco.  As  foreman  in  the  old  News-Letter,  Mr.  Templeton  made 
up  the  first  issue  of  the  Exonian  in  1878  and  served  as  friend,  both 
professionally  and  financially,  to  hundreds  of  young  editors  of  the 
Exonian,  the  Monthly,  the  Pean,  the  E  Boo\,  and  the  Review.  In 
making  up  issues  of  their  publications  he  let  them  have  fairly  free 
run  of  his  shop  and  of  the  experience  of  his  employees.  The  sort  of 
education  in  the  craft  of  printing  and  in  human  relations  which  he 
gave  was  something  for  which  many  a  student  in  later  years  has 
expressed  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

Except  for  the  seven  years  of  the  Academy  Press  (1 920-1 926)  Mr. 
Templeton  did  all  the  printing  for  the  Academy,  yet  in  a  curious 
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way  it  did  not  seem  that  it  was  the  Academy  and  its  members  who 
patronized  him  so  much  as  it  was  the  other  way  around.  There 
was  infinite  kindness  and  gentleness  in  the  real  nobility  of  this 
completely  good  man.  Disinclination  to  send  bills  was  one  form  of 
his  patronage.  Quiet  and  amused  indifference  to  a  customer's  im- 
patience was  another.  Long  hours  in  his  shop  for  many  years  had 
gained  him  a  fair  competence,  but  he  was  not  a  rich  man.  He  gave 
freely  to  charitable  causes,  however,  and  through  the  columns  of  his 
paper  supported  all  worthy  objectives.  Dr.  Perry  well  remembers 
meeting  Mr.  Templeton  on  the  street  a  few  days  after  the  Academy 
Building  had  burned  and  being  shyly  given  a  cheque  for  $500.  In 
1926  when  he  learned  that  the  Academy  Press  was  being  dis- 
continued, he  offered  to  buy  its  equipment  for  whatever  price  the 
Faculty  adviser  thought  it  was  worth.  The  f  1,000  which  he  paid 
was  turned  into  a  fund  for  the  Davis  Library. 

Shortly  after  Judge  Shute's  death  on  January  25,  1943,  someone 
asked  a  member  of  his  family  which  of  the  honors  that  had  come  to 
him  the  Judge  prized  most.  "Honors?"  the  answer  was.  "Well,  I 
think  the  honors  which  Father  cared  most  about  were  being  a 
citizen  of  Exeter,  a  member  of  the  Exeter  Brass  Band,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  and  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  a  friend  of 
John  Templeton,  and  grandfather  of  two  grandsons  —  in  just  about 
that  order."  Nothing  could  sum  up  better  the  character  of  this  famous 
author  of  "The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy"  and  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  lovable  men  who  ever  lived. 

To  belong  to  the  Shute  family  was  the  very  greatest  happi- 
ness of  which  any  of  its  members  could  conceive.  The  author's 
books  give  a  good  picture  of  this  humorous,  easy-going,  impecunious 
group,  fond  of  books  and  music,  ingenious  and  quite  self-sufficient. 
Certainly  there  was  nothing  in  four  years  at  Harvard  College  that 
could  compare  with  his  home,  and  the  Judge  often  told  of  how  he 
looked  forward  all  the  week  in  Cambridge  to  returning  to  Exeter 
on  Friday,  earlier  if  he  could,  and  of  getting  back  to  Cambridge  as 
late  as  possible  on  Sunday  or  Monday.  A  passage  in  his  notes  to  the 
"Real  Diary"  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  this  particular  brand 
of  "Harvard  indifference": 
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A  good  many  years  ago,  during  my  college  days,  it  was  the  custom 
and  that  of  my  room-mate,  Brown  of  Exeter,  to  make  our  room  the 
gathering  place  of  Exeter  boys,  both  "stewdcats"  and  homesick  Exeter 
youths  then  filling  positions  in  Boston.  It  happened  frequently  that 
undergraduates  from  other  towns  and  cities  came  in  at  these  evening 
gatherings,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  them  that  we  had  so 
much  to  talk  about  in  relation  to  our  native  town;  and  it  was  their 
frequent  remark  that  "Either  Exeter  is  a  remarkable  place,  or  you  are 
a  remarkably  loyal  set  of  fellows."  That  Exeter  is  a  remarkable  place 
is  an  axiom. 

Henry  Augustus  Shute  was  born  in  Exeter  on  November  17,  1856. 
In  1872,  Harry  Shute,  as  he  was  known  to  all  his  friends,  entered 
the  Academy  at  the  age  of  15.  "Plupy"  was  really  a  nom  de  guerre 
invented  years  later  when  he  turned  to  authorship.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1879,  whereupon  he  returned  to  Exeter  to 
"read  law"  in  the  office  of  William  W.  Stickney.  In  1883,  he  was 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Exeter  Police  Court,  a  post  which  he  held 
almost  continuously  until  he  retired  in  1926.  He  attributed  the 
genesis  of  The  Real  Diary  and,  indeed,  of  his  entire  literary  career, 
to  the  local  weekly  paper  The  Exeter  News-Letter.  His  friend,  John 
Templeton  the  editor,  was  often  hard  pressed  for  copy.  For  years 
it  had  been  one  of  the  Judge's  avocations  to  supply  this  want  with 
contributions  of  one  sort  or  another,  all  gratis.  The  Diary  was  merely 
one  of  many  inspirations.  Later  on,  an  enterprising  member  of  a 
Boston  publishing  house  persuaded  the  author  to  agree  to  publica- 
tion in  book  form.  Reluctant  and  incredulous,  the  Judge  agreed; 
and  incredulous  if  not  reluctant  he  remained  through  a  career  of 
authorship  which  began  when  he  was  forty-six  and  continued  for 
some  twenty-five  years  to  include  twenty  published  volumes.  He, 
too,  "had  the  eyes  of  youth;  he  wrote  verses;  he  spoke  holiday." 

The  two  great  passions  of  the  Judge's  life  were  music  and  friend- 
ship. At  any  time  he  would  promptly  drop  whatever  he  was  doing 
to  play  in  the  Band,  or  even  to  listen  to  band  music.  Friendship  in- 
cluded everybody  —  among  them  would-be  clients  whom  he  would 
persuade  to  settle  their  differences  out  of  court,  erring  students  in 
the  Academy,  members  of  the  Faculty,  ne'er-do-wells  in  town,  little 
children,  and  animals,  especially  horses  and  cows.  As  an  amateur 
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farmer,  he  seemed  to  regard  his  livestock  virtually  as  friends  and 
equals.  One  rather  expected  to  see  him  get  to  his  feet  when  his  little 
Jersey  cow  came  out  into  the  yard  —  and  this  he  would  do,  with 
terrifying  imprecations.  Violent  language  was  one  of  the  Judge's 
natural  attributes,  as  inseparable  from  a  memory  of  him  as  the  little 
dry  cough  he  would  give  before  he  spoke,  like  the  rattling  of  a 
latch  before  opening  a  door.  Though  he  would  swear  as  heartily  as 
a  pirate,  no  one  ever  thought  of  him  as  a  profane  man.  On  top  of 
the  purity  of  his  whole  life,  the  frightfulness  of  his  language  — 
always  restrained  in  the  presence  of  women  —  was  like  a  skull  and 
bones  label  on  a  bottle  of  Grade  A  milk. 

His  one  serious  novel  "The  Country  Lawyer"  gives  pictures  of  the 
New  England  school  or  college  town  of  seventy-five  years  ago  exactly 
as  it  was.  Of  the  whole  region  in  a  certain  era  Judge  Shute  stands 
typical  and  symbolic.  With  some  personal  effort  no  saint,  he  was, 
plainly  as  day,  a  great  man  into  whose  presence  men,  women,  and 
children  —  in  town  or  Academy  —  moved  as  instinctively  as  they 
move  into  the  sunshine.  In  the  town  he  was  a  stout  advocate  for 
the  Academy,  and  in  the  Academy,  the  best  possible  example  of  the 
wise,  warm-hearted,  and  very  able  Yankee  of  our  own  time. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  possible  views  about  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  Some  persons  in  town  may  regard  it  with  local  pride  as 
John  Templeton  and  Judge  Shute  did;  some  may  think  of  it  as  a 
territorial  octopus,  a  financial  incubus,  or  that  exceedingly  rare  hybrid 
of  both;  some,  as  a  kind  of  sanatorium  for  the  pampered  few;  some 
may  share  the  more  kindly  views  of  the  Academy  held  by  colleges 
and  universities  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  One  may  very  well 
wonder  how  many  different  notions  about  what  the  Academy  really 
is  are  held  by  members  of  an  audience  that  gathers,  say,  at  a  Sunday 
night  concert  or  lecture  in  the  Academy  Chapel.  And  this  would 
certainly  include  members  of  the  student  body  itself. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  met  on 
the  street  in  Exeter  an  expensive  looking  lady  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  in  New  York  a  few  months  before.  "Why,  what  are 
you  doing  in  this  place?"  the  exotic  one  inquired.    The  school- 
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master's  wife  explained.  "Oh  my  God,"  said  the  other.  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  live  here?" 

On  the  other  hand,  one  recalls  what  the  playwright  St.  John  Ervine 
wrote  in  1929  in  the  London  Observer-. 

From  Cambridge  I  was  driven  along  a  snowy  road  that  was  lovely 
in  the  diminishing  light  to  the  village  of  Exeter,  where  there  is  a 
famous  school  in  which  I  spent  the  night.  Here  I  found  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  happiest  sort  of  life  that  man  can  live:  the  scholastic  life 
in  which  there  is  neither  poverty  nor  wealth,  in  which  older  men  con- 
tinually come  in  contact  with  waves  of  youth.  I  shall  remember  forever 
that  small  village  formal  in  snow,  with  elm  trees  planted  lavishly  along 
its  streets. 
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Appendix 
A 

The  Original  Deed  of  Gift  from  John  Phillips  to  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Containing  the  Consti- 
tution, May  17,  1781 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  grand  design  of  the  great  Parent  of  the 
Universe  in  the  creation  of  mankind,  and  the  improvements  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable,  both  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  well  as  upon  the 
prevalence  of  ignorance  and  vice,  disorder  and  wickedness,  and  upon 
the  direct  tendency  and  certain  issue  of  such  a  course  of  things,  such 
reflections  must  occasion  in  thoughtful  minds  an  earnest  solicitude  to 
find  the  source  of  those  evils  and  their  remedy;  and  a  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  qualities  of  young  minds,  how  susceptible  and  tenacious 
they  are  of  impressions,  evidences  that  the  time  of  youth  is  the  important 
period,  on  the  improvement  or  neglect  of  which  depend  the  most  weighty 
consequences,  to  individuals  themselves  and  the  community. 

A  serious  consideration  of  these  things  and  an  observation  of  the  grow- 
ing neglect  of  youth  must  excite  a  painful  anxiety  for  the  event,  and 
may  well  determine  those  whom  their  Heavenly  Benefactor  hath  blessed 
with  an  ability  therefor,  to  promote  and  encourage  public  free  schools 
or  academies,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  youth,  not  only  in  the 
English  and  Latin  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  those  sciences 
wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but  more  especially  to  learn  them 
the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living. 

Earnestly  wishing  that  such  institutions  may  grow  and  flourish; 
that  the  advantages  of  them  may  be  extensive  and  lasting;  that  their 
usefulness  may  be  so  manifest  as  to  lead  the  way  to  other  establishments 
on  the  same  principles;  and  that  they  may  finally  prove  eminent  means 
of  advancing  the  interest  of  the  Great  Redeemer-,  to  His  patronage  and 
blessing  may  all  friends  to  learning  and  religion  most  humbly  commit 
them. 

To  all  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  did  by  their  Act 
on  the  third  day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1781,  incorporate  an  Academy 
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in  the  town  of  Exeter  and  county  of  Rockingham,  by  the  name  of  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  piety  and  virtue; 
and  for  the  education  of  Youth  as  is  in  said  Act  directed;  and  whereas 
by  said  Act  all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  personal  estate  that  shall  be 
given  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  said  Academy  are  and  shall  be  forever 
exempted  from  all  taxes  whatsoever.  Therefore,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  design  mentioned,  and  of  the  powers,  privileges, 
and  immunities  in  and  by  said  Act  granted,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  promoting  piety,  virtue,  and  useful  literature,  I,  John  Phillips,  of 
Exeter  aforesaid,  Esquire,  have  granted,  and  with  most  humble  thanks 
to  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  all  things  for  the  opportunity,  ability,  and 
disposition  by  Him  given,  do,  by  these  presents,  most  cheerfully  grant 
to  the  trustees  of  the  said  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  nominated  and 
appointed  by  said  Act,  and  to  their  successors  in  that  trust,  all  my  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  unto  the  real  estate  described  as  followeth, 
viz.: — 

[Here  follows  a  description  of  numerous  tracts  of  land  in  various 
parts  of  New  Hampshire.] 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  granted  premises,  with  all  their  appurtenances, 
to  the  said  trustees  of  the  said  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and  to  their 
successors  in  said  trust,  for  the  use  and  purpose,  and  upon  the  trust 
herein  mentioned,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  first  grantor  has 
a  (legal)  right  to  express  in  the  deed  or  instrument  of  conveyance  by 
him  made;  and  which  are  the  necessary  or  beneficial  standing  regulations 
forming  the  constitution  of  this  Academy,  and  ever  to  be  considered  as 
essentially  and  inseparably  connected  with  this  grant,  being  as  follows,  viz.: 

The  first  instructor  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  founder. 

The  trustees,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  shall  meet  once  a  year  at  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Their  first  meeting  shall  be  on  the  eighteenth 
day  of  December,  A.D.  1781,  when  they  shall  determine  on  the  time 
for  holding  the  annual  meeting,  which  may  be  altered  as  they  shall 
hereafter  find  most  convenient. 

A  president,  clerk,  and  treasurer  shall  be  annually  chosen,  who  shall 
officiate  till  their  places  are  suplied  by  a  new  election;  and  no  member 
shall  sustain  the  office  of  clerk  and  treasurer  at  the  same  time;  an 
instructor  shall  not  be  chosen  president;  and  upon  the  decease  of  a  presi- 
dent, clerk,  or  treasurer,  another  shall  be  chosen  in  his  room  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

The  president  shall  call  special  meetings  upon  the  application  of  any 
three  of  the  trustees,  or  upon  the  concurrence  of  any  two  of  them  in 
sentiment  with  him  on  the  occasion  of  such  meeting;  and  upon  the 
decease  of  the  president,  a  special  meeting  shall  be  called  by  any  three 
of  the  trustees. 
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All  notifications  for  special  meetings  shall  express  the  business  to 
be  transacted,  if  convenient,  and  be  given  at  least  one  month  previous 
to  such  meeting,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  Academy. 

And  when  a  special  meeting  shall  be  called  for  the  appointment  of 
an  instructor,  or  to  transact  other  business  of  material  consequence, 
information  shall  be  given  by  leaving  a  written  notification  at  the  house 
of  each  trustee,  or  in  such  other  way  as  that  the  president  or  members 
notifying  shall  have  goood  reason  to  believe  that  each  member  has 
received  the  notice. 

The  clerk  shall  record  all  votes  of  the  trustees,  inserting  the  names 
of  those  present  at  every  meeting.  He  shall  keep  a  fair  record  of  every 
donation,  with  the  name  of  each  benefactor;  of  the  purpose,  if  expressed, 
to  which  it  is  constitutionally  appropriated,  and  of  all  expenditures  of 
them;  and  a  true  copy  of  the  whole  shall  be  taken  and  kept  in  the 
Academy,  to  be  open  for  the  perusal  of  all  men;  and  if  he  shall  be 
absent  at  any  meeting  of  the  trustees,  another  shall  be  appointed  to  serve 
in  his  room  during  such  absence. 

The  treasurer  shall,  previous  to  his  receiving  the  interest  of  the 
Academy  into  his  hands,  give  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
office,  in  such  a  sum  as  the  trustees  shall  direct,  with  sufficient  sureties 
to  the  trustees;  which  bond  shall  express  the  use  both  in  the  obligatory 
part  and  in  the  condition. 

He  shall  give  duplicate  receipts  for  all  moneys  received,  counter- 
signed by  one  of  the  trustees,  one  to  the  donor,  the  other  to  be  lodged 
with  such  member  as  the  trustees  from  time  to  time  shall  direct. 

And  the  trustees  shall  take  such  other  measures  as  they  shall  judge 
requisite  to  make  the  treasurer  accountable,  and  effectually  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  Academy. 

The  trustees  shall  let  or  rent  out  personal  or  real  estate  or  make  sale 
and  purchase  of  lands,  and  improve  the  property  of  the  Academy  as 
they  shall  judge  will  best  serve  its  interest  without  diminishing  the  fund. 

Whereas  the  success  of  this  institution  much  depends,  under  Provi- 
dence, on  a  discreet  appointment  of  its  instructors,  and  the  human  mind 
is  liable  to  imperceptible  bias,  it  is  required  that  when  a  candidate  for 
election  is  so  near  akin  to  any  member  of  the  trust  as  a  first  cousin,  such 
a  member  shall  not  sit  in  determining  the  election. 

No  person  shall  be  chosen  as  a  principal  instructor  unless  he  be  a 
member  of  a  church  of  Christ,  in  complete  standing,  whose  sentiments 
are  similar  to  those  hereinafter  expressed,  and  will  lead  him  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  and  perform  the  duties  required  in  this  constitution;  also 
of  exemplary  manners,  of  good  natural  abilities  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, of  a  natural  aptitude  for  instruction  and  government.  A  good 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  is  also  much  to  be  desired.    And  in 
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the  appointment  of  any  instructor,  regard  shall  be  had  to  qualifications 
only,  without  preference  of  friend  or  kindred,  place  of  birth,  education, 
or  residence. 

The  trustees  shall  make  a  contract  with  instructors  as  to  salary  before 
their  entrance  upon  office;  and  when  the  number  of  scholars  shall 
require  more  instructors  than  the  principal,  it  will  be  expected  that 
persons  of  ability,  who  reap  some  advantage  by  this  institution,  will 
cheerfully  assist  in  supporting  the  additional,  so  that  poor  children  of 
promising  genius  may  be  introduced,  and  members  who  may  need  some 
special  aid  may  have  it  afforded  them. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
instructors;  and  if  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  found  justly  chargeable 
with  such  misconduct,  neglect  of  duty,  or  incapacity  as  the  said  trustees 
shall  judge  renders  them,  or  either  of  them,  unfit  to  continue  in  office, 
they  shall  remove  them,  or  either  of  them,  so  chargeable. 

As  the  welfare  of  the  Academy  will  be  gready  promoted  by  the 
students  being  conversant  with  persons  of  good  characters  only,  no 
scholar  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  this  institution  who  shall  board  in 
any  family  which  is  not  licensed  by  the  trustees;  and  applications  will 
be  in  vain  where  the  daily  worship  of  God  and  good  government  is 
not  said  to  be  maintained.  And  in  order  to  preserve  this  Seminary 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  the  incorrigibly  vicious,  the  trustees  shall 
determine  for  what  reasons  a  scholar  shall  be  expelled,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sentence  shall  be  administered. 

The  trustees,  at  their  annual  meetings,  shall  visit  the  Seminary  and 
examine  into  the  proficiencies  of  the  scholars;  examine  and  adjust  all 
accounts  relative  to  the  Seminary,  and  make  any  further  rules  and  orders 
which  they  find  necessary  and  conformable  to  this  constitution. 

The  principal  instructor  may  not  sit  in  the  determining  matters 
wherein  he  is  particularly  interested. 

Extravagant  entertainments  shall  be  discountenanced  and  economy 
recommended  by  trustees  and  instructors. 

Applications  for  the  admission  of  scholars  are  to  be  made  to  the 
principal  instructor;  and  the  rules  and  orders  the  instructors  may  make 
for  the  good  government  of  the  scholars  shall  be  subject  to  the  examina- 
tion, amendment,  or  discontinuance  of  the  trustees. 

It  shall  ever  be  considered  as  a  principal  duty  of  the  instructors  to 
regulate  the  tempers,  to  enlarge  the  minds,  and  form  the  morals  of  the 
youth  committed  to  their  care.  , 

They  are  to  give  special  attention  to  the  health  of  the  scholars,  and 
ever  to  urge  the  importance  of  an  habit  of  industry.  For  these  purposes 
they  may  encourage  the  scholars  to  perform  some  manual  labor,  such 
as  gardening,  or  the  like,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  cleanliness  and 
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the  inclination  of  their  parents;  and  the  fruit  of  their  labor  shall  be 
applied,  at  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  for  procuring  a  library,  or  in 
some  other  way  increasing  the  usefulness  of  this  Seminary. 

But,  above  all,  it  is  expected  that  the  attention  of  instructors  to  the 
disposition  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youth  under  their  charge 
will  exceed  every  other  care;  well  considering  that  though  goodness 
without  knowledge  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  goodness 
is  dangerous,  and  that  both  united  form  the  noblest  character,  and  lay 
the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind. 

It  is  therefore  required  that  they  most  attentively  and  vigorously  guard 
against  the  earliest  irregularities.  That  they  frequently  delineate  in  their 
natural  colors  the  deformity  and  odiousness  of  vice,  and  the  beauty  and 
amiableness  of  virtue.  That  they  spare  no  pains  to  convince  them  of  the 
numberless  and  indispensable  obligations;  to  abhor  and  avoid  the  former 
and  to  love  and  practise  the  latter;  of  the  several  great  duties  they  owe 
to  God,  their  country,  their  parents,  their  neighbors,  and  themselves.  That 
they  critically  and  constantly  observe  the  variety  of  their  natural  tempers, 
and  solicitously  endeavor  to  bring  them  under  such  discipline  as  may 
tend  most  effectually  to  promote  their  own  satisfaction  and  the  happiness 
of  others.  That  they  early  inure  them  to  contemplate  the  several  con- 
nections and  various  scenes  incident  to  human  life;  furnishing  such 
general  maxims  of  conduct  as  may  best  enable  them  to  pass  through 
all  with  ease,  reputation,  and  comfort. 

And  whereas  many  of  the  students  of  this  Academy  may  be  devoted 
to  the  sacred  work  of  the  gospel  ministry;  therefore,  that  the  true  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  cultivated, 
established,  and  perpetuated  in  the  Christian  church,  so  far  as  this  insti- 
tution may  have  influence,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors,  as  the 
age  and  capacity  of  the  scholars  will  admit,  to  teach  them  the  principles 
of  natural  religion;  as  the  being  of  God  and  his  perfections,  his  universal 
providence,  and  perfect  government  of  the  natural  and  moral  world,  and 
obligations  to  duty  resulting  from  thence.  Also  to  teach  them  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
of  divine  authority,  being  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  as  true  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  with  all  the  truths 
they  declare  relative  to  his  office  of  mediator,  and  work  of  redemption 
and  salvation  from  the  state  of  sin,  guilt,  and  depravity  of  nature  man 
has  fallen  into.  The  necessity  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  repentance 
towards  God;  and  of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  duties 
and  gifts  of  God's  grace;  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the  free 
grace  of  God  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
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righteousness  in  his  obedience  unto  death  is  the  only  ground  and  reason 
of  the  sinner's  pardon  and  acceptance  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  doctrine  also  of  the  Christian's  progressive  sanctification,  in  dying 
unto  sin  and  living  unto  God  in  new  obedience  to  all  the  commandments 
of  Christ,  proceeding  from  gospel  motives  and  views,  supremely  to  the 
glory  of  God;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
of  the  great  final  judgment,  with  its  consequences  of  happiness  to  the 
righteous  and  misery  to  the  wicked. 

These  and  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  our  holy  Christian  religion, 
not  being  founded  on  human  authority,  will  be  proved  by  Scripture 
testimony. 

And,  whereas,  the  most  wholesome  precepts,  without  frequent  repeti- 
tions, may  prove  ineffectual,  it  is  further  required  of  the  instructors, 
that  they  not  only  urge  and  re-urge,  but  continue  from  day  to  day  to 
impress  these  instructions;  and  let  them  ever  remember  that  the  design 
of  this  institution  can  never  be  answered  without  their  persevering, 
incessant  attention  to  this  duty. 

Protestants  only  shall  ever  be  concerned  in  the  trust  or  instruction 
of  this  Seminary,  and  they,  having  severally  approved  the  constitution, 
their  government  and  instructions,  conformably  thereto,  must  appear 
steady,  cordial,  and  vigorous. 

The  election  of  the  officers  of  this  Academy  shall  be  by  ballot  only. 
And  it  shall  ever  be  equally  open  to  youth  of  requisite  qualifications 
from  every  quarter,  provided  that  none  be  admitted  till,  in  common 
parlance,  they  can  read  English  well,  excepting  such  particular  numbers 
as  the  trustees  may  hereafter  license. 

And  in  order  to  prevent  a  perversion  of  the  true  intent  of  this 
foundation,  it  is  again  declared  that  the  first  and  principal  design  of 
this  institution  is  the  promoting  virtue  and  true  piety  \  useful  fowl- 
ed'ge,  in  the  order  before  referred  to  (in  the  act  of  incorporation),  being 
subservient  thereto. 

And  I  hereby  reserve  to  myself,  during  any  part  of  my  natural  life, 
the  full  right  to  make  any  special  rules  for  the  perpetual  government 
of  this  Academy,  which  shall  be  equally  binding  on  those  whom  they 
may  concern  with  any  clause  in  those  regulations;  provided  no  such 
rule  shall  be  subversive  of  the  true  intent  of  this  foundation. 

I  also  reserve  a  right  to  appoint  one  person  to  succeed  me  in  the  trust, 
after  my  decease  or  resignation,  to  whom  shall  be  transferred  the  same 
right  of  appointment,  and  to  his  successors  in  the  said  trust  forever. 

The  foregoing  regulations,  forming  the  constitution  of  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  shall  ever  be  read  by  the  president,  for  the  time  being, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  said  Academy,  that  they  and  their 
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successors  may  be  fully  acquainted  with  and  in  all  future  time  reminded 
of  their  duty. 

And,  considering  them  as  true  to  their  trust,  I,  the  said  John  Phillips, 
for  myself,  my  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  do  hereby  covenant, 
grant,  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors,  that 
I  will  warrant  and  defend  the  before-granted  premises  to  them  forever, 
against  the  lawful  claims  and  demands  of  any  person  or  persons  whom- 
soever, holding  from,  by,  or  under  me.  Likewise  Elizabeth,  my  wife, 
doth  hereby  freely  and  voluntarily  relinquish  all  right  of  dower  and 
power  of  thirds  in  the  premises. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the 
seventeenth  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-one. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS. 
ELIZABETH    PHILLIPS. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  presence  of 

P.    White. 
Jacob  Abbot. 

Rockingham,  ss.,  Jan.  9,  1782. 

John  Phillips,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  ownd  this  instrument 
to  be  their  free  act  and  deed,  before  me, 

Phillips  White,  /.  Peace. 

Rockingham,  ss. 

Received  and  recorded  March  11,  1782,  Lib.  113,  Fol.  499. 

Sam'l  Brooks,  Rdr. 
Strafford,  ss. 

Rec'd  March  29,  1782.  Recorded  Lib.  4,  Fol.  176.  Examined. 

Thos.  Wk.  Waldron,  Recorder. 
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B 

Officers  of  Administration  and  Instruction 

1783-1957 

Principals 

William  Woodbridge,  A.B.,  Preceptor  1783- 1788 

Benjamin  Abbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1788-1838 

Gideon  Lane  Soule,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1 838-1 873 

Albert  Cornelius  Perkins,  Ph.D.  1873- 1883 

Walter  Quincy  Scott,  A.B.,  D.D.  1884-1889 

Charles  Everett  Fish,  A.M.  1 890-1 895 

Harlan  Page  Amen,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  1 895-1913 

Lewis  Perry,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.  19 14-1946 
William  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.         1946- 

Pre  si  dents  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

John  Phillips,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1781-1795 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.D.  I795_I795 

John  Taylor  Gilman,  LL.D.  1795-1827 

Oliver  Peabody,  A.M.  1 827-1 828 

Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven  1 828-1 830 

Jeremiah  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1 830-1 840 

Benjamin  Abbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1 842-1 844 

Charles  Burroughs,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  1 844-1 867 

Samuel  Hale,  A.M.  1 868-1 869 

Andrew   Preston    Peabody,    A.M.,   LL.D.  1870-1885 

George  Silsbee  Hale,  A.M.  1 885-1 893 

Charles  Henry  Bell,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1 893-1 893 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  A.B.,  LL.D.  1 893-1 898 

John  Taylor  Perry,  A.M.  1 898-1 898 

George  Shattuck  Morison,  A.M.  1 898-1903 

Sanford  Sidney  Smith,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1903-1920 

Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1920-1935 

Thomas  William  Lamont,  A.B.,  LL.D.  1935-1946 

Thomas  Stilwell  Lamont,  A.B.  1946-1956 

Francis  Taylor  Pearsons  Plimpton,  A.B.,  LL.B.  J956- 
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Trustees 


John  Phillips,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1781-1795 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1781-1802 

Thomas  Odiorne,  A.M.  1 781- 1794 

John  Pickering,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1781-1802 

David  McClure  1 781- 1787 

Benjamin  Thurston  1781-1801 

Daniel  Tilton  1 781-1783 

William  Woodbridge,  A.M.  ex  officio  1783- 1788 

Paine  Wingate,   A.M.  1787- 1809 

Benjamin  Abbot,  A.M.  ex  officio  1791-1838  1791-1844 

Oliver  Peabody,  A.M.  1794- 1828 

John  Taylor  Gilman,  LL.D.  1795- 1827 

Joseph  Buckminster,  D.D.  1801-1812 

Jesse  Appleton,  D.D.  1802- 1803 

John  Phillips,  A.M.  1 802-1 820 

Daniel  Dana,  D.D.  1809- 1843 

Nathaniel   Appleton   Haven  1 809-1 830 

Jacob  Abbot,  A.M.  18 12-1834 

Nathan  Parker,  D.D.  1821-1833 

Jeremiah  Smith,  A.B.,  LL.D.  1828-1842 

Samuel  Hale,  A.M.  1 831-1869 

Samuel  Dana  Bell,  A.M.  1834-1838 

Daniel  Webster,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1 835-1 852 

Charles  Burroughs,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  1 835-1 867 

Gideon  Lane  Soule,  A.M.,  LL.D.  ex  officio  1 838-1 873 

James  Bell,  A.B.  1 842-1 852 

Andrew  Preston  Peabody,  A.M.,  LLD.  1 843-1 885 

David  Wood  Gorham,  A.B.,  M.D.  1 844-1 873 

Amos  Tuck,  A.M.  1 853-1 879 

Francis  Bowen,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1 853-1 875 

Jeremiah  Smith,  A.M.,  LL.D.  1 868-1 874 

George  Silsbee  Hale,  A.M.  1 870-1 893 

Albert  Cornelius  Perkins,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  ex  officio  1 873-1 883 

William  Henry  Gorham,  A.B.,  M.D.  1 874-1 879 

Joseph  Burbeen  Walker,  A.M.  1 874-1 888 

Phillips  Brooks,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  D.D.  1 875-1 880 

Nicholas   Emery   Soule,   A.M.,   M.D.  1 879-1 886 

Charles  Henry   Bell,   A.M.,  LL.D.  1 879-1 893 

John  Charles  Phillips,  A.B.  1881-1885 

Walter  Quincy  Scott,  A.B.,  D.D.  ex  officio  1884-1889 

Charles  Franklin  Dunbar,  A.B.,  LL.D.  1 885-1 898 
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John  Taylor  Perry,  A.M.  1 885-1 899 

Francis  Ormond  French,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1 886-1 893 

George  Shattuck  Morison,  A.M.  1 888-1903 

Charles  Everett  Fish,  A.M.  ex  officio  1 890-1 895 

Sherman  Hoar,  A.B.  1 893-1 898 

Sanford  Sidney  Smith,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1893-1920 

William  Perry  Chadwick,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1 893-1904 

Harlan  Page  Amen,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  ex  officio  1 895-1913 

William  DeWitt  Hyde,  A.B.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  1898-1917 

George  Albert  Wentworth,  A.M.  1 899-1906 

William  Amos  Bancroft,  A.B.  1902-1920 

George  Arthur  Plimpton,  A.B.,  LL.D.  I9°3"I935 

Robert  Winsor,  A.B.  1905-1921 

Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.  I9°7"I935 

Lewis  Perry,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.  ex  officio  1914-1946 

Thomas  William  Lamont,  A.B.,  LL.D.  19 17-1946 

Minot  Osgood  Simons,  S.T.B.,  A.M.,  D.D.  1920-1941 

William   Boyce   Thompson,   D.Sc,   LL.D.  1921-1930 

Bernard  William  Trafford,  A.B.  1921-1942 

Delmar  Leighton,  A.B.,  M.B.A.  1 932-1 953 

Francis  Taylor  Pearsons  Plimpton,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1935- 

John  Cowles,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  1936-1954 

John  Price  Jones,  A.B.  1941-1948 

Joseph  Timothy  Walker,  Jr.,  A.B.  J942' 

Thomas  Stilwell  Lamont,  A.B.  J945- 

Dudley  Wainwright  Orr,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1945- 

Edward  Lane  Shea,  C.E.  1945-195 1 

Dudley  Northam  Whipple  1945-1948 

Charles  Edward  Wyzanski,  A.B.,  LL.B.  J945- 
William  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.         1946- 

Royal  Willis  Leith,  A.M.  1946-1948 

John  William  Nason,  B.A.,  LL.D.  1946- 

Rustin  Mcintosh,  A.B.,  M.D.  1948-1952 

Harvey  Charles  Emery,  B.S.,  M.A.  1948-1950 

Pierre  Samuel  duPont,  III,  B.S.  1949-1953 

Stephen  Pierce  Duggan,  Jr.,  M.A.,  LL.B.  1949-1954 

Harold  Bancroft  Gross,  A.B.,  LL.B.  1949-1952 

Parker  McCollester,   A.B.,  LL.B.  1952-1954 

Arthur  Addison  Seeligson,  Jr.,  B.S.  I953'I955 

James  Warren  Olmsted,  A.B.  I953_I957 

Henry  Dexter  Sharpe,  Jr.,  A.B.  1954-1958 

James  Morison  Faulkner,  A.B.,  M.D.  1954-1959 

Henry   Ludwig   Flood   Kreger,   A.B.,   LL.B.  1954-1956 
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James  Whitney  Cook,  A.B. 
Raymond  Walleser  Ellis,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 
Willard  Deere  Hosford,  Jr.,  B.A. 


1 95  6- 1 960 
1956-1958 
1956-1961 


Advisory  Council  of  the  Trustees 


William  John  Bingham,  A.B. 
John  Cowles,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
Thomas  Stilwell  Lamont,  A.B. 
Benjamin  Strong 

Joseph  Timothy  Walker,  Jr.,  A.B. 
Herbert  Cameron  Morris,  A.B. 
James  Marshall  Veeder,  B.Chem. 
John  Price  Jones,  A.B. 
Oscar  William  Haussermann,  AJB., 
Levis  Minford   Humrichouse 
Donold  Bradford  Lourie,  A.B. 
Edward  Lane  Shea,  C.E. 
Dudley  Wainwright  Orr,  A.B., 
Charles  Edward   Wyzanski,   Jr., 
Jay  Rogers  Benton,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Jay  Northam  Whipple 


LL.B. 


LL.B. 
A.B.,  LL.B. 


I935"I939 

1935-1936 

1935-1941;  i942-IQ44 
1935-1938;  I939-I944 
1935-1942 
1936-1938 
1936-1941 
1938-1941 
1938-1940 
1940-1942 
1941-1943 
1941-1944 
1942-1944 
1942-1944 
1942-1943 
1943-1944 


Clerks  of  the  Trustees 

Benjamin  Thurston 

Paine  Wingate,  A.M. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Benjamin  Abbot,   A.M.,  LL.D. 

Samuel  Hale,  A.M. 

Gideon  Lane  Soule,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Albert  Cornelius  Perkins,  Ph.D. 

Nicholas  Emery  Soule,  A.M.,  M.D. 

Walter  Quincy  Scott,  A.B.,  D.D. 

John  Taylor  Perry,  A.M. 

Charles  Everett  Fish,  A.M. 

William  Perry  Chadwick,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Harlan  Page  Amen,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Perley  Gardner,  A.B. 

Samuel  Howard  Dana,  A.B.,  D.D. 

Laurence  Murray  Crosbie,  A.B. 

Caleb  Coffin,  A.B. 

Robert  Poulson  Howe,  A.B. 
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1781-1788 
1788-1791 
1791-1792 
1792-1838 
1838-1839 
1839-1873 
1873-1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1889 
1889-1890 
1 890-1 894 
1 894-1 904 
1904-1906 
1906-1916 
1916-1924 
1935-1946 
1946-1953 
1953- 
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Treasurers 


Thomas  Odiorne  1781-1793 

John  Taylor  Gilman,  LL.D.  1793- 1806 

Oliver  Peabody,  A.M.  1 806-1 828 

Jeremiah  Smith,  A.B.,  LL.D.  1 828-1 842 

John  Kelly,  A.M.  1842-1855 

Joseph  Taylor  Gilman  1 855-1 862 

Solomon  Clarke  Buzell  1862- 1880 

Charles   Burley  1 880-1 889 

John  Edward  Gardner,   A.B.  1 889-1 895 

Francis  Wilson  Lee  1 895-1922 

Corning  Benton,  A.M.  1922-1951 

James  Wells  Griswold,  A.B.,  M.B.A.  ^S1' 

Directors  of  the  Summer  Session 

John   Copeland   Kirtland,   A.M.,   L.H.D.  1919-1927 

Henry  Lewis  Sweet,  A.B.  1928 

John  Copeland  Kirtland,  A.M.,  L.H.D.  1929 

Henry  Lewis  Sweet,  A.B.  1930-1932 

Ezra  Pike  Rounds,  A.B.  I933>1934 

Myron  Richards  Williams,  A.B.  I935»I936 

Philip  Edwin  Hulburd,  S.B.  I937_I939 

Henry  Darcy  Curwen,  A.B.  1940-1943 

Howard    Gray    Funkhouser,    Ph.D.  1 944-1 946 

Robert  MacFarlane  Gait,  M.A.  1947-1949 

Robert  Wilson  Kesler,  A.B.  1950,1951 

Leonard    Nicholas    Rhoades,    S.B.  1952-1956 

Arthur  William  Weeks,  M.A.  I957- 

Instructors 

William  Woodbridge,  A.B.  —  Preceptor  1783-1788 
Joseph  Willard,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1784-1785 
Salmon  Chase,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1785-1786 
Joseph  Dana,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1789-1789 
Daniel  Dana,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1789-1791 
John  Phillips  Ripley,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1791-1792 
Rufus  Anderson,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1792-1792 
Abiel  Abbot,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1792-1793 
Charles  Coffin,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1793-1794 
Joseph  Perkins,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1794- 1795 
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Timothy  Winn,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1795-1796 
Peter  Oxenbridge  Thatcher,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1796-1797 
Nicholas  Emery,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1797-1797 
George  Wingate,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1797-1797 
William  Craig,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1797- 1799 
Samuel  Dunn  Parker,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1799- 1800 
Horatio  Gates  Burnap,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1799-1803 
Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1801-1803 
Samuel  Willard,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1 803-1 804 
John  Stickney,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1804-1805 
Ashur  Ware,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1804-1805 
Martin  Luther  Hurlbut,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1805-1805 
Nathan  Hale,  A.B.  —  Assistant —  1 805-1 807 
Jaazaniah  Crosby,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1806-1807 
Alexander  Hill  Everett,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1806-1807 
Nathaniel  Appleton  Haven,  Jr.,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1 807-1 808 
Ebenezer  Adams,  A.M.  —  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy 1 808-1 809 
Reuben  Washburn,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1 808-1 809 
Nathaniel  Whitman,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1809-1810 
Nathan  Lord,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1810-1811 
Jonas  Wheeler,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1810-1811 
Henry  Holton  Fuller,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1811-1812 
Hosea  Hildreth,  A.M.  — Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil.  1811-1825 
Henry  Ware,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1812-1814 
James  Walker,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1814-1815 
George  Goldthwaite  Ingersoll,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1815-1816 
William  Bourne  Oliver  Peabody,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1816-1817 
Isaac  Hurd,  A.M.  —  Theological  Instructor  1817-1839 
Oliver  William  Bourne  Peabody,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1817-1818 
Gideon  Lane  Soule,  A.M.  —  Instructor  1818-1819;  Professor  of  Ancient 

Languages  1 822-1 838 
Samuel  Taylor  Gilman,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1819-1820 
Charles  Lane  Folsom,  A.B.  —  Assistant  1820-1822 
John  Parker  Cleveland,  A.B.  — Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil.  1825-1826 
Charles  C.  P.  Gale,  A.B.  — Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil.  1826-1827 
Joseph  Hale  Abbot,  A.M.  —  Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil.  1827-1833 
Francis  Bowen,  A.B.  —  Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil.  1 833-1 835 
William  Henry  Shackford,  A.B.  —  Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil.  1 835-1 842 
Henry  French,  A.B.  —  Instructor  in  Languages  1 836-1 840 
Nehemiah  Cleveland,  A.M.  —  Prof.  Anc.  Lang.  1840-1841 
Joseph  Gibson  Hoyt,  A.M.  —  Instructor  in  Anc.  Lang.  1840-1841;  Prof. 
Math,  and  Nat.  Phil.  1 841-1859 
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Richard  Wenman  Swan,  A.M.  —  Prof.  Anc.  Lang.  1841-1851 

Paul  Ansel  Chadbourne,  A.M.  —  Prof.  Anc.  Lang.  1851-1852 

Theodore  Tebbets,  A.B.  —  Prof.  Anc.  Lang.  1 852-1 853 

Henry  Stedman  Nourse,  A.B.  —  Prof.  Anc.  Lang.  1853-1855 

George  Carleton  Sawyer,  A.B.  —  Prof.  Anc.  Lang.  1855-1858 

Jacob  Abbot  Cram  —  Assistant  1856-1857 

William  Francis  Bennett  Jackson  —  Assistant  1 857-1 857 

George  Albert  Wentworth,  A.M.  —  Prof,  of  Math.  1858-1892 

Bradbury  Longfellow  Cilley,  A.M.  —  Prof.  Anc.  Lang.  1859-1899 

Orlando  Marcellus  Fernald  —  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  1 860-1 861 

Payson  Merrill  —  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  1861-1862 

John  H.  Darrah  —  Teacher  of  Penmanship  1863-1869 

William  Harrington  Putnam,  A.M.  —  Instructor  in  Latin  1 870-1 871 

Robert  Franklin  Pennell,  A.B.  —  Latin  1871-1875;  Professor  1875-1882 

Oscar  Faulhaber,  Ph.D.  —  Instructor  1874-1877;  Professor  of  French  and 

German  1 877-1 894 
Frederic  Timothy  Fuller,  A.B.  — English  1875-1878 
James  Arthur  Tufts,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  —  Instructor  in  English  1878- 

1885;  Professor,  1885-1928;  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  1889-1928 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  A.B.  —  Latin  1883-1885;  Professor  1885-1888 
Frank  Elwood  Jennison,  A.B.  —  Latin  and  English  1883-1885 
Clarence  Getchell,  A.B.  —  Physics  and  Chemistry  1 883-1 888 
Edward    Huntington    Fallows,    A.B.  —  Director    of    the    Gymnasium 

1886-1888 
Carleton  Beecher  Stetson,  A.M.  —  Latin  and  Greek  1 886-1 892 
Albertus  True  Dudley,  A.B.  —  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  1887-1889; 

Instructor  in  Latin  1889- 1895 
William  Allen  Francis  —  Mathematics  1887-1892;  Professor  1892-1927 
Harold  North  Fowler,  Ph.D.  —  Latin  1 888-1 891;  Professor  1 891-1892 
William  Abbot  Stone,  A.B.  —  Physics  and  Chemistry  1888-1899 
Samuel  Epes  Turner,  Ph.D.  —  History  1 889-1 890 
John  Augustus  Brown,  A.B.  —  English  1889-1890 
George  Rantoul  White,  Ph.D.  —  Chemistry  1889-1900 
William  Henry  Dyer  —  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium  1 889-1 891 
Charles  Austin  Hobbs,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1891-1891 
Henry  Chester  Jackson,  A.B.  —  Instructor  and  Director  of  the  Gymna- 
sium 1891-1894 
Walter  Randall  Marsh,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1892-1896 
John  William  Henry  Walden,  Ph.D.  —  Latin  1892-1893 
Alvan  Emile  Duerr,  A.B.  —  German  and  Latin  1894- 1895 
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Joseph  Sherman  Ford,  A.B.  —  French,  German,  and  History  1894-1912; 

Assistant  to  the  Principal  and  Director  of  Admissions  1912-1932 
George  Benjamin  Rogers,  A.M.  —  Latin  and  German  from  1895;  Assist- 
ant to  the  Principal  1905-1912;  Director  of  Studies  1926-1936 
Frederic  Winsor,  A.B.  —  English  and  History  1895-1897 
Howard   Andrew   Ross,   A.B.  —  Director   of   the    Gymnasium   and   of 

Athletics  1 895-1934 
Samuel  Grant  Oliphant,  A.M.  —  Latin  and  Greek  1 895-1 899 
George  Henry  Selleck,  A.B.  —  Recorder  1906-1919;  Mathematics  1 896-1938 
John  Copeland  Kirtland,  Jr.,  A.M.  —  Latin  1897-1898;  Professor  1898- 

J939 
Ralph  Hartt  Bowles,  A.M.  —  English  and  History  1 897-1907 
Francis  Kingsley  Ball,  Ph.D.  —  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages  1899- 

1910 
William  Sargent  Burrage,  Ph.D.  —  Greek  1 899-1 899 
Winthrop  Edward  Fiske,  A.M.  —  Physics  1899-1938 
Arthur  Gordner  Leacock,  Ph.D.  —  Greek  1899-1901;  Professor  1901-1939 
George  Abner  Williams,  Ph.D.  —  History  1900-1902 
Wilhelm  Segerblom,  A.B.  —  Chemistry  1900- 1936 
George  Herbert  Clark,  A.M.,  D.Sc.  —  Latin  1901-1924 
Stillman  Percy  Roberts  Chadwick,  Ph.D.  —  History  1902-1940 
Hamilton  Malcolm  Magee,  A.M.  —  French  and  German  1902-1903 
Laurence  Murray  Crosbie,  A.B.  —  English  1903-1945 
Benno  Humbert  Alfred  Groth,  A.M.  —  German  1903-1904 
Daniel  Downs  Chase,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Drawing  — 

1903-1927 
Eugene  Charles  Alder,  A.M.  —  German  1904-1906 
James  Plaisted  Webber,  A.M.  —  English  and  Declamation  1904-1929 
Nathan  Wilbur  Helm,  A.M.  —  Latin  1905-1909 
Walter  Dutton  Head,  A.B.  —  French  1905-19 12 
Arthur  Frederick  Hertell,  A.M.  —  French,  German,  and  Latin  —  1905- 

1911 
Norman  Shaw  McKendrick,  A.M.  —  History  1906-1945 
Frank  William  Cushwa,  A.M.  —  Instructor  in  English  1907-1910;  Odlin 

Professor  19 10-1939 
Henry  Martin  Shute,  A.M.  —  German  1907-1949 
Moses  Bradstreet  Perkins,  A.B.  —  English  1908-1917 
Frederic  Emerson  Staebner,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1908-1910 
Otto  Meierfeldt  —  German  1908-1909 

Fletcher  Nichols  Robinson,  A.B.  —  Latin  1909-1922;  Recorder  1922-1926 
Walter  Carl  Cleveland,  A.B.  —  Latin  1909-1912 
Hans  Wilhelm  Georg  Heddergott  —  German  1909-1910 
Henry  Lewis  Sweet,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1910-1941 
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Walter  Hamilton  Gillespie,  Ph.D.  —  Latin  1910-1939;  Professor  1939-1940 

Karl  Luetge  —  German  1910-1911 

Oscar  Williams  Pearson  —  Physical  Education  19 10-1954 

Edwin  Victor  Spooner,  S.B.  —  French  1911-1943 

Corning    Benton,    A.M.  —  History    and    English    1911-1918;    Business 

Manager   1918-1922;  Treasurer   1922-1951;   Business   Theory    1929- 

1951 
Samuel  Hart  Newhall,  Ph.D.  —  Latin  1911-1914 

Elisha  Payne  Jewett  Burgess,  S.B.  —  Preceptorial  Instructor  1911-1915 
Paul  Huntington  Linaberry,  A.M.  —  French  1912-1953 
Howard  Warner  Starkweather,  S.B. — Chemistry  and  Physics  1912-1915 
Alfred  Reynolds  Wightman,  Ph.D.  —  Preceptorial  Instructor  1912-1923; 

Latin  1923-1939 
Frederick  Joseph  Libby,  A.B.,  S.T.B.  —  German  and  Bible  1912-1920 
Karl  Maxmilian  Guntermann,  Ph.D.  —  German  1912-1913 
Edward  Goodridge,  A.B.  —  French  1913-1914 
Johannes  Evenius,  Ph.D.  —  German  1913-1914 
Eugene  Shepard  Clark,  A.M.  —  French  1914-1915 
John  Dean  Bickford,  A.B.  —  Latin  1914-1917 
Otis  Munro  Bigelow,  Jr.,  A.M.  —  French  and  Spanish  1915-1924 
Walter  Everett  Doe,  A.B.  —  Mathematics   1915-1953;   Registrar  of  the 

Alumni  1919-1929 
Hollis  Darling  Hatch,  A.B.  —  Chemistry  and  Physics  1915-1917 
Robert  Ray  Newton,  A.B.  —  History   1915-1918;  Assistant  to  Business 

Mgr.  1918-1919 
Roy    Rubins    Shrewsbury,    A.A.G.O.  —  Musical    Director     1916-1931; 

Executive  Secretary  1 931 -1932 
Arthur  Merriam  Clarke,  A.B.  —  Physics  1917-1918 
Howard  Stanley  Stuckey,  A.M.  —  Latin  1917-1954 
Earl  Alonzo  Barrett,  A.M.  —  French  1917-1951 
Leonard  Elkins  Pearl,  S.B.  —  Chemistry  1917-1955 
Henry  Adelbert  White,  A.M.  —  English  1917-1918 
Frederick  Raymond  Whitman,  A.M.  —  History  1917-1945 
Francis  Edward  Heath,  S.B.  —  Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Drawing 

1917-1918 
Henry  Cleveland  Blake,  A.B.  —  French  1918-1949 
Myron    Richards    Williams,    A.B.  —  English    1918-1936;    Director    of 

Studies  1936-1957  (on  leave  1956-1957) 
Arthur  Wesley  Stevens,  A.B.  —  English  1918-1918 
Samuel  Leon  Parcher,  A.M.  —  Physics  1918-1938 
George  Lynde  Richardson,  Jr.,  A.B.  —  English   1919-1932;   Director  of 

Admissions  1932-1934 
Henry  Simpson  Couse,  A.M.  —  English  1919-1933 
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Arthur  Benjamin  Haley,  Ph.B.  —  Recorder  1919-1921 

Philip  Edwin  Hulburd,  S.B.  —  Mathematics  1919-1941;  Professor  1941- 

Frederic  Burnham  Withington,  A.B.,  Director  of  Christian  Fraternity: 
Bible  1920-1923 

Kenneth  Owen  Myrick,  A.B.  —  English  1920-1921 

Ezra  Pike  Rounds,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1920-1934;  Director  of  Ad- 
missions 1934- 

John  Jarvis  Cape  —  Recorder  1921-1922 

Edwin  Silas  Wells  Kerr,  A.B.  —  English  1921-1926;  Recorder  1926-1930; 
Dean  1930-1953 

Richard  William  Galbraith,  A.M.  —  Latin  1922-1957 

George  Samuel  Connors  —  appointed  1901;  appointed  Instructor  in 
Phys.  Ed.  1922  1922-1924 

Percy  Couch  Rogers,  A.B.  —  Romance  Languages —  1923- 

Norman  Lowrie  Hatch,  A.B.  —  Instructor  in  Latin  1923-1941;  Professor 

.   I94I" 
William  Holt,  A.B.,  M.D.  —  Doctor  of  Preventive  Medicine  1923-1924 

Victor  Mellet  Haughton,  A.B.  —  Bible  1 923-1 931 

Edwin  Holmes,  A.B.,  M.D.  —  Doctor  of  Preventive  Medicine  1924-1926 

Henry  Darcy  Curwen,  A.B.  —  English  1924- 

Howard  Radcliffe  Coan,  A.B.  —  English  1924-1926 

Gurdon  Trumbull  Scoville,  A.B.  —  English  1926- 1929 

Clarence  Higgins  Sanford,  S.B.,  M.D.  —  Doctor  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine 1926-1947 

Donald  Sims  Rickard,  A.M.  —  Romance  Languages  1926- 

George  Thomas  Major,  S.B.  —  Mathematics  1927- 

Harry  Clark  Barber,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1927-1932 

Paul  Conant  Eaton,  S.B.  —  English  1927-1929 

Eben  Wallace,  B.S.  —  Assistant  Business  Manager  1927-1931;  Business 
Manager  1 931- 1938 

Marion  Adolphus  Cheek,  Jr.,  A.B.  —  English  1928-1929 

Neal  Dow,  A.B.  —  French  1928-1930 

Edmund  Arthur  Cortez,  B.D.,  M.A.,  Ed.M.  —  Public  Speaking  1929-1933 

Joseph  Barrell,  A.B.  —  English  1929-1931 

Ernest  Cosma  Bartell,  B.S.  —  English  and  Mathematics  1929-1937 

George  Edward  Bennett,  A.B.  —  English  1929- 

Sherwood  Perry  Smedley,  A.M.  —  Chemistry  1930- 

Dexter  Butterfield,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1930- 

Martin  William  Souders,  B.S.,  B.P.E.  —  Assistant  Director  of  Phys.  Ed. 
1930-1934;  Director  1934- 

Charles  Russell  Stringer,  A.M.  —  French  1930-1939 

Eric  David  Bovet,  A.M.  —  French  1931-1931 

Spencer  Robert  Humby,  M.C.,  M.A.  —  Science  1931-1931 
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George  Stephens  Carhart,  A.M.  —  English  1931-1957 

Robert  MacFarlane  Gait,  A.M.  —  Latin  1931- 

John  Clarence  Hogg,  M.C.,  A.M.,  F.C.S.  —  Science  1931-1947;  Pro- 
fessor 1947- 

Arthur  Alexander  Landers,  A.B.  —  Director  of  Music  1931-1957;  Pro- 
fessor 1957- 

Henry  Leland  Chapman  Leighton,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1931- 

Claude  Thaddeus  Lloyd,  Ph.D.  —  English  1931-1941;  Professor  1941- 

John  Mayher,  A.B.  —  History  1931-1953;  Professor  1953- 

Zenas  Franklin  Neumeister,  A.M.  —  French  193 1- 

James  Teller  Schoolcraft,  A.M.  —  German  1931-1934 

Harris  Henderson  Thomas,  A.B.  —  Romance  Languages  1931- 

William  Henry  Jones,  A.B.,  B.D.  —  Bible  1931-1940 

Henry  Gustavus  Carrell,  B.P.E.  —  Physical  Education  1931-1939 

George  Leflerts  Fox,  A.B.,  M.C.,  M.D.  —  Assistant  to  Medical  Director 
1931-1944 

Russell  Sturgis  Bartlett,  Ph.D.  —  Science  1932-1940 

Robert  Newton  Cunningham,  B.Litt.,  M.A. —  English  1932-1939 

Howard  Trevelyan  Easton,  A.M.  —  Latin  and  Greek  1932- 

Howard  Gray  Funkhouser,  Ph.D.  —  Mathematics  1932- 

Marcel  Jorre,  Agrege  d'Anglais  —  French  1932-1937 

Devaux  deLancey,  A.M.  —  French  1932- 

Chilson  Hathaway  Leonard,  Ph.D.  —  English  1932- 

Theodore  Harper  McCrea,  A.M.  —  French  1932-1935 

Clair  Naylor,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1932-1939 

William  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  A.M.  —  History  1932-1946;  Principal  1946- 

Edward  Robert  Scott,  M.A.  —  English  1932-1933;  1934- 

George  Booth  Van  Schaack,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1932-1933 

Marston  Stevens  Balch,  Ph.D.  —  English  1933-1934 

Henry  Hamilton  Bissell,  A.B.  —  English  1933-1945;  Director  of  Scholar- 
ship Boys  1945- 

Eugene  Davis  Finch,  Ph.D.  —  English  1933- 

Paul  Eugene  Gropp,  A.M.  —  German  1933- 

Andrew  Longacre,  Ph.D.  —  Science  1933-1946 

Herrick  Mower  Macomber,  Ph.D.  —  Latin  1933-1934;  1937-1956;  Di- 
rector of  Studies  1956- 

Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  —  Greek,  Latin,  English  1933-1941;  Professor 
of  Greek,  1941- 

Leonard  Nichols  Rhoades,  S.B.  —  Mathematics  and  Navigation  1933- 

Thomas  Porter  Robinson,  A.M.  —  Public  Speaking  and  English  1933- 
1936 

Thomas  McKey  Folds,  A.B.,  B.F.A.  —  Fine  Arts  and  English  1934-1946 

Philip  Martin  Ham,  A.M.  —  French  1934-1946 
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Frederick  Arthur  Philbrick,  M.A.  —  Science  1934-1935;  1940-1942 

George  Rees  Saunders,  B.E.  —  Mathematics  1934-1935 

Carl  Preston  Swinnerton,  Ed.M.  —  Science  1934-1937 

Albert  Clinton  Tyler,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1934-1935 

George  Edward  Booth,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1935- 

Paul  Ellsworth  Everett,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  —  French  1935-1953 

Robert  Wilson  Kesler,  A.B.  —  German  and  English  1935-1956;  Dean 
1956- 

Arthur  William  Weeks,  M.A.  —  Mathematics  1935-1936;  1937- 

William  Nickerson  Bates,  Jr.,  A.B.  —  English  1936- 

Charles  Lester  Bickel,  Ph.D.  —  Science  1936- 

Daniel  Fowler,  M.Ed.  —  Physical  Education  1936- 

George  Sears  Greene,  A.B.  —  English  1936-1937 

Thurlo  Bates  Thomas,  A.M.  —  Science  1936-1944 

Frederick  James  Wood,  M.A.  —  Mathematics  1936-1937;  1939-1955 

William  Blake  Clark,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  and  English  1937- 

Charles  Randolph  Conard,  Ph.D.  —  Science  1937-1938 

Robert  Wallace  Elliott,  Jr.,  Litt.B.,  Ph.D.  —  French  1 937-1939 

Hugh  Dexter  Farley,  A.B.  —  English  1937-1939 

William  Richmond  Jones,  Docteur  U.  de  Paris  —  French  1937- 

Alan  Haswell  Vrooman,  Ph.D.  —  English  1937- 

Harold  Bancroft  Gross,  A.B.,  LL.B.  —  English  1938-1946 

Elbert  Payson  Little,  Ph.D.  —  Science  1938-1948 

Robert  Moody  Sherman,  S.B.  —  Science  1938-1940 

Jackson  Barzillai  Adkins,  Ed.M.  —  Mathematics  1939- 

Robert  Hicks  Bates,  Ph.D.  —  English  1939- 

Gordon  Benn,  Ed.M.  —  Physical  Education  1939- 

Elliot  Gould  Fish,  A.M.  —  French  1939- 

Jonathan  Wales  French,  Jr.,  B.S.  —  French  1939-1940;  1941-1944 

William  Ernest  Gillespie,  Ph.D.  —  Latin  1939- 

Shaun  Kelly,  Jr.,  B.A.  —  History  1939-1947 

Ransom  Van  Brunt  Lynch,  B.S.  —  Mathematics  1939- 

Thomas  Riggs,  Jr.,  M.A.  —  English  1939-1941 

George  Eugene  Roncalez,  Agrege  d' Anglais  —  French  1939- 

Charles  Moore  Swift,  B.S.  in  Econ.,  A.M.  —  Bursar  1941-1950;  Mathe- 
matics 1939- 

Lynn  Kirtland,  Ph.D.  —  Latin  1940-1949 

Charles  William  Frederick  Smith,  A.B.,  B.D.  —  Bible  1940-1941 

William  Mooney  Woodward,  A.B.  —  Science  1940-1941 

Judson  Bridgman  Cross,  B.S.  —  Science  1941- 

Winston  Malcolm  Gottschalk,  M.S.  —  Science  (absent  on  War  Service 
since  1942)  —  1941-1945 

Louis  Hooker  Palmer,  Jr.,  B.A.  —  English  1941-1947 
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Richard  Frederic  Niebling,  Ph.D.  —  English  1941- 

Richard  Lyman  Dunnell,  M.A.  —  Science  1942- 

James  Beecher  Hobbs,  Ed.M.  —  Mathematics  1942-1946 

Robin  Wilbur  McCoy,  M.A.  —  English  (absent  on  War  Service)   1942- 

1944 
Edmond  Albert  Meras,  Ph.D.  —  French  1942- 
William  Leonard  Stevens,  Jr.,  A.M.  —  English  1942- 
Phillips  Elder  Wilson,  A.M.  —  History  1942- 
Wellesley  Wright,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1942-1946 
Edward  Hyde  Cox,  B.S.  —  English  1942-1945 
Alfred  Ashfield  Finch,  Mus.B.,  M.M.  —  Music  1943-1946 
Donald  Hope  Miller,  A.B.  —  Science  1943-1947 
George  Whitney  Swift,  M.A.  —  Mathematics  1943-1946 
Earl  Franklin  Wood,  A.M.  —  English  1943-1946 
Jean  Marie  Chalufour,  A.M.  —  French  1943-1944 
Paul  Edward  Molloy,  A.M.  —  English  1943- 

Jean  Alfred  Pulver,  Licence-es-Lettres —  Romance  Languages  1944-1946 
William  Wilson,  D.Sc.  —  Science  1944-1946 
Farnsworth  Keith  Baker,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1944-1946 
Benjamin  Douglas  Roman,  A.B.  —  Latin  1944-1946 
Robert  Esterbrook  Tonks,  M.A.  —  Science  1944-1946 
Theodore  Barry,  A.B.  —  Business  Manager  1944- 
Allan  Channing  Clarkson,  B.F.A.  —  Mathematics  1944-45;  Art  1953- 
Frederick  Daniel  Eddy,  A.M.  —  Romance  Languages  1944-1946 
Bodo  Ludwig  Otto  Richter,  A.M.  —  French  1944-1945 
Henry  Wilkinson  Bragdon,  M.A.  —  History  1945- 
Ira  Vernon  Brown,  A.M.  —  History  1945-1946 
Philip  Edward  Burnham,  A.M.  —  English  1945-1946 
Theodore  Reilly  Seabrooke,  Jr.,  B.S.  —  Physical  Education  1945- 
Cameron  Thompson,  M.A.  —  English  1945-1946 

Glen  Adolph  Krause  —  Art  and  Director  of  the  Lamont  Gallery  1946- 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Ed.M.  —  Science  1946- 
Charles  Stuart  Godfrey,  M.S.  —  Science  1946-1948 
Colin  Franklin  Newell  Irving,  A.M.  —  History  1946- 
Richard  Fowler  Brinckerhoff,  M.A.  —  Science  1947- 
Donald  Barnard  Cole,  Ph.D.  —  History  1947- 
John  Bascom  Heath,  B.A.  —  English  1947-1948;  1949- 
James  Taylor  Heyl,  A.B.,  M.D.  —  Medical  Director  1947- 
Thomas  Callaway  Schuller,  M.A.  —  History  1947-1951 
Mark  Tuttle,  A.B.  —  Mathematics  1947-1949 
Alfred  Gray  Burr,  A.B.  —  English  1947-1948 
William  James  Cox,  A.B.  —  Secretary  of  the  Academy;  Geography  1948- 
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Howard  Palmer  Johnson,  Ph.D.  —  History  1948- 

Hamilton  West  Marshall,  A.B.  —  Science  1948-1949 

Dandridge  MacFarlan  Cole,  M.S.  —  Science  1949-1953 

William  Joseph  Haas,  M.S.  —  Science  1949-1950 

Morris  Marling  Oldham,  M.S.  —  Science  1949-1951 

Jett  Dara  Thomas,  B.A.  —  English  1949-1951 

Carl  Martin  Caspar,  M.A.  —  Language  Therapist;  English  1950- 

Rodney  Armstrong,  M.S.  —  Librarian  1950- 

Eric  DeVille,  M.A.  —  Science  1950-1951 

Wilfred  Kings,  B.Sc.  —  Science  1950-1951 

James  Wells  Griswold,  A.B.,  M.B.A.  —  Treasurer-elect  1950;  Treasurer 

and  Instructor  in  Business  195 1- 
Benjamin  Woods  Labaree,  B.A.  —  History  1950-1952 
Theodore  Woodland  Wells,  A.M.  —  Latin  1950-1951 
Francis  Lyons  Broderick,  A.M.  —  History  1951- 
Thomas  Bramble  Ragle,  B.A.  —  English   1951-1952;    1954- 
Gerald  Strauss,  Ph.D.  —  History  1951-1957 
Dudley  Shepard  Taft,  A.M.  —  Science  1951- 
Kurt  Siegfried  Levy,  A.B.  —  French  1952-1953 
Sydney  Wayne  Jackman,  Ph.D.  —  History  1952-1956 
Robert  William  Smart,  A.M.  —  Science  1952-1953 
James  Ignatius  Donohoe,  A.M.  —  History  1952-1953 
George  Everett  Beilby,  Jr.,  A.B.,  B.D.  —  Minister-elect   1952;  Minister 

and  Bible  1953-1956 
Robert  Newton  Cunningham,  B.Litt.,  M.A.  —  Dean-elect   1952;   Dean 

1953-1956 
James  Henry  Burrows,  M.S.  —  Mathematics  1953-1955 
David  Douglas  Coffin,  M.A.  —  Latin  1953- 
John  Ray  Heffley,  M.A.  —  Romance  Languages  1953-1954 
Joseph  Philip  Pavlovich,  B.A.  —  Mathematics  1953-1954 
Percy  Richer,  A.M.  —  German  1953-1954 
Frank  Roy  Willis,  B.A.  —  History  1953-1954 
Donald  Spear  Lord,  A.B.  —  Romance  Languages  1953-1954 
John  Albert  MacCombie,  B.A.  —  Romance  Languages  1953-1954 
Nicholas  Peter  Moutis,  M.S.  —  Physical  Education  1954- 
Edward  Sainati,  M.A.  —  Romance  Languages  1954- 
John  Wily  Garrett  Tuthill,   A.B.,   M.D.  —  Assistant   Medical   Director 

1954- 
Elie  Robert  Vidal,  A.M.  —  Romance  Languages  1954-1955 
William  Walter  Rankin,  M.A.,  Mathematics  —  1954-1956 
Winthrop  Donaldson  Jordan,  A.B.  —  History  1955-1956 
Valentine  Bosetto,   A.M.  —  Romance  Languages   and   German — 1955- 
Charles  Arthur  Compton,  Ed.M.  —  Science  1955- 
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Donald  Cowing  Dunbar,  A.M.  —  Mathematics  1955- 

John  Herbert  Lander,  B.A.  —  Latin  1955- 

William  Keith  McKenzie,  Dip.Ed.  —  Science  1955-1956 

James  Porter  Moffett,  A.M.  —  English  and  French  1955- 

Pierre  Herbert  Piguet,  B.A.  —  Romance  Languages  1955-1956 

Robert  Frederick  Pryce,  B.A.  —  Romance  Languages  1955-1956 

John  Charles  Warren,  M.A.  —  Mathematics  1955- 

Jefirey  Randolph  Fleishmann,  M.Ed.  —  History  1956- 

James  Edwin  Keyes,  B.A.  —  Mathematics  1956- 

Donald  Clarke  Lea,  M.S.  —  Science  1956- 

John  Charles  Runge,  M.A.  —  Science  1956-1957 

Robert  Russell  Wicks,  M.A.,  D.D.  —  Minister  and  Bible  1956- 
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C 

Student  Enrollment 
1783-1956 


The  following  table  shows  student  enrollment  at  the  Academy  from 
earliest  available  records: 


1783 

56 

1848-49 

69 

1876-77 

205 

1904-05 

382 

1932-33 

687 

1806 

80 

1849-50 

70 

1877-78 

224 

1905-06 

443 

1933-34 

7M 

1816-17 

77 

1850-51 

80 

1878-79 

212 

1906-07 

414 

1934-35 

701 

1818-19 

77 

1851-52 

76 

1879-80 

204 

1907-08 

456 

1935-36 

700 

1819-20 

80 

1852-53 

93 

1880-81 

234 

1908-09 

463 

1936-37 

704 

1823-24 

77 

1853-54 

IOI 

1881-82 

211 

1909-10 

488 

1937-38 

721 

1824-25 

78 

1854-55 

9i 

1882-83 

206 

1910-11 

516 

1938-39 

706 

1826-27 

66 

1855-56 

116 

1883-84 

251 

1911-12 

522 

1939-40 

740 

1827-28 

95 

1856-57 

137 

1884-85 

255 

1912-13 

525 

1940-41 

723 

1828-29 

87 

1857-58 

125 

1885-86 

240 

1913-14 

572 

1941-42 

744 

1829-30 

97 

1858-59 

130 

1886-87 

281 

1914-15 

569 

1942-43 

734 

1831-32 

93 

1859-60 

134 

1887-88 

320 

1915-16 

565 

1943-44 

743 

1832-33 

75 

1860-61 

151 

1888-89 

325 

1916-17 

611 

1944-45 

732 

1833-34 

64 

1861-62 

149 

1889-90 

334 

1917-18 

573 

1945-46 

725 

1834-35 

74 

1862-63 

147 

1890-91 

355 

1918-19 

566 

1946-47 

727 

1835-36 

75 

1863-64 

157 

1891-92 

299 

1919-20 

644 

1947-48 

718 

1836-37 

77 

1864-65 

143 

1892-93 

251 

1920-21 

660 

1948-49 

725 

1837-38 

84 

1865-66 

157 

1893-94 

249 

1921-22 

666 

1949-50 

722 

1838-39 

92 

1866-67 

144 

1894-95 

224 

1922-23 

639 

1950-51 

746 

1839-40 

85 

1867-68 

137 

1895-96 

191 

1923-24 

698 

1951-52 

74i 

1840-41 

IOI 

1868-69 

130 

1896-97 

225 

1924-25 

674 

1952-53 

742 

1841-42 

103 

1869-70 

140 

1897-98 

255 

1925-26 

705 

1953-54 

754 

1842-43 

87 

1870-71 

130 

1898-99 

263 

1926-27 

716 

1954-55 

74i 

1843-44 

IOI 

1871-72 

166 

1899-00 

287 

1927-28 

699 

1955-56 

755 

1844-45 

86 

1872-73 

162 

1900-01 

290 

1928-29 

703 

1956-57 

763 

1845-46 

85 

i873-74 

168 

1901-02 

283 

1929-30 

684 

1846-47 

82 

1874-75 

166 

1902-03 

322 

1930-31 

691 

1847-48 

90 

1875-76 

182 

1903-04 

390 

I93I-32 

650 
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D 

Enrollment  at  Colleges 

The  following  figures  represent  the  number  of  Exeter  alumni  enrolled 
in  the  Freshman  classes  of  the  colleges  which  most  have  attended  in  the 
past  20  years.    The  "war  years"  of  1943  and   1944  are  excepted. 

'37    '38    '39    '40   '41    '42   '45    '46   *47    '48    '49    '50    '51    '52   '53    '54   '55    '56 

AMHERST  564304385721362322 

BOWDOIN  63403022540641       1432 

BROWN  310241       154255025494 

CORNELL  6      5      3     13     11       5      5      7     11       7     10     10     11       9      3     15      7     15 

DARTMOUTH  15     13     15     18     27     12       3       6     15     13       7     11       7       4     11       5     15     12 

DUKE  000000002265222231 

HARVARD  59     49     64     72     53     83     67     61     62     56     69     63     72     75     78     76     72     80 

HAVERFORD  220021       100213341431 

M.I.T.  78     10      9     12     13     10      24346     14      74255 

U.  OF  MICHIGAN  021625010004200410 
U.  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE      534200005761523216 

OBERLIN  010010003412022202 
U.   OF  PENNSYLVANIA        332222313210211143 

PRINCETON  41     37    37    44    42    34    67    24    46    49    45     29    32    37    24    24    22    26 

STANFORD  3259303218117594349 

SWARTHMORE  000000202242000213 

U.  OF  VIRGINIA  422200011031220113 

WILLIAMS  15     13     98     ii       78     10     12       282553536 

YALE  27     38     50     44     56     45     42     28     39     32     46     35     41     45     39     35     44    37 
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EXETER   SCORES   ON   EXAMINATIONS   OF   THE   COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD 

This  report  of  scores  of  Exeter  candidates  on  recent  examinations  of 
the  College  Board  will  probably  be  of  most  interest  to  officials  in 
colleges  and  other  schools.  To  them  it  may  be  said  that  these  examina- 
tions were  taken  by  members  of  the  Senior  Class  only.  In  1956  the 
Aptitude  Tests  were  taken  in  January  of  the  Senior  year  and  the 
Achievement  Tests  in  March.  In  previous  years  both  sets  were  taken  in 
March.  Members  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class  (Grade  XI)  take  Aptitude 
Tests  in  May,  largely  for  practice.  These  are  not  required.  All  students 
are  admitted  to  these  examinations  irrespective  of  their  school  grades. 
Most  Seniors  voluntarily  take  these  examinations  for  admission  to 
college.  In  1956  of  a  Senior  class  of  242,  examinations  were  taken  by  236. 

Table  I  gives  the  average  scores  in  each  subject  for  the  past  five  years. 
The  number  taking  the  examination  is  given  in  parentheses.  Table  II 
shows  the  distribution  of  grades  in  1956. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  College  Board  grades  and  procedure  the 
following  explanation  is  given.  Examinations  are  marked  on  a  standard 
scale  of  200—800  on  which  the  score  of  the  average  candidate  is  500. 
There  is  no  "passing"  grade.  Individual  scores  of  "final"  candidates  are 
not  to  be  reported  to  them,  and  each  college  is  free  to  place  on  the  record 
of  each  candidate  whatever  interpretation  it  wishes.  Experience  with 
colleges  which  most  Exeter  students  attend,  however,  seems  to  indicate 
the  following  approximate  letter  values  for  the  numerical  scores: 

A+  750-800  (top  1  per  cent  of  all  candidates) 

A  675-749  (next  4  per  cent  of  all  candidates) 

B  600-674  (next  11  per  cent  of  all  candidates) 

C  525-599  (next  24  per  cent  of  all  candidates) 

D  475-524  (next  20  per  cent  of  all  candidates) 

E  Below  475   (bottom    40    per    cent    of    all    candidates) 
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Table  I 

March 

March 

March 

March       Jan.  and  March 

Subject 

1952 

'953 

'954 

'955 

7956 

Aptitude  Test 

Verbal 

589    (241) 

594  (190) 

594  (i49) 

613    (136) 

595   (236) 

Math. 

646    (241) 

634  (190) 

636  (149) 

635    (136) 

646  (236) 

Int.    Math. 

685    (    16) 

668  (  12) 

584  (   17) 

632    (    14) 

601   (     7) 

Adv.   Math. 

638    (103) 

672  (106) 

662  (  97) 

667  (no) 

73i   ("7) 

English  Comp. 

579  (192) 

593   (170) 

603   (179) 

619  (195) 

621   (202) 

Social    Studies 

585   (  78) 

625   (  62) 

612  (  79) 

625  (  59) 

645  (  66) 

French  Reading 

677  (n8) 

682  (  97) 

656  (100) 

658  (117) 

665  (126) 

German    Reading 

521   (   11) 

581   (  10) 

55i    (   17) 

605  (  13) 

553   (   14) 

Latin  Reading 

696  (   18) 

678  (  22) 

681   (   14) 

664  (  26) 

691   (   13) 

Spanish   Reading 

605   (   11) 

627  (     8) 

634   (   11) 

670  (    7) 

659  (   16) 

Greek  Reading 

680  (     2) 

555   (     4) 

539   (     0 

Biology 

542  (   17) 

57i    (  11) 

595   (     5) 

540   (     9) 

587  (  10) 

Chemistry 

579  (  16) 

673   (  16) 

610  (  21) 

651    (  23) 

654  (  21) 

Physics 

603   (   11) 

595   (     7) 

659  (     8) 

586   (   16) 

649  (   n) 

Spatial  Relations 

604  (     9) 

565   (     7) 

707  (     1) 

627   (     1) 

468  (     1) 
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Table  II 

Distribution  of  Grades  on  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Board: 
Aptitude,  January  1956;  Achievement,  March  1956. 

Aptitude 


U 
> 

"c3 

E 
u 

•5 

J3 

c 

on 

*5 
D 

"2 
'0 
0 

C/5 

J3 
u 
C 
(J 

c 

as 

£ 

Ih 

O 

.5 

-5 

« 

a, 

C/3 

JO 

'o 

3 1 

1 

u 

0 

G 

.2 

0 
Pi 

« 

c/3 

03 
> 

< 

750-800 

10 

29 

16 

7 

10 

3 

3 

I 

6l 

700-749 

23 

45 

22 

17 

36 

2 

I 

7 

I 

17 

650-699 

29 

47 

37 

11 

31 

5 

10 

3 

2 

4 

1 

21 

600-649 

50 

46 

52 

13 

27 

I 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

II 

550-599 

49 

29 

3i 

7 

13 

7 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

6 

500-549 

38 

21 

27 

7 

7 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

450-499 

26 

15 

12 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

400-449 

8 

3 

3 

1 

350-399 

3 

1 

1 

1 

300-349 

1 

250-299 

Total 

236 

236 

202 

66 

126 

14 

13 

16 

10 

21 

11 

1 

7 

117 

Number  scoring  800:  English,  5;  Advanced  Mathematics,  41 
Aptitude  Test  (Mathematical  Section),  6 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

A  brief  history  cannot  pretend  to  do  justice  to  each  department  of 
instruction  in  the  Academy,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  is  that  of  Physical  Education.  This  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Director  of  Physical  Education  and  five  full-time  assistants,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  Faculty.  About  fifty  other  members  of 
the  Faculty  assist  as  coaches  or  referees.  The  buildings  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Plimpton  Playing  Fields  adjoining  the  Squamscott  River,  the 
Town  golf  course,  and  a  ski  jump  in  Amesbury  offer  facilities  for  sixteen 
different  sports.  Calisthenics  to  the  tune  of  a  piano  have  long  since 
been  given  up,  but  courses  in  posture  and  body  mechanics  are  given 
to  boys  deficient  in  these  respects.  Participation  in  Physical  Education 
or  in  sports  carries  no  credit  toward  graduation,  but  attendance  and 
performance  are  required  of  all  students  for  the  three  terms  of  the  school 
year. 

Martin  W.  Souders,  Director  of  Athletics,  recently  stated  the  under- 
lying philosophy  of  Physical  Education  at  the  Academy  in  these  words: 

We  believe  in  a  great  spread  of  activities  and  do  not  think  that  740  boys 
should  be  forced  into  only  a  few  sports  with  the  thought  that  this  might  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  gain  more  athletic  victories.  We  want  a  boy  to  find  a  niche 
where  he  may  gain  skills,  satisfaction,  a  real  educational  experience,  and 
some  degree  of  success.  He  may  find  it  in  football  or  fencing,  but  the  main 
thing  is  that  he  finds  it. 

Exercise  and  enjoyment  are  two  of  the  basic  elements  in  the  program, 
and  responsible  and  qualified  boys  are  permitted  to  follow  hunting, 
fishing,  woodchopping,  or  bicycling  in  place  of  one  of  the  formal  sports. 

Through  classes  in  the  Adult  Education  Program,  swimming  classes 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  community,  sessions  for  Boy  Scout  tests  and 
New  Hampshire  High  School  meets,  the  Academy  goes  a  long  way 
toward  becoming  a  recreational  center  for  the  surrounding  area. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  brief  record  of  athletics  at  Exeter  can  be 
supplied  by  a  list  of  comparative  scores  of  the  two  Phillips  Academies 
from  the  time  that  both  engaged  in  the  following  sports. 
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SCORES  OF  EXETER-ANDOVER  ATHLETIC  CONTESTS 


BASEBALL 

Year 

Exeter 

Andovet 

Year 

Exeter 

Ando 

1878 

12 

I 

1917 

No  Game 

1878 

8 

10 

1918 

10 

I 

1879 

2 

10 

1919 

11 

4 

1880 

0 

9 

1920 

8 

5 

1881 

5 

13 

1921 

1 

3 

1882 

7 

5 

1922 

2 

15 

1883 

5 

16 

1923 

5 

10 

1884 

5 

13 

1924 

5 

9 

1885 

9 

1 

1925 

0 

0 

1886 

7 

6 

1926 

7 

6 

1887 

6 

22 

1927 

11 

5 

1888 

4 

6 

1928 

1 

0 

1889 

3 

2 

1929 

12 

2 

1890 

No  Game 

1930 

2 

4 

1891 

1 

7 

1931 

4 

2 

1892 

5 

10 

1932 

7 

5 

1893 

No  Game 

1933 

3 

1 

1894 

No  Game 

1934 

3 

7 

1895 

No  Game 

1935 

8 

5 

1896 

No  Game 

1936 

1 

6 

1897 

12 

6 

1937 

0 

8 

1898 

2 

8 

1938 

2 

3 

1899 

8 

11 

1939 

9 

7 

1900 

5 

9 

I94O 

6 

8 

1901 

8 

5 

1941 

11 

2 

2 

9 

1942 

1 

2 

0 

9 

1943 

0 

7 

1902 

5 

3 

I944 

2 

3 

1903 

0 

1 

1945 

1 

3 

1904 

2 

1 

I946 

2 

2 

1905 

4 

6 

1947 

7 

4 

1906 

2 

3 

I948 

3 

2 

1907 

2 

3 

1949 

2 

5 

1908 

3 

5 

1950 

0 

2 

1909 

5 

3 

1951 

10 

8 

1910 

4 

5 

1952 

5 

8 

1911 

2 

1 

1953 

7 

5 

1912 

4 

5 

1954 

1 

0 

1913 

5 

4 

1955 

0 

3 

1914 

7 

0 

1956 

2 

8 

1915 

10 

2 

1957 

7 

6 
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BASKETBALL 


Year 


Exeter 


Andover 


Year 


Exeter 


Andover 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
I924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
I929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 

1937 
1938 
1939 
194O 


27 

3i 

47 

43 

27 

24 

23 

27 

26 

27 

28 

23 

No  Game 

19 

3i 

32 

28 

No  Game 

25 

22 

19 

20 

30 

3i 

29 

20 

30 

28 

33 

20 

30 

36 

33 

49 

28 

25 

35 

44 

44 

25 

1941 
1942 
1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 

1957 


41 

43 
37 
39 
47 
28 
28 

33 
42 
48 
32 
54 
40 
42 
65 
54 
70 
36 
48 
93 


37 
50 
61 
46 

54 
61 
62 
70 
54 
42 
40 
61 
52 
77 
58 
40 
76 
56 
76 
72 


CROSS  COUNTRY 


Year 

Exeter 

Andover 

Year 

Exeter 

Ando 

1945 

26 

29 

1951 

24 

35 

1946 

30 

25 

1952 

30 

29 

1947 

22 

33 

1953 

44 

15 

1948 

31 

24 

1954 

30 

25 

1949 

22 

33 

1955 

20 

35 

1950 

15 

47 

1956 

19 

36 

(Note:  The  lower  score  wins) 
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FENCING 


Year 

Exeter 

Andover 

Year 

Exeter 

Ando 

1936 

2 

7 

1943 

5 

4 

1937 

4 

5 

1944 

No  Game 

1938 

4 

5 

1945 

No  Game 

1939 

5 

4 

1946 

7 

2 

1940 

5 

4 

1947 

2 

7 

I94I 

3 

6 

1948 

3 

6 

1942 

6 

3 

FOOTBALL 

Year  Exeter  Andover  Year  Exeter  Andover 

1878  0  22  I906  O  6 

1879  18  0  1907  6  9 

1880  8  8  1908  O  12 

1881  o  6  1909  o  3 

1882  o  12  1910  o  21 

1883  6  17  1911  5  23 

1884  8  11  1912  o  7 

1885  33  11  1913  59  0 

1886  26  0  1914  78  7 

1887  44  4  1915  37  7 

1888  o  10  1916  6  o 

1889  No  Game  1917  3  0 

1890  o  16  1918  26  7 

1891  10  26  1919  o  19 


0 

22 

18 

0 

8 

8 

0 

6 

0 

12 

6 

17 

8 

11 

33 

11 

26 

0 

44 

4 

0 

10 

No  Game 

0 

16 

10 

26 

28 

18 

26 

10 

No  Game 

No  Game 

0 

28 

18 

14 

0 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

5 

0 

17 

29 

14 

11 

35 

10 

0 

28 

1892  28  18  1920  3  6 

1893  26  10  1921  34  3 

1894  No  Game  1922  12  3 

1895  No  Game  1923  7  7 

1896  0  28  1924  10  0 

1897  18  14  1925  0  0 

1898  0  o  1926  3  20 

1899  o  17  1927  o  0 

1900  10  0  1928  0  18 

1901  5  0  1929  14  7 

1902  17  29  1930  16  20 

1903  14  11  1931  15  12 

1904  35  10  1932  6  0 

1905  o  28  1933  7  6 
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FOOTBALL 

{continued) 

1934 

6 

7 

1946 

6 

7 

1935 

7 

0 

1947 

12 

6 

1936 

7 

12 

1948 

7 

28 

1937 

15 

20 

1949 

21 

34 

1938 

6 

M 

1950 

27 

6 

1939 

12 

6 

1951 

7 

7 

1940 

20 

2 

1952 

0 

59 

1941 

13 

14 

1953 

7 

14 

1942 

0 

12 

1954 

6 

3i 

1943 

12 

6 

1955 

12 

14 

1944 

0 

20 

1956 

45 

6 

1945 

7 

18 

GOLF 

Yfa/-  Exeter  Andover  Year  Exeter  Andover 


1903 

19 

3 

1937 

5*4 

3!/2 

1904 

6 

6 

1938 

7/2 

I  54 

1905 

7 

11 

1939 

654 

2K 

1906 

2 

16 

1940 

5 

4 

1907 

7 

6 

1941 

9 

0 

1908 

3 

6 

1942 

8/2 

54 

1909 

9 

6 

1943 

No  Game 

1910-1922 

No  Games 

1944 

No  Game 

1923 

Won 

Lost 

1945 

No  Game 

1924 

Won 

Lost 

1946 

5/2 

3!/4 

1925 

1 

4 

1947 

5 

4 

1926 

11 

6 

1948 

6 

3 

1927 

6 

3 

1949 

754 

1 54 

1928 

7 

2 

1950 

3 

6 

1929 

4 

2 

1951 

3 

6 

1930 

3 

6 

1952 

4 

5 

1931 

1 

8 

1953 

3 

6 

1932 

6 

3 

1954 

5 

4 

1933 

5  54 

3!/2 

1955 

6/2 

2J4 

1934 

6 

3 

1956 

5 

4 

1935 

8 

1 

1957 

4 

5 

1936 

8 

1 
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HOCKEY 

Andover  Year  Exeter  Andover 


1914 

4 

1 

1940 

4 

2 

1915 

5 

0 

1941 

1 

2 

1916 

3 

0 

1942 

5 

1 

1917 

1 

2 

1943 

2 

1 

1918 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1919 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1920 

4 

2 

1 

5 

1921 

0 

4 

1944 

3 

2 

1922 

0 

3 

1 

4 

1923 

6 

0 

1945 

3 

3 

1924 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1925 

No  Game 

0 

2 

1926 

1 

2 

1946 

1 

0 

1927 

2 

1 

4 

1 

1928 

3 

2 

1947 

3 

0 

1929 

9 

0 

2 

4 

1930 

4 

0 

1948 

4 

3 

1931 

6 

1 

1949 

8 

2 

1932 

2 

1 

1950 

3 

1 

1933 

4 

0 

1951 

0 

5 

1934 

5 

2 

1952 

1 

2 

1935 

2 

1 

1953 

7 

2 

1936 

2 

8 

1954 

2 

1 

1937 

2 

3 

1955 

1 

0 

1938 

4 

1 

1956 

0 

6 

1939 

4 

2 

1957 

5 

4 

LACROSSE 

Y^r 

Exeter 

Andover                       Year 

Exeter 

Andc 

1935 

9 

6 

1947 

16 

3 

1936 

7 

5 

1948 

18 

7 

1937 

6 

4 

1949 

6 

5 

1938 

7 

6 

1950 

5 

8 

1939 

16 

2 

1951 

12 

1 

1940 

7 

2 

1952 

22 

3 

1941 

16 

4 

1953 

12 

6 

1942 

6 

5 

1954 

19 

9 

1943 

9 

2 

1955 

12 

3 

1944 

11 

10 

1956 

12 

2 

1945 

7 

10 

1957 

4 

4 

1946 

13 

8 
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SOCCER 

Year 

Exeter 

An 

dover 

Year 

Exeter 

Andc 

1928 

0 

I 

Informal 

1943 

I 

0 

1929 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1930 

0 

3 

1944 

0 

0 

1931 

0 

5 

1945 

2 

I 

1932 

I 

1 

1946 

0 

0 

1933 

0 

0 

1947 

I 

I 

1934 

0 

2 

I948 

2 

0 

1935 

0 

2 

1949 

I 

I 

1936 

0 

2 

1950 

3 

2 

1937 

0 

1 

1951 

3 

I 

1938 

2 

1952 

1 

2 

1939 

0 

1953 

1 

2 

194O 

0 

1954 

3 

4 

I94I 

2 

1955 

1 

1 

1942 

0 

0 
0 

1956 

1 

2 

SKIING 


Year 

Exeter 

An  dover 

Year 

Exeter 

An  dover 

1949 

196.7 

184.2 

397-iQ 

368.84 

197 

183 

(Moosilauke) 

186.4 

152.3 

363-35 

335-17 

1950 

199 

163 

(Moosilauke 

-Prep     School 

199 

188 

Champions) 

1951 

190.4 

183.8 

1953 

198.4 

188.4 

1952 

100 

70 

1954 

382 

348 

(Sunapee) 

1955 

381 

376 

344-97 

283.66 
(Dublin) 

1956 

334 

339 

SQUASH 


Year 

Exeter 

An  dover 

Year 

Exeter 

Andover 

1953 

5 

0 

1956 

4 

I 

1954 

4 

I 

1957 

4 

I 

1955 

5 

0 
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SWIMMING 

Andover  year  Exeter  Andover 


1920 

20 

33 

1940 

29 

37 

1921 

31 

22 

1941 

21 

45 

1922 

46 

7 

1942 

30 

36 

1923 

32 

21 

1943 

30 

36 

1924 

37 

26 

1944 

34 

32 

1925 

33 

29 

50 

16 

1926 

No  Meet 

1945 

47 

19 

1927 

37 

25 

40 

26 

1928 

4i 

21 

1946 

29 

37 

1929 

No  Meet 

1947 

29 

37 

1930 

4i 

25 

1948 

18 

48 

1931 

25 

4i 

1949 

35 

40 

1932 

34 

4i 

1950 

26 

49 

1933 

35 

30 

1951 

48 

27 

1934 

34 

3i 

1952 

40 

35 

1935 

18 

47 

1953 

24 

5i 

1936 

25 

40 

1954 

37 

37 

1937 

38 

28 

1955 

5i 

23 

1938 

34 

32 

1956 

47 

30 

1939 

43 

23 

1957 

44 

33 
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TENNIS 

Year 

Exeter 

Andover                     Year 

Exeter 

Ando 

1884 

I 

I 

1917 

No  Game 

1885 

2 

0 

1918 

5 

4 

2 

0 

1919 

1 

8 

1886 

I 

I 

1920 

6 

3 

2 

0 

1921 

4 

5 

I 

0 

1922 

1 

8 

1887 

2 

0 

1923 

2 

7 

I 

0 

1924 

5 

4 

I 

I 

1925 

2 

7 

1888 

2 

0 

1926 

3 

6 

I 

0 

1927 

4 

5 

I 

I 

1928 

8 

1 

1889 

2 

0 

1929 

2 

7 

2 

0 

1930 

7 

2 

1890 

I 

I 

I93i 

5 

4 

1891 

0 

2 

1932 

6 

3 

1892 

0 

2 

1933 

0 

9 

1893 

0 

I 

1934 

4 

5 

1894 

No  Game 

1935 

3 

6 

1895 

No  Game 

1936 

4 

5 

1896 

No  Game 

1937 

4 

5 

1897 

0 

2 

1938 

6 

3 

1898 

0 

2 

1939 

7 

2 

1899 

0 

2 

1940 

1 

8 

1900 

0 

2 

1941 

5 

4 

1901 

0 

2 

1942 

9 

0 

1902 

2 

0 

1943 

7 

2 

1903 

1 

I 

1944 

5 

1 

1904 

2 

0 

1945 

4 

5 

1905 

0 

2 

1946 

2 

7 

1906 

2 

0 

1947 

7 

2 

1907 

1 

I 

1948 

7 

2 

1908 

1 

I 

1949 

8 

1 

1909 

2 

I 

1950 

8 

1 

1910 

3 

0 

1951 

3 

6 

1 91 1 

3 

0 

1952 

6 

3 

1912 

5 

0 

1953 

9 

0 

1913 

7 

0 

1954 

7 

2 

1914 

3 

4 

1955 

8 

1 

1915 

3 

4 

1956 

3 

6 

1916 

3 

6 

1957 

4 

5 
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INDOOR  TRACK 

Year 

Exeter 

Andover 

Year 

Exeter 

Andover 

1934 

38% 

47% 

33% 

47% 

1935 

43 

38 

1946 

18 

63 

1936 

21% 

59% 

1947 

38 

43 

1937 

30 

5i 

1948 

30 

5i 

1938 

31 

50 

1949 

44% 

36% 

1939 

48 

33 

1950 

20 

61 

I94O 

464/l5 

34% 

1951 

47% 

33% 

1941 

38% 

42% 

1952 

32% 

48% 

1942 

38 

43 

1953 

33 

48 

1943 

52% 

28% 

1954 

58 

23 

1944 

41 

40 

1955 

47 

34 

28% 

52% 

1956 

22% 

58% 

1945 

25% 

55% 

1957 

63 

18 

Exeter-Andover  One-Mile  Relay 

1898- 

•1957 

Won 

by  Exeter 

22 

Won 

by  Andover 

22 

SPRING  TRACK 


Year 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Exeter 


Andover 


No  Game 

44 

46 

36 

54 

No  Game 

No  Game 

No  Game 

No  Game 

37% 

66y2 

59 

37 

69% 

34% 

57% 

46% 

61 

43 

5i 

53 

37% 

58% 

63% 

32% 

No  Game 

49 

47 

Year 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


Exeter 


Andover 


39% 

56% 

58 

38 

47 

49 

54 

41 

58 

37 

7i 

25 

48 

48 

59 

37 

4i 

54 

70% 

25% 

No  Game 

72% 

23% 

72% 

35% 

58 

50 

59y4 

48% 

69% 

56y4 

58 

68 
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SPRING  TRACK  {continued) 

1924  55  7i  1941 

1925  60%  65%  1942 

1926  41  85  1943 

1927  37  89  1944 

1928  42^  83%  1945 

1929  49  77  1946 

1930  70%  55%  1947 

1931  72  54  1948 

1932  45  81  1949 

1933  46%  79%  1950 

1934  56  70  1951 

1935  24^  101%  1952 

1936  46  80  1953 

1937  38%  s7%  1954 

1938  44  82  1955 

1939  52  74  1956 

1940  64  62  1957 


43% 

82% 

64 

62 

69 

57 

38 

88 

30 

96 

24 

102 

47 

79 

43% 

82% 

59% 

66% 

45% 

80% 

46 

80 

58 

68 

65 

52 

75% 

41% 

54 

63 

63 

54 

82 

35 

Year  Exeter  Andover  Year  Exeter  Andover 

1935  4%  23%  1946  14  II 

1936  6  19  1947  20  13 

1937  II  14  1948  18  6 

1938  11%  18%  1949  II  16 

1939  12  14  I95O  19  II 

1940  13%  10%  1951  18  10 

1941  24  6  1952  14  17 

1942  24  6  1953  20  9 

1943  15  II  1954  19  14 

1944  12  12  I955  29  6 

15  9  1956  29  o 

1945  23  3  1957  21  13 
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Abbot,    Principal    Benjamin,    2,    8,    15, 

28,  32-39>  40,  47,  48,  54,  77 
Abbot,  Joseph  Hale,  36 
Academy  bell,  36,  107 
Academy  buildings:  First  Academy,  14, 
17,  30;  Second  Academy,  28,  29,  37, 
43;  Third  Academy,  3,  43,  100; 
Fourth,  102,  106,  108;  Abbot,  37, 
122;  Alumni,  93;  Amen,  113;  Ban- 
croft, 122;  Baseball  cage,  117;  Boat 
house,  119;  Chemistry  laboratory,  69; 
Cilley,  113;  Davis  Library,  94-95; 
Dunbar,  92;  Dutch,  122;  Exeter  Inn, 
117;  Gilman,  94;  Gorham,  43,  58, 
65;  Graduates  House,  107;  Gym- 
nasium, 69;  Hooper,  109,  122;  Hoyt, 
93,  122;  Infirmary  Annex,  117;  Jere- 
miah Smith,  117,  119;  Lamont  In- 
firmary, no;  Lamont  Gallery,  149; 
Langdell,  119,  122;  Long  (Kirtland), 
94;  Merrill  (first),  88,  92,  106;  Mer- 
rill (second),  122;  Peabody,  92,  122; 
Phillips  Church,  no;  Phillips  Hall, 
122;  Physics  laboratory,  69;  Service 
Bldg.,  149;  Sleeper,  122;  Soule,  72, 
122;  Squash  courts,  117;  Thompson 
Gymnasium,  107;  Thompson  Science 
Bldg.,  117,  119;  Veazey,  122;  Wat- 
kins,  94;  Wentworth,  113;  Wheel- 
wright,  122;  Williams,  94 

Adams,   Professor   Ebenezer,   38 

Adelphi  Academy,  62 

Adult  Education,    147 

Advanced  Placement,   144,   157 

Advisory   Council,    197 

Alder,  Eugene   C,   27 

Allen,  Charles  Dexter,  27 

Amen,  Dr.  Harlan  Page,  1-6,  52,  73, 
74-96,    162,    164 

Amen,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Rawson,  5,  81,  94 

Amherst  College,   38 

Amherst,  N.H.,  41 

Anderson,  Hon.   Larz,   95 

Andover  Theological  School,  41 

Andover,  the  Town  of,  7,  13 

Anthology  Society  and  the  Monthly 
Anthology,  54 

Anticipatory  Program,  127,  132 

Appointive  Offices:  Assistant  to  the 
Principal,  81;  Dean,  107,  173;  Di- 
rector of  Admissions,  in,  169;  Di- 
rector   of    Athletics,    88;    Director    of 


Scholarship  Boys,  132;  Director  of 
Studies,  in,  126,  167;  Recorder, 
107,  in;  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
145;  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  81;  Treasurer,  in 

Arbella,    137 

Arminians,   15,  31 

Armstrong,  Rodney,    148 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thomas,   77 

Astronomy,   124 

Atlantic  Monthly,  11 2-1 13 

Athletics,  27,  28,  88,  89 

Scores  of  Exeter-Andover  contests, 
215-224 

Babb,  James  T.,    148 

Balch,   Marston    Stevens,    121 

Baldwin,  Rev.  A.  Graham,  156 

Barrett,  Earl  Alonzo,  115,  121 

Bancroft,  Principal  Cecil  F.  P.,  61 

Bancroft,  Hon.  George,  50,  53,  61 

Bancroft,  Gen.  William  Amos,  86,  93 

Baseball,    59,    215 

Bates,  Robert  Hicks,   157 

Baylies,  Edmund  L.,  93 

Baylies,  Walter  C,  93 

Beeck,  Elmer  Ellsworth,  149 

Beilby,   Rev.  George  Everett,   Jr.,    158 

Belknap,  Rev.  Joseph,   12 

Bell,   Governor    Charles   Henry,    16,    18, 

19,   176 
Bender,  Dean  Wilbur  J.,  156 
Bennett,  George  Edward,   157 
Benson,   John   Howard,    131 
Benton,    Corning,    107,    in,    115,    134, 

.171-173 

Biddle,  Mrs.  Anthony  Drexel,  Jr.,  117 

Bisbee,  Joseph  H.,  5 

Bissell,  Henry  Hamilton,   132 

Boston   Athenaeum,   54 

Bowdoin  College,  38,  40,  41 

Bowles,  Ralph  Hartt,   89 

Boyden,  W.  Lincoln,  149 

Brinckerhoff,  Richard  Fowler,   157 

Brown,  John  S.,  36 

Brown  University,  38 

Buckminster,  Rev.  Joseph,  48,   157 

Buckminster,  Rev.  Joseph  Stevens,  53,  54 

Burroughs,  Charles,  48,   50 

Buder,  Governor  Benjamin  F.,  61 

Carhart,  George  Stephens,   119 
Caspar,  Carl  Martin,  147 
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INDEX 


Cass,  Hon.  Lewis,  3,  53,  54 

Celebrations:  Abbot  Festival,  39;  Soule 
Festival,  41;  Centennial,  60-62;  Dedi- 
cation of  Alumni  and  Hoyt  Halls,  93; 
Sesquicentennial,  11 9-1 20;  Dinner  for 
Dr.    Perry,    1946,    133;    Lamont-Perry 

Day,  133-134 

Central   heating  introduced,  72 

Chadwick,  Stillman  Percy  Roberts,  86 

Chadvvick,  William  Perry,  74,  86 

Chapman,  Hon.  Jonathan,  39 

Chauncey,  Henry,   157 

Christmas  Fund,   149,   152 

Cilley,  Bradbury  Longfellow,  3,  6,  47, 
52,  58,  63,  65-66,  69,  71,  86 

Clarkson,  Allan  Channing,  149 

Clerks  of  the  Trustees,  197 

Cole,   President   Charles   W.,    157 

College  Board  Examinations,  165;  Scores, 
in  1952-1956,  212;  Scores,  in  1956, 
213 

Committees,  112;  Executive,  m-112; 
Educational   Aims  and  Practices,   141 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  22 

Cooper  Institute,  57 

Courses  of  Study:  Curriculum,  1818- 
1872,  46-47,  52-53;  College  Prepara- 
tory and  English  Departments,  41; 
Advanced  Course,  44;  Extended 
Course,  44;  Three  classes,  44;  "Eng- 
lish Department",  44,  47,  59;  Modern 
languages,  47,  58;  Changes  in  1895. 
91;  Changes  in  1947,  1 41-145;  Minor 
courses,   124 

Cox,  William  James,  145 

Crescent  School,  62 

Crosbie,  Laurence  Murray,  178 

Cumulative  Records,   125 

Cum  Laude  Society,  168 

Curwen,  Henry  Darcy,  25 

Cushwa,  Frank  William,  86,  101,  113, 
115,   169-171 

Dallas,  Rt.  Rev.  John  T.,  119 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel  H.,  83,   101 
Dartmouth   College,   7,    12,    16,    17,    19, 

23>  38,  54>  58,   81,   119 
Davenport,  John,  9 
Davis,  Benjamin  Price,  94 
Davis  Fund,    122 

Davis  Library,  94-95;  Use  of,  148 
Declaration  of  Independence,  16 
Democracy    in    the    Academy,    112,    139 

164 
Diplomas,  53,  68;  Requirements  for,  91, 

126 


Doddridge,  Rev.  Philip,  24 

Dover,  N.H.,  64 

Dramatics,  121,  122 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,   n,  24,  30 

Eight  o'clock  rule,   no 

Eisenhower,    President   Dwight    D.,    153 

Eliot,  President  Charles  W.,  50,  61 

Elting,  Dr.  Arthur  W.,  68,  140 

English  Boys  at  Exeter,  126 

Enrollment:  1 783-1 956,  See  Page  209; 
Distribution  in  1819  and  1872,  46; 
in  1947,  145;  in  1956,  155;  Distribu- 
tion at  colleges  1 937-1 956,  210 

Ervine,  St.  John,  184 

Everett,  Hon.  Edward,  3,  39,  53 

Everett,  Paul  Ellsworth,  Jr.,   157 

Exeter,  the  Town  of,  1,  2,  176-178,  184 

Exeter  Cadets,  7,  16,  29 

Exeter-Hampton  Street  Railway,   164 

Exeter  News  Letter,  179,  180,  182 

Exonian,  59,  60,  82-83,  143 

Faculty  of  the  Academy:  1 783-1 822,  38- 
395  1783-1956,  198-208.  "Consti- 
tuted" 44;  meetings,  91;  in  1913,  92; 
Statistics  of,   146 

Financial  Status:  in  1795,  29;  in  181 8, 
19;  in  1858,  49;  in  1873,  58;  in 
1880,  60;  in  1895-1913,  92;  deficits  in 
1914,  1915,  1916,  106;  deficit  in 
191 8,  109;  financial  strength  in  1935, 
121;  deficit  in  1946,  132,  139;  sum- 
mary 1946-1956,  152 

Finch,  Eugene  Davis,  121 

Fine  Arts,  121,  123-124 

Finger  snapping,   154,   164 

Fish,  Principal  Charles  Everett,  70-73 

Folds,  Thomas  McKey,   124 

Football,  27,  59,  217-218;  Football  field, 
122 

Ford,  Joseph  Sherman,  86,  101,  102, 
168-169 

Francis,  William  Allen,  86,  101 

Fraternities,  72,  87,   125,  164 

Freeport,  Maine,   40 

French,  Rev.  Jonathan,  n,  18 

Friends  of  the  Davis  Library,   148 

Fuess,  Dr.  Claude  M.,  134 

Funds,  Appeals  for,  76,  109,  139,  152; 
Teachers   Endowment,    82 

Funkhouser,  Howard  Gray,  127 

Gale,   Mrs.   Isabel,    107 

Gait,  Robert  MacFarlane,   119,  157 

Geology,   124 

Gilman,  Hon.  John  Taylor,  15,  25,  29 
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Gilman,  Mrs.  Lydia,   10 
Gilman,  Nathaniel,   10 
Gilman,  Hon.  Nicholas,  49 
Gordon,  Nathaniel,  3,  50 
Graduates  House,    107 
"Great  Awakening,"  11,  30 
Gregg,  Harry  A.,   122 
Greeley,  Horace,   41 
Griswold,  James  W.,  29 
Gross,  Harold  Bancroft,   157 

Hagedorn,  Hermann,   68 

Hale,  Samuel,  48,  50 

Hand,  Hon.  Augustus  N.,  68 

Harding,   Chester,  39 

Harkness,  Edward  Stephen,  114-116,  121 

"Harkness  Committee,"    115 

Harkness  Plan,    116,    118;   Results,    121, 

124-126,   150 
Harkness  Teachers,  119,  150 
Harper's  Magazine,  34 
Harvard    College,    3,    4,    9,    20,   27,   38, 

57,   64,   70,   81,    136,    168,    170,    171, 

172,  181 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  158-159 
Hatch,  Norman  Lowrie,  26 
Heyl,  Dr.  James  Taylor,   148 
Hildreth,  Rev.   Hosea,   38 
Hill,  James  Norman,  68,   121 
Hilliard,  George  W.,    81 
Hilliard,  Joseph  Chase,  95 
Hoar,  Sherman,  69,  73 
Hogg,  John  Clarence,   119 
Holt,  Dr.  William,   no 
Hoover,  President  Herbert,  120 
Hopkins,  President  Ernest  Martin,  119 
Hoyt,  Joseph  Gibson,  8,  15,  33,  34,  45, 

47 
Hue  venite  pueri,  107 
Hulburd,  Philip  Edwin,   127 
Humby,  Spencer  Robert,  119 
Hurd,   Rev.  Isaac,   48,   157 
Hurd,  Nathaniel,  27 
Hyde,  President  William  DeWitt,  3,  75, 

84,   86,  97 

Irvine,  William  Mann,  68 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  25,  170 
Jones,  John  Price,   149 

Kent,  Hervey,   149 

Kerr,  Edwin  Silas  Wells,  112,  134,  173- 

175 
Kesler,  Robert  Wilson,  157 


Kingston,  N.H.,  30,  64 
Kingman,  Jeremiah,  50 
Kirdand,    Dr.    John    Copeland,    86,    94, 

101,    no,    115,    167-168 
Kittredge,  Professor  George  Lyman,  65 
Krause,  Glen  A.,   149 

Ladd,  Captain  Daniel,  10 

Lafayette  College,  66 

Lamont,  Thomas  Stilwell,  138,  144,  149 

Lamont,  Thomas  William,  65,  67,  68, 
no,  119,  121,  133-134 

Lamont  Infirmary,  no,  117;  in  psychol- 
ogy. 147-148;  151 

Landers,  Arthur  Alexander,  119,  124,  157 

Langdell,   Professor   Christopher   C,    53, 

95 
Language   Therapy,    147 
Lebanon,  Indian  School  at,  12 
Lee,  Francis  Wilson,  in 
Leigh  ton,  Henry  L.  C,  119 
Libby,  Rev.  Frederick  Joseph,  157 
Lincoln,  President  Abraham,  57 
Lincoln,  Hon.  Robert  Todd,  53,  55 
Lloyd,  Claude  Thaddeus,   119 
Loan  Library,  origin  of,  165 
Locke,  John,  24 
Loewenstein  Fund,   122 
Lowell,  President  Abbot  Lawrence,   120, 

162 
Luckey,  Robert  Gilchrist,   147 
Lynch,  Ransom  VanBrunt,   157 

Mackaye,  Percy,  119 

MacVeagh,  Charles,   93 

"Magna  Carta"  of  P.E.A.,  44 

Manilius,    26 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  9,  28 

Mayher,  John,  119,  121 

McAlpin,   Charles   Willston,    93 

McAlpin,  David  Hunter,  93 

McClure,  Rev.  David,  17 

Mcintosh,  President  Millicent  C,   157 

Medical  care  of  students,  no,  147-148, 

214 
Merrill,   Dr.   Abner  Litde,    92,    94,    95, 

107 
Merrill,  Phineas,  30 
Milton,  John,  24 
Modern  Languages,  47 
Moody,  Master  Samuel,  25 
Morison,  George  Abbot,  46 
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